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A Hillside Garden. 


BY BLISS CARMAN, 


My little garden half-way up 

The mountains from the purple sea, 
Beholds the pomp of days go by 

In summer’s gorgeous pageantry. 


I watch the shadows of the clouds 
Stream over Grand Pré in the sun, 
And the white fog seethe up and spill 

Over the rim of Blomidon. 


For past the mountains tothe North, 
Like a great caldron of the tides, 

Is Fundy, boiling round their base, 
And ever fuming up their sides. 


And yet witbin my valley world 
No breath of all that tumult stirs; 
The little orchards sleep in peace; 
Forever dream the dark-blue firs. 


And while far up the gorges sweep 
The silver legions of the showers, 

I have communion with the grass 
And conversations with the flowers. 


More wonderful than human speech 
Their dialect of silence is, 

The simple Dorian of the fields, 
So full of homely subtleties. 


“And when the pansies-nod to say 
Good-morning to the marigolds, 
Their velvet tactiturnity 
Reveals as much as it withholds. 
I always half expect to hear 
Some hint of what they mean to do; 
But never is their fine reserve 
Betrayed beyond a smile or two. 


And very well at times I seem 
To understand their reticence, 
For so, long since, I came to love 
My little brothers by the fence. 
Perhaps some August afternoon, 
When Earth is only half aware, 
They will unlock their heart for once,— 
How strange if I should not be there! 
Beston, Mass. 


The Closed Gentian. 


BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY, 





Wuat lies within this casket, 

I hardly dare to ask it, ee 
Some secret of the naiads here is hid. 

This box of azure hue 

Contains some treasure true; 
Pandora, help me lift the lid. 

Is it atragic story— 

Or one, perhaps, of glory? 
I’ll ask it of some velvet-coated bee; 

He must the legend know, 

Who thus can come and go, 
Perchance he’l! sing it unto me. 

Mr. WacuusetTT, Mass. 


A Noble Lady.* 
BY JOHN WATSON, D.D. (IAN MACLAREN). 


Ir is characteristic of the Gospels to describe at 
length, and with wealth of detail, the effect of Jesus 
on the ‘‘common people’’ till we see the multitude 
crowding the lake shore to hear him, sitting in compa- 
nies on the grass, pressing into private houses, filling 
the temple courts; a flowing, buoyant tide of life. 
They are amazed, enthusiastic, perplexed, furious 
before our eyes. There theyare so carried away with 
admiration that they would fain make Jesus a king; 
here they are so swayed by national prejudice that 
they send him tothe Cross; while a few choice souls 
separate themselves from the mass to follow him for- 
ever. One then bethinks himself of those who are not 
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seen in public places and do not stand in crowds, who 
maintain a studied reserve and will not parade their 
feelings. Did the class who are not weary nor heavy 
laden, who are cushioned round with ease and live in 
sheltered places, ever hear of Jesus, and what did 
they think of him? Humble women, after the fashion 
of Mary of Bethany and her sister Martha, captivated 
by his spiritual attractions, gave him welcome not 
only in their cottages but also in their hearts. Did 
the great ladies of the day, to whom spikenard was a 
common thing, do homage to the Lord? 

Whatever may have been the case in that age, there 
has been no other since in which Jesus as he passed 
on his way has not called women forth from every cir- 
cumstance of rank and luxury to carry his hard cross. 
They were not all slaves and working women who died 
in the Roman persecutions; for if Blandina was a slave 
girl, Perpetua was a patrician. St. Theresa, the type 
of mystical passion, was a noble’s daughter, and St. 
Elizabeth, of Hungary, who gave herself to works of 
charity and the nursing of loathsome diseases, was a 
queen. French women of high rank sheltered the 
Huguenot pastors in their straits, and Samuel Ruther- 
ford, from his prison, writes to the wives of Scots 
lords who had taken the covenant. Last century, 
Lady Huntingdon devoted herself and her substance 
to the revival of religion in England; and in the mid- 
dle of this century, the Duchess of Gordon gave her- 
self to the same work in Scotland. The voice of Jesus‘ 
has penetrated into castles, and his attraction has 
overcome the pride of seclusion and the power of this 
present world. When the Sorrowful Way lay at their 
door, delicate and fastidious women have arisen and 
passed into it, that they might follow Christ. 

His own age was no exception, nor has he done 
more by his Evangel than by his presence, for he did 
touch the only high society of his land. It was the 
misfortune of Galilee to have for its tetrarch Herod 
Antipas, to whom religion was a superstition and vir- 
tue an offense. Could there be any more unlikely 
place for Jesus’ word than in that decadent circle, 
where a dancing girl won a prophet’s head for her 
reward and a wanton ruled the king? Jesus had cer- 
tainly no speech with Herod himself, altho he sent 
him the one contemptuous word which passed _ his 
lips, and he was once asked to perform miracles to 
please Herod and his courtiers, as if he had been some 
common magician, With such a king and such em- 
ployments the very capacity for truth might well 
have perished; but some honest hearts remained, and 
some women were as good, open soil. While that 
miserable court was flaunting its moral disgrace in the 
face of the Jewish world, a handful of godly women, 
amid many hindrances, doubtless, and much scorn, 
counted it an honor to support Jesus in his prophet- 
ical work, of whom one name has been preserved— 
Joanna, the wife of Chusan, Herod’s steward. 

One circle in the land was still more exclusive, to 
which Jesus could have no direct access. Like the 
English in India, the Romans lived apart from the 
Jews—divided in blood, in religion, in pride—con- 
querors among the conquered. Herod was an evil 
liver, but he was a Jew; he had trembled before the 
Baptist, and the mission of Jesus could not be strange 
to any Jew nor his words quite unintelligible. 
There seems, on first sight, nocommon ground where 
this Evangelist and a Roman could meet. If some 
official heard of Jesus as he dealt with public affairs 
there was little to catch his attention. Jesus would 
only be to him as an Indian fakir of local sanctity to 
an English magistrate. As for the Roman’s wife, in 
her proud isolation one would not expect her ever to 
hear his name or know that Jesus lived. How per- 
suasive, therefore, must have been our Master's teach- 
ing, how convincing his character, how mysterious 
his influence, that Jesus was known in the palace of 
the Roman procurator, and had won for his friend 
Procula, Pilate’s wife. 
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The mysterious attraction of the Jews had caught 
the jaded imagination of the grand Roman ladies, 
and it may be that Procula was a proselyte; but in 
the circumstances of fierce hostility between her hus- 
band and the Jews it was not likely. One rather im- 
agines that in the weariness of her exile she had given 
ear to the talk of a Jewish maid, and that from the 
midst of petty gossip the story of Jesus had emerged 
and caught Procula’s ear. His sudden appearance 
in Jewish life, his gracious words, his marvelous 
works, his winsome personality, his tender compas- 
sion, appealed to her womanly nature. The hard- 
ship of his lot, the unselfishness of his aims, the op- 
position of the Pharisees, the schemes of the priests, 
the dangers which encompassed him completed the 
attraction. From a single incident or even a dozen 
words a sympathetic and sensitive person can esti- 
mate and approvea character. Whether her inform- 
ant understood the situation or not it was clear as day 
to Procula. It was one of the repeated tragedies of 
life, a gentle soul full of spiritual visions and beauti- 
ful deeds, hated and persecuted by bigotry and fanati- 
cism. Curiosity passed into interest, and ended in 
devotion, till she hungered for news of Jesus, and de- 
voured greedily his every word or deed. Between 
Jesus and Procula there grew up a mystical friendship 
which was quite independent of sight, and has been 
repeated in all the ages, whenever a fine nature dis- 
covers in the Master the perfection it has ever sought, 
and is satisfied. Asthe plot thickened round the 
Lord, and his enemies waxed in rage, this secret 
triend shared the Lord’s Passion, till on the night of 
his betrayal, when he was dragged through Jerusa- 
lem, she in her dreams was with him. While Apos- 
tles slept her heart kept watch, and in the early 
morning light, when Jesus stood before the Roman 
judge, with none of all whom he had helped to say 
one word for him, Procula, with the vision of the 
night still upon her sonl, sent a message to her, hus- 
band and interceded that he should do no harm toa 
righteous man. 

One has no sooner realized the character of Procula 
than he must have a profound sympathy with Pilate’s 
wife, and a keen imagination of her history. What 
scheming, heartless mother sold such a daughter to 
this selfish, worthless noble? What a disillusionment 
and degradation of the most sacred mystery of life 
for this woman to find herself united to a man she 
could not honornor respect. What agonies of shame 
and contempt must have been Procula’s lot as the 
character of her husband opened up before her eyes 
—his watchful self-regard, his scheming ambition, his 
calculated cruelty, his cowardly cunning. No shock, 
indeed, can be compared with hers, who finds out her 
husband; no trial like hers, who has to be a wife to a 
mean man, who is one flesh with a coward anda 
knave. When a woman of noble temper is called to 
this experience, she tastes the dregs of humiliation, 
and carries the heaviest’cross that can be laid ona 
woman’s soul. As the daughters of Jerusalem, their 
faces aged with care and their hands worn with labor, 
saw Pilate’s wife carried past in her litter, the flash of 
the gems on her white hands, and the pride of her 
patrician face, they would envy Procula in her luxury 
and high estate, and would never guess that she 
would have exchanged with the poorest woman wed- 
ded to an honést man. 

The woman whose lot one pities most is not the 
lonely heart which has missed the prize of life, nor 
the trustful one who has been betrayed, nor the vic- 
tim whose sufferings are known to all, nor the drudge 
whose life is beaten down by toil.. They have their 


burden; but it is in each case lighter than hers whose 
husband: maintains her in material comfort and serves 
her with fair words, who may even respect and love 
her, but who is utterly selfish and unprincipled. 
Other women, of lower rank and coarser nature, may 
ventilate their grievance and find relief. 


Unto this 
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woman it is not allowed to complain or expose her 
sorrow; her traditions and pride compel her to silence 
and concealment. Perhaps the bravest sufferer in 
the world isa delicate woman who is gay, and smiles 
with a shamed and tortured heart. 

Unto Procula was given a noble service—to stand 
in the shadow and to be her-husband’s savior. No 
one, until the end of all things, will ever know what 
men have owed unto women of spiritual instincts and 
faithful hearts. The man has played his part in the 
open, amid the public praise or blame, and few guess 
how he was either inspired or restrained by a woman. 
People were amazed at the achievement of some good 
man wherein he had excelled himself. or by the ex- 
cellent deed of some bad man wherein he contradict- 
ed himself; but the credit thereof ought to go to an- 
other whom the world does not know. Behind St. 
John was his mother, Salome; behind Pilate was his 
wife, Procula. We know what evil this man did; we 
do not know what evil a woman hindered. But we 
do know that in the great event and moral crisis of 
Pilate’s life Procula pleaded for righteousness and 
Christ, and almost had her way. 

Procula failed that day before the force of circum- 
stances and Pilate’s lean heart, and it doubtless 
seemed to her as if her cup of humiliation were full 
when her husband and a Roman Governor sent Jesus 
of Nazareth to the cross. The guilt was hers, too, as 
his wife, and the punishment which was sure to come. 
She accepted her lot, and when Pilate reaped what he 
had sown Procula went into exile with him As she 
had been his best adviser in the days of his power, so 
this gentle and honorable woman would be his one’ 
comforter in the days of his adversity. It pleases one 
to believe that the evangelist of Pilate’s home spake 
not in vain at last and that Jesus’ prayer for his mur- 
derers covered Pontius Pilate. One day the trial of 
that spring morning in Jerusalem will be repeated 
with a certain transposition of judge and prisoner. 
Then Pilate was on the judgment seat and Jesus was 
at the bar; now Christ is on the throne of his glory 
and Pilate awaits sentence. Procula alone of the 
three has the same honorable place. Once she inter- 
ceded with her husband for Jesus when his people 
called for his death and his friends were silent through 
fear. Again she pleads, but now for her repentant 
husband, with him who has all power in Heaven and 
earth; and tho she failed with Pilate for Jesus she 
will surely succeed with Christ for Pilate, and unto 
her, as to many another lifelong martyr, will be given 
for a recompense of reward her husband’s soul. 


LiverProoL, ENGLAND. 





Whittier’s Literary Methods. 
SOME OF HIS VERSES NEVER BEFORE PRINTED. 
BY SAMUEL V. PICKARD. 


IT was partly the result of Mr. Whittier’s lifelong 
invalidisn: that he could not set apart any special 
hours of his day for literary work. At no time in his 
lite, from youth to age, could he devote a half-hour 
to composition—even the writing of letters to friends 
—without bringing on a severe headache. All his 
poems were written subject to this hard condition; 
they were composed verse by verse in such intervals 
of rest as mightcometo him. It was the habit of 
most of his life to relieve the tedicus hours of sleep- 
less nights by reciting aloud the verses of his favorite 
poets; and it was upon his pillow that his busy brain 
conceived some of his own best poems. He said his 
line aloud as they came to him, that he might get the 
sound of them. His voice in reading poetry was quite 
different from that in conversation, or in reading 
prose. It was so full and deepas to surprise his 
friends who heard his poetical recitations for the first 
time. He scanned his lines with a majestic move- 
ment, and the effect was hightened by a peculiar 
hoarseness to which he was subject, at least in the 
last part of his life. : 

His first conception of a poem was usually written 
on odd scraps of paper, on the backs of letters— 
whatever came handiest. I have found them on the 
fly-leaves of books and on the margins of printed 
pages. Many words of the first draft would be illegi- 
ble to any one but himself. He would begin a second 
draft on a fair sheet, and for a stanza or two it would 
be good copy for the printer. Then would come in- 
terlineations which spoiled it for copy, and he would 
go on in the almost illegible style of the first draft. 
He had no system of shorthand, but wrote with ex- 
treme rapidity. If it was for his own eye alone, he 
would run the words together without forming all the 
letters, and without crossing and dotting the letters 
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usually receiving that attention. Here and therea 
word spelled out in full and a terminal rhyme help us 
to make out his first thought. Sometimes almost 
every line of a poem was remodeled many times be- 
fore the production of a fair copy for the printer. 
Nor did the corrections end here. He liked the op- 
portunity proof-sheets gave him to see how his lines 
looked ‘‘in cold type,’’ and was then apt to find 
chances for amendment which had not previously oc- 
curred to him. A comparison of successive editions 
of his poems shows that he did not give up making 
changes—some quite important ones—after the pages 
were stereotyped. 

I think he bestowed more work on his noble ode in 
memory of his friend, ‘‘ Sumner,” than on any other 
poem of its length. Scarcely a line remained exactly 
as when first composed. I have before me the many 
sheets on which he wrote and rewrote this ode, until 
at last he had eliminated from it all the enthusiasm 
of personal friendship, and, with feeling well under 
command, erected a stately and decorous monument 
that well befits the memory of such a man as Sumner. 
The manuscript is criss-crossed and interlined in a 
wonderful way. and the complication is rendered ex- 
treme in some cases in which he wrote on the back of 
letters received from friends, and turning over the 
sheets wrote across their lines. ; 

Some poems, however, remain unchanged from the 
first conception of them in the poet’s mind. The 
jubilant lyric, ‘‘Zaus Deo,’’ is of this description. 
The inspiration of it came to him, and it was com- 
posed in full in a place where he could not commit it 
to paper—in a Fifth Day meeting of Friends, while 
the bells of Amesbury were ringing, and a cannon on 
Po Hill was thundering out the joy of the village over 
the passage of the constitutional amendment abolish- 
ing slavery. He came home from that meeting, and 
to the family gathered in his ‘‘ garden room’’ recited 
the glowing stanzas just as they were printed exactly 
a week afterward (February gth, 1865) in THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Ina letter to Lucy Larcom, written upon 
the appearance of this poem, he says: 


‘*I am glad thee like my poem in THE INDEPENDENT. 

It wrote itself, or rather sang itself, while the bells 
rang.”’ 
In this connection, it may interest readers of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT to recall how the editor of thirty-two 
years ago received and welcoined this poem. He put 
it as a ‘‘leader” in his editorial columns, and intro- 
duced it in these words: 


‘““ The Triumph of Freedom.—We had the good for- 
tune to announce in our last week’s paper the glorious 
news ofthe passage of the constitutional amendment, 
forever prohibiting slavery inthe American Republic. 
Not editorially content with leaving so great a measure 
to the mere brief chronicle to which we were then re- 
stricted, we were meditating some fit words to celebrate 
in our present columns the illustrious act, when among 
the letters to our table came the ever welcome hand- 
writing of our friend, John G. Whittier, inclosing a 
lyric whose poetic ring made so tame our plain, prosaic 
thoughts that we here give Ais song in place of our 
speech.” 


At least one other poem, ‘‘ Abram Morrison,’’ was 
composed without pen or paper in the silence of a 
Friends’ meeting. It was a somewhat humorous 
reminiscence of an Irish Quaker who used occasion- 
ally to exercise his gifts in this meeting when Whit- 
tier was a boy: 

‘* Still in memory, on his feet, 

Leaning o’er the elder’s seat, 

Mingling with a solemn drone 

Ceitic accents all his own, 

Rises Abram Morrison.” 

This piece was written in aid of a charitable fair in 
Amesbury, in 1844. It was in print Monday morning, 
and not a line of it had been composed Saturday 
night. One of the lady managers of the fair had the 
curiosity to ask when it was composed, hinting her 
opinion that Whittier had stayed at home from meet- 
ing on First Day to write it. He assured her that he 
attended meeting and made his usual calls that day, 
but did not deny the charge that he thought it out in 
meeting. 

Sometimes he began a poem, and after writing a 
few verses received an inspiration which caused him 
to cancel a]l he had written, and continue on an en- 
tirely different key. A good instance of this is seen 
in the first draft of another poem which THE INDE- 
PENDENT had the honor of first giving to the public. 
He never intentionally preserved the preliminary 
sketches of his work, but occasionally he failed to de- 
stroy them. I have not thought it right to use verses 
he might have thought were destroyed, but some 
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“manuscripts were among his papers. which he evi- 
dently did not mean to throw away. The manuscript 
of «‘Our Master” is of this description. It was writ- 
ten in the summer of 1866—a few months after the 
publication of ‘‘Snow-Bound.”. On the last day of 
September of that year he sent it to his friend, James 
T. Fields, with a note in which he said: ‘‘It-presents 

-my view of Christ as the special manifestation of 
the love of God to humanity.” Soon after he sent 
it to THE INDEPENDENT, and it was printed in the 
issue of November 1st, 1866. He made no change 
whatever in this poem when the next year he included 
it with ‘‘The Eternal Goodness” and other pieces 
among the ‘‘ Occasional Poems” at the end of ‘‘ The 
Tent on the Beach.’’ Afterward he changed just 
one word—‘“‘ our” for ‘‘O” in the line: 

“O Lord and Master of us all.”’ 
But it will be seen below that many and striking 
changes were made in the process of composition. I 
here transcribe the verses exactly as I find them, in- 
dicating by italics the lines and phrases which the 
poet canceled. I think it will be recognized that 
every change is an improvement. He began the 
poem, it will be seen, in a tone somewhat different 
from that in which he finished it, and dropped out 
several stanzas excellent in themselves, but which in- 
terfered with the harmony of the higher inspiration of 
his second thought. This manuscript is upon two 
sheets of note-paper, four stanzas on a page, and it 
was amended by wafering five slips of paper upon the 
several pages. On the first page is wafered a slip 
containing three stanzas—the three now standing at 
the beginning of the poem—and it covers the three 
first written, which he intended tocancel. He be- 
gan, as will be seen, with the title ‘‘ Ze Master.”’ 
Onthe slip he began again with the heading *‘ Our 
Master.” The first amended stanza began: 

“0 Love of God, forever full.” 
This he changed to ‘‘O d00n of Love,’’ and in the 
copy he sent THE INDEPENDENT it must have re- 
ceived the final change—‘‘ /mmortal Love.” There 
are thirty-eight stanzas in the finished poem, of 
which thirteen are not in this manuscript. On the 
other hand, more than-thirty lines are here given 
which were never before in print. 

THE MASTER. 
How shall these mortal lips express 
What God hath left untold; 
And how shall our unworthiness 
His secret things unfold ? 

The above stanza was canceled not only by being 
covered by the wafered slip, but by strokes of the 
pen. The first three words are interlined for ‘‘In 
vain would’’; and the third line originally read: 
‘« And fain would our unworthiness.”’ 

O Name above all other names, 
Profaned to party’s use, 


The surety of the bigot’s claim, 
The hypocrite’s excuse ! 


O truth with falsehood overlaid, 
Glad tidings changed to woe; 
The one true life a masquerade. 

The holiest death a show? 

Then come the verses upon the slip covering the 
above, with the new heading. The second of these 
stanzas is crossed out with several heavy strokes of 
the pen: 

‘OUR MASTER. 
‘* O boon of Love, forever full, 
Forever flowing free, 
Forever shared, forever whole, 
A never-ebbing sea! = 


“* The scheming brain has doubtful made 
What else the heart would know; 
Thy life was not a masquerade, 
Thy death no scenic show ! 


‘*Our outward lips confess the Name 
All other names above ; 
Love only knoweth whence it came, 
And comprehendeth love. 


“‘ Blow, winds of God, awake and blow 
The mists of earth away! ~ 

Shine out, O Light Divine, and show 
How wide and far we stray! 


‘* Hush every lip, close every book, 
The strife of tongues give o'er; 
And let the flow of Siloa’s brook 
Sound through our souls once more! 


*‘ We may not climb the heavenly steeps 
To bring the Lord Christ down; 
In vain we search the lowest deeps, 
For Him no depths can drown.”’ 


The next two stanzas are here wafered on the mar- 
gin. 
“* Nor wheaten grain, nor blood of grape, 
The lineaments restore 
Of Him we know in outward shape 
And in the flesh no more, 
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“The letter fails, the systems fall, 
And every symbol wanes; 
The Spirit overbrooding all, 
Eternal Love, remains. 


“In joy of inward peace, or sense 
Of sorrow over sin, 
He is His own best evidence; 
His witness is within. 
“No myth of old, nor fabled lore, 
Nor dream of bards and seers, 
No dead fact stranded on the shore 
Of the oblivious years;— 


‘* But warm, sweet, tender, even yet, 
A present help is He; 
And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee. 


“ The heavens are mute; no angel's wing 
Floats downward from their spheres; 
The songs that sinless spirits sing 
Are lost to mortal ears. 


“* But not through cloudy pomp above 
Nor rending skies we look, 
To know with John His smile of love, 
With Peter His rebuke.” 

The two previous stanzas are wafered on over the 
one following, which it was intended should be can- 
celed: 

“* Not to the silent heaven above, 
Nor far away they look, 
Who know with John His smile of love, 
With Peter His rebuke. 


“ The healing of His seamless dress 
. Is by our beds of pain; 
We touch Him in life’s throng and press. 
And we are whole again.” 


The following stanza was here wafered in as an 
afterthought. It will be noticed that the first word 
is ‘‘to’’ and not ‘‘ through” as it now stands: 


“ To Him the first, fond prayers are said 
Our lips of childhood frame ; 
The last low whispers of our dead 
Were burdened with His name. 


“‘O Lord and Master of us all! 
Whate’er our name or sign, 
We own Thy sway, we hear Thy call, 
To judge our lives by Thine. 


“ Weak, sinful, blinded, though we be, 
Thou dost our service own; 
We bring our varying gifts to Thee, 
And Thou rejectest none. 


‘* To Thee our full humanity 
Its joys and pains belong; 
The wrong of man to man on Thee 
Inflicts a deeper wrong. 
“‘Who hates, hates Thee, who loves becomes 
Therein to Thee allied; 
All sweet accords of hearts and homes 
In Thee are multiplied. 


** Deep strike thy roots, O heavenly vine 
Within our earthly sod— 
Most humanand yet most divine— 
The flower of man and God! 


“* Clothed in our own similitude, 
Flesh-veiled, but not concealed, 
We know in Thee the Fatherhood 
And heart of God revealed. 


‘* Our human eyes but dimly see; 
In varying phrase we pray; 
But dim or clean, we own in Thee 
The Light, the Truth, the Way! 
“ The homage that we render Thee 
Is still our Father’s own; 
And reverently wé bow the knee 
Through Thee to Him alone. 


‘‘To do Thy will is more than praise, 
As words are less than deeds, 

And simple trust can find Thy ways 
We miss with chart of creeds. 


‘“No pride of self Thy service hath, 
No place for mine and me; 
Our human strength is weakness, death 
Our life, apart from Thee. 


‘“* How vain, secure in all Thou art, 
Our noisy championship! 
The sighing of the contrite heart 
Is more than flattering lip. 
“*Not Thine the schoolman’s cunning plea, 
Nor zeal of partisan; 
Thou well canst spare a love of Thee 
Which ends in hate of man.” 
Boston, Mass. 


KinG Oscar, of Sweden, the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of whose reign is now being celebrated in Stockholm, 
is said to bear his age so well that no one would believe 
him to be sixty-eight years old. Not only in appear- 
ance is he young but in manner too. He jokes and 
gossips with his guests on a perfect equality, grasps 
them on the arm and pats them on the shoulder ina con- 
fidential way, and is even unkingly in his affability and 
utter absence of hauteur. He occupies much of his 
leisure in composing poetry, but unlike many other 
poets does not seek to publish his productions. 
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BY ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS, 


‘LOOK not mournfully into the past; it comes not 
back again.’’ Surely, those were singular words; for 
nothing is so certain to return as the past, and no 
sense of responsibility for our actions can be greater 
than the consciousness that they create a past which 
in two senses is a present to posterity. He was wiser 
who remembered that the past had created for him: 

‘* All my tenure of heart and hand, 
All my title to house and land, 
Mother and sister, and child and wife, 
And joy and sorrow, and death and life.”’ 

If his great-grandmother had happened to say 

‘“‘no”’ instead of ‘‘yes,’’ he asks: 
“Should I be I, or would it be 
One-tenth another to nine-tenths me ?”’ 
and adds: 
‘‘ There were tones in the voice that whispered then 

You may hear to-day in a hundred men! 

A goodly record for time to show 

Of a syllable—spoken so long ago.”’ 

True, the latest theory of heredity is that.we in- 
herit only those tones of the voice, or at least only 
the primitive passions. Weissman tells us that our 
acquired virtues count for nought to our children; 
and it is often discouraging to realize that the next 
generation cannot begin where we leave off, but must 
begin where we began, and struggle for its experi- 
ence, its virtues, its knowledge, precisely as we have 
done. To the child to-day it is just as difficult to 
master the fact that two and two make four, as it was 
tochildren in the days before Copernicus and Galileo 
and Laplace. The child still questions, ‘‘ Do they ?’’ 
and a French cynic says that men still sometimes 
aver that they make five, and women that they make 
a wax candle. Yet our ancestors’ acquired tastes 
certainly affected our environment, and environment 
decided what we ourselves were to acquire and 
eventually to become. Propinquity with the good 
or bad influenced our youth, and so determined our 
old age. Mallock says: 


‘*] don’t know which I dislike most, the man who 
leads the fashion, or the man who refuses to follow it.” 
In like manner it may be doubted which is the more 
unreasonable; the man who claims that we owe 
everything to the past, or the man who thinks we 
owe nothing toit. The question does not often vex 
us seriously; asa rule, we wear our past as lightly 
in our buttonholes as a poet says the Swiss tourist 
wears his bit of edelweiss; the man who scrambled 
for it on dangerous mountain hights is never seen or 
mentioned; but the airy disciples of Cook and Bae- 
decker adorn their coats with it as proudly as if they 
had not bought it for a sou on the last street corner, 
because somebody else had risked life and limb 
for it a week ago on the Jungfrau. A pun in a for- 
eign language is not so bad as in one’s own; and it 
may be said that as carelessly as the chance traveler 
wears his edelweiss, his Noble Purity, of the moun- 
tains, do we wear our Ede/wezsshezt, our Noble Wisdom 
of the past: 

‘‘The white flower of a blameless life.” 

Yet we are what we are because there were great 
men and great deeds in the past, or are we what we 
are because we are greater men and doing greater 
deeds? Some one said once that no questien isa 
great question that can be answered; tried by this 
test, this is surely one of the great questions; and 
while Buckle and Carlyle wrangle over the vexed 
problem: ‘‘ Does the age make the man, or the man 
make the age?” it is safe to say that as usual the 
truth lies in a little of both. Weare. wont to boast 
magnificently at times, of progress; how 
‘‘ The thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 


suns, 
by 
“« Men, our brothers, men the workers, ever reaping some- 
thing new. 


That which they have done but earnest of the things 
which they shall do”; 

and yet a brilliant scientist said once to me: ‘‘ Prog- 
ress? Progress? You say, How fine it is! how swift 
it is! But I tell you it is horribly mean! it is pitifully 
slow! Man is six thousand years old, and he is just 
beginning to discover that there is such a thing as 
electricity!” Nevertheless, this very slowness is the 
measure of our dignity above the vegetable and the 
brute. God could have done for us quickly what he 
has left us to do for ourselves slowly; but it is the 
noblest of his gifts to us that he lets us ‘‘help”; that 
he did not create the universe as it should be, all at 
once, with nothing for man to improve or achieve or 
desire. If the perfection of Heaven is what it is 
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sometimes represented, there might be written over 
its door as appropriately as over purgatory: 

‘‘ All hope abandon, ye who enter here,” 
since fulfilment is, as surely as failure, the death of 
hope. No; the perfection of Heaven itself will mean 
still something for us to do, but with more strength 
to do it, 

Buckle and Carlyle are both right and both wrong. 
The age helps to make the man, the man helps to 
make the age; but neither is the sole agent of such 
progress as we must be sure the world is making. 
The comparison between them, perhaps, holds good 
so far as this: In the past, individual men were un-. 
doubtedly the moving power, while, with the increas- 
ing leaven from time to time of a single great stimu- 
lus, Humanity as a whole gained the accumulative 
strength to move later without the individual impulse. 
It is spiritual inertia, requiring one first outside 
force in the right direction, and then moving on with 
ever-increasing velocity, till the friction of even im- 
mense obstacles is as nothing to the impetus of the 
mass. It is with the past and present, as Dora 
Goodale said of spring and summer: 

“‘ In spring we note the breaking 
Of every baby bud; 
In spring we note the waking 
Of wild flowers in the wood. 
Insummer’s fuller power, 
In summer’s deeper soul, 
We watch no single flower, 
.We see, we breathe, the whole.”’ 

No stronger illustration can be found than in the 
lives of great military leaders. In the past there were 
Czsars and Napoleons, who, by their magnetic per- 
sonality, moved the world; in the present there are 
Lincolns and Grants, men whom the world moves. 
Cesar and Napoleon made the world what they per- 
sonally wished, against every protest; Lincoln and 
Grant made the world what it wished to be, against 
every obstacle. Nuthing could have quenched the 
indomitable personal ambition of Cesar and Napo- 
leon; nothing would have roused the immense capac- 
ity of Lincoln and Grant but the demand of a great 
emergency, the inspiration of a great cause, the need 
ofthe common people. The men of the present are 
greater men, because however often Cesar and Napo- 
leon succeeded, they eventually failed; however often 
Lincoln and Grant failed, they eventually succeeded. 
And this is another triumph of the present: the power 
of Czsar and Napoleon died with them, with the 
personal magnetism which alone was the secret of 
their successes; but the principles of Lincoln and 
Grant, and the cause they fought for, have not only 
survived, but strengthened, with the increasing 
lapse of time. In any country, at any time, under 
any circumstances, Cesar and Napoleon would have 
sprung from the ranks and grasped the scepter of the 
world for their own private ends; but no one can 
believe that Washington would ever have been aught 
but an honorable gentleman, or Lincoln anything but 
a good lawyer and honest politiciaa, or Grant more 
than a quite commonplace merchant, had not a great 
and splendid cause—splendid, not with the gold lace 
of personal adornment, but with the glory of the sun- 
rise of the world—summoned them to struggle, in- 
spired them to victory, crowned them only inciden- 
tally with personal honors. Itisa slight example ofa 
great change, that in the past, Zenobia, a womanand 
a queen, was forced to walk in chains behind the 
chariot of her Roman conqueror; to-day, soldiers of 
their own accord follow the coffin of the man who 
conquered them, in voluntary homage to his mere 
memory and his noble fame. 

We are wont to shake our heads at time, and cry, 

‘*O tempora! O mores!’’ But the very fact that we 
mourn our degeneracy proves our aspiration. We 
lament that there are no more Lincolns, no more 
Grants, no more Websters; but let the need for them 
arise, and they will be there; men greater than Grant, 
if the emergency should be greater. We shall leave 
no lost arts to our descendants; we who wonder over 
the forgotten skill that moved the stones of the 
Pyramids and put them in place, are to leave a greater 
legacy to our children than the mere structure of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. Imbedded now in the brain of the 
merest schoolboy, and open to the whole world in the 
marvel of printed records, are the principles of engi- 
neering that will only go on conquering and to con- 
quer. 

Two great reigns stand out prominently in English 
history from the present and the past; both brilliant, 
and both the reigns of women. It is probable that 
Elizabeth did exert the personal influence of a great 
woman in that she encouraged art, literature and en- 
terprise -when they needed encouragement; but 
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Victoria cannot be said to have inspired what has been 
done in her reign, because great causes no longer wait 
for inspired leaders; they can take care of themselves, 
Raleigh and Shakespeare may have accomplished 
what they did under the Queen because of the Queen, 
in days when even the poorest poet had to have a 
patron; but Huxley and Darwin and Tennyson and 
Gladstone and Henry Irving, have not done what 
they did because Victoria smiled upon them, nor 
would they have been easily discouraged if Victoria 
had frowned. Poor Victoria is like the minister with 
the ‘‘ Great Opportunity”; when a very old man died 
in his parish, of whom there was absolutely nothing 
to relate except that he had lived a very long life, 
the minister made a magnificent sermon of accom- 
plishment simply by dwelling on what marvelous 
things the old man had lived to see done by other 
people; ether had been discovered, electricity devel- 
oped, the locomotive and steamboat invented, the 
telegraph-wire stretched, the cable laid, the telephone 
evolved and the bicycle manufactured, all within the 
range of this old parishioner’s threescore years and 
ten. The unconscious inference was, of course, that 
the old man had done it all himself. Wonderful old 
man! or shall we say wonderful young minister? He 
reminds me of the little boy who was asked if he 
could remember to lock a certain door every night, 
and who replied that perhaps somebody else had 
better agree to lock it, but he would see that it was 
locked. The future will certainly unlock doors. 
Whether we are to be the ones to unlock them, or to 
see them unlocked by others, it is certain that they 
will be unlocked by somebody, and that more and 
more magnificent vistas will be revealed to us, of 
which we shall be the more and more enraptured be- 
holders. ‘‘Old books, old boots, old friends!” Ay, 
but assuredly, also, new books, new boots, new 
friends. It was said of a great man that he was so 
great because his mind was, not a storehouse but a 
laboratory; he assimilated all that he acquired and 
turned it to new uses. Knowledge accumulates, 
Wisdom rejects, Culture assimilates. So we may say 
that the past accumulated, the present sifts out the 
superfluous, and the future will assimilate and turn 
to finer achievement the rich promises of the long ago. 


Lawrence Park, Bronxvitte, N. Y. 


Meditations on Protestantism. 
IN WITTENBERG AND THE WARTBURG. 
BY JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D.D. 


For six months I lived in the heart of Lutheran 
Germany, and I visited the ‘‘ mighty fortress’’ where 
Luther toiled over the translation of the Bible, and 
the Saxon city where he organized the Reformation 
and in whose castle-church he lies buried. My ob- 
servations, studies and experiences on those historic 
grounds deepens my conviction of the necessity and 
the greatness of Luther’s historic work. The most 
important revolution from the establishment of Chris- 
tianity to the present hour was that sixteenth century 
movement which broke the visible Church in 
twain and gave us the type of Christian life which we 
name Protestantism. That name, given by the Ger- 
man princes who protested in 1529 against the pro- 
ceedings of the Diet of Spires, has become historic 
and the battle-cry of those who protest against what 
they deem the errors of the Roman Catholic Church. 
In some respects, however, the name seems unfortu- 
nate at the present day, because it forces attention to 
the differences separating Christendom, calls back old 
animosities, and does not appear to be in full har- 
mony with the newer life and hopes, the fraterni- 
ties and humanities of our age. I know that the 
Evangelical Union in Berlin represents a movement 
of earnest resistance to the increasing power of 
the Roman Church; but, on the other hand, was 
there ever a time in the history of modern Chris- 
tendom, when so many things pointed unmista- 
kably toward reunion? In America and France, 
in England and Germany, I have discovered that 
Christian hearts on both sides of the chasm are find- 
ing each other out in love. I have heard a Cath- 
olic Archbishop, with a temper of friendliness and 
concession that would have startled our spiritual an- 
cestors, say: ‘‘I do not pretend as a Catholic to 
have the whole truth, or to have solved all the prob- 
lems of the human mind. I can appreciate, love and 
esteem any element of truth found outside that great 
body of faith.’” He expressed the hope that the day 
has ‘‘dawned when in every nation the idea of op- 
pressing a man for his religion will be swept away.’’ 

This Archbishop does not stand alone. What a coti- 
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trast are such sentiments with some of the feelings 
and practices both of Protestants and Catholics in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries! The recently 
ended Kulturkampf in the German Parliament was 
surely a marked improvement over the Thirty Years’ 
War! The spirit in which divided Christendom finds 
itself at the close of the nineteenth century is a sig- 
nal advance upon the animosities, persecutions and 
massacres which preceded and accompanied the Ref- 
ormation of Luther. Both Catholics and Protes- 
tants should rejoice in that forward movement, which 
both formed the new body of Christians and, in a 
measure, reformed the old. 

Why was that movement needed? Because the 
Church which had bridged the chaos between the an- 
cient and the modern civilization had become oppress- 
ive and corrupt. It had hidden from many hearts 
the true Light of the world, Christ Jesus. The liberty 
and progress which marked the Reformation era came 
not merely from reaching after new truth, but from 
going back to old truth obscured or neglected. As 
the Renaissance sprang from the revival of classical 
learning, so the Reformation rose from a revival of 
biblical learning, and, returning to the truths of the 
divine Word, it championed the right and duty of 
private judgment in religion. As one sees in the 
Luther House in Wittenberg not only the pamphlets 
which he himself wrote, but also the library of heavy 
books which he studied, he realizes anew that the in- 
vention of printing was a providential precursor to 
the teaching ofthe Scriptures to the common people. 
In the Schlosskirche where Luther is buried are statues 
of the heroic preachers and martyrs who preceded 
him. In the thirteenth century the Albigenses of 
Southern France had withstood the papal domination 
and nad been trampled out in blood. Wicklif had 
protested and died, but still lived on 

‘In thoughts sublime that pierced the night like stars, 

And, with their mild persistence, urged men’s search 
To vaster issues.”’ 

The Bohemian reformers had received Wicklif’s 
ideas, had been burned, and from their ashes had 
sprung revolt and war. Rome was victorious; the 
Councils of Constance and Basel had attempted re- 
forms within the Church, but in vain. National gov- 
ernments, jealous of papal interference, had attempted 
with small success to resist the papal power. On the 
very eve of the Reformation Rome sat like the woman 
of the Apocalypse, a profligate queen, her hands pol- 
luted by simony and filled with stolen treasures, and 
her feet red with the blood of saints, and, looking 
over Europe from the Caledonian to the Calabrian 
Hills, from the Atlantic eastward to the camp-fires of 
the Turk, she might proudly say: ‘‘ All is mine, and 
I shall see no calamity.” The Reformation which 
followed, dividing and desolating Europe, was due, 
according to unimpeachable Catholic testimony, to 
the sins of the time. At the Diet of Nuremberg, 
which had been summoned to deal with Martin 
Luther, the plain-spoken Pope, Adrain the Sixth, 
said, through his legate: 

‘* These disorders have sprung from the sins of men, 
more especially from the sins of priests and prelates; 
even in the Holy Chair many horrible crimes have been 
committed.”’ 

At the close of the fifteenth century all things were 
preparing fora great revolution; but, as I stood a few 
days ago in that room in Eisenach in the home of 
Frau Ursula Cotta where young Martin Luther was 
sheltered, I felt that the chief preparation for the 
coming revolution was that going on in the soul of 
this Saxon miner’s son. A few years later, in the 
neighboring University of Erfurt, he discovered a 
strange unknown book called the Bible. The Refor- 
mation lay hidden in its pages. All the world knows 
that Luther soon left the university for the monastery, 
where his fasts and vigils and vain struggles to find 
peace by self-efforts and self-righteousness continued 
until he renounced every delusion to plant his feet on 
the Pauline rock, the sufficiency of Christ. Every 
one knows how the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone which Paul had expounded to the Romans, 
Luther zealously expounded to the Germans and to all 
Europe, and how on this biblical truth, together with 
that of the supreme authority of the Scriptures to be 
interpreted by every believer, the Reformation was 
built. And when Tetzel began the sale of indulgences 
the divine fire in Luther’s heart flamed out. One may 
read to-day, cast in bronze on the doors of the 
Schlosskirche the ninety-five Latin propositions 


which Luther nailed there with hammer-strokes 
which resounded over Europe. The good Elector of 
Saxony, who lies buried in that church, had a dream 
which has become historic truth, that Luther’s words 
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on this church door grew larger and larger, till all 
mankind could read them, and that his pen grew 
longer and longer till it reached to Rome and touched 
the triple crown of the papal sovereign. This man 
opened the prison-house of spiritual bondage and 
darkness, because he held in his hand the divine key. 
The Wartburg and Wittenberg are indissolubly 
joined together. Luther was able to smite the spirit- 
ual oppressions of his day, because he held in his 
hand the sword of the Spirit which is the Word of 
God. In the Luther Museum you are shown the 
famous picture which represents the weighing of the 
papal tiara and keys against a copy of Luther’s trans- 
lation of the Bible, with the result which might be 
expected. The great.German hero withstood the in- 
junction which shut the Scriptures from the hungry 
people, and he braved the ecclesiastical despotism 
which arrogated the supremacy belonging only to the 
Word of God. 

This man did not see all truth; but he perceived 
very clearly certain truths; and the subsequent prog- 
ress of the Church has been largely along his funda- 
mental ideas. I cannot praise all that Luther was 
and did. I recognize his extravagance and ferocity 
in controversy, his refusal of fellowship to other re- 
formers, his failure to do justice to the peasants in 
their fight with the princes, his undue freedom in 
criticising parts of the Bible. But fortunately, tho 
Luther’s limitations and errors afflicted his own and 
subsequent generations and led tosome results which 
we deplore in Germany to-day, our faith, like his, 
does not rest on the work of man, but on the truth 
of God. While we grieve over the scars which fur- 
rowed his grandeur, he seems resplendent when we 
think of the background of darkness and error out of 
which he fought his way. Picture him as he was, 
extenuating nothing, and then look at that mitered 
monster, the head of the Roman Church, during 
eleven years of Luther’s life, Alexander the Sixth, 
father of Czser Borgia and the abettor of his crimes. 
This papal prisoner was the anointed ruler of the 
papal Empire which Luther broke in two. When 
Alexander the Sixth died of the deadly drug he had 
prepared for another, all Rome flocked to look 01 
the black and loathsome body of the ‘‘extinct ser- 
pent.” In his day Dante had sung of popes in Hell, 
men 

‘whose avarice 

O’ercast the world with mourning, underfoot 
Treading the good and raising bad men up”’; 
and the Church that enthroned such brute-beasts as 
Alexander the Sixth, such pagan infidels as Leo the 
Tenth, and which had stifled every protesting cry, 
could be smitten into shame and robbed of its su- 
premacy only by a Christian Thor with his thunder- 
hammer. That Church does not exist to-day, thanks 
to the Reformation, and that other Churches resting 
on other principles have maintained their right to be, 
is largely due to the heroism and faith which must be 
forever honored in Martin Luther. Standing before 
the imperial Diet of Worms in what Froude calls the 
grandest scene in human annals and in what Carlyle 
declared the greatest moment in the modern history 
of man, from which ‘‘came English Puritanism, 
England and her Parliaments, America’s vast work 
of these two centuries, French Revolution, Europe 
and its work everywhere to-day.’’ Luther repelled 
every seduction and beat down every threat, saying : 
‘‘I am bound by the Holy Scriptures, my conscience 
is held by the Word of God.’’ 

The Reformation which bears Luther’s name, not 
only broke the Roman ecclesiasticism, developed na- 
tional life, literature and education, but it also led to 
the emancipation of the human mind, to the lifting 
up of the lower orders, to civil and political liberty, 
and, indirectly and slowly, to religious toleration. 
Thus it compelled a change in the Church of Rome, 
a change visible throughout Europeand America. It 
brought the papacy to its senses. It has made me- 
dievalism in some of its corruptions almost impossi- 
ble in certain lands; it has nearly annihilated the 
Pope as a political power; it has stimulated Catholic 
piety, beneficence and missionary effort. The debt 
which the Roman Church owes to Hildebrand or 
Loyola, is less than the debt which she owes to Mar- 
tin Luther. ‘‘ Whatever,’’ says Archbishop Trench, 
‘*Rome can boast, and this is much, of the grander 
forms of piety and devotion during the last three cen- 
turies, she owes to the mighty reaction and revival 
of spiritual life forced upon her by the Reformation.”’ 

Catholicism has learned something and Protestant- 
ism has much yet to learn, especially, it seems to me, 
in Germany. The Fatherland, unfortunately, had 
only one Reformation. Great Britain, and thus 
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America, had three—the Anglican, the Puritan and 
. the Wesleyan. Germany has been too well satisfied 
with the Lutheran, which on the one hand has hard- 
ened into the original forms, and on the other hand 
has run out into an excess of rationalism. One may 
well fear that a Protestantism which doubts the res- 
urrection of Jesus may become a feebler force than 
the Catholic Church faithful to the whole primitive 
and catholic creed. But the law of Protestantism is 
freedom and advancement. It should be quick to de- 
tect and renounce its mistakes, and to appropriate all 
the forces that belong to a full Christianity. What- 
ever its present defects, and they are not few, its fol- 
lowers hold in their hands to-day the preponderant 
forcesof the globe. Combining freedom with faith, 
allowing no human authority to dominate the mind, 
and yet satisfying the heart with a vision of the Re- 
deeming God, it appears pre-eminently adapted to 
the genius of the Anglo-Saxon race. That race now 
leads the nations, and through it more and more 
must run the main current of history. It is of the 
highest importance, therefore, that whatever bears 
the name Protestant should not be stained by injus- 
tice, uncharitableness or bitter animosity. To in- 
troduce or palliate the methods of the boycott or of 
the Inquisition in dealing with our Catholic fellow- 
citizens, to seek to defend our Americanism and to 
commend our Protestantism by persecution and ran- 
cor and secret political organizations, is for the strong 
to exhibit weakness and for the magnanimous to be- 
come mean. It is not right to take any Catholic 
doctrine, like that of papal infallibility, and run it 
out to its ultimate logical results, and then hold all 
Catholics responsible for the conclusions which we 
force upon them. Men have taken the doctrines 
of Calvinism in the same way and pushed them to 
extremes of sheer diabolism, repudiated by all Cal- 
vinists. It is not fair to judge any Church, Roman, 
Greek or Anglican, nor any religion, Hindu, Bud- 
dhist or Moslem, by its faults and failures alone; 
and it is not fair to hold men responsible for con- 
clusions which they repudiate. Protestant bigotry 
is more offensive than Catholic bigotry, and de- 
plorable indeed are the ignorant and violent crit- 
icisms of the whole Catholic Church made in Ger- 
many, Great Britain and America by persons who 
have never read a single authoritative exposition of 
Catholic doctrine. It is refreshing to learn that the 
last anti-Catholic crusade in America, which deceived 
so many ignorant and credulous people by its gross 
literary frauds, which exacted oaths which ought to 
have blistered the lips of the Americans who took 
them, and which pursued a policy which brought 
Protestantism itself into disrepute, deepening an- 
tagonisms, lessening our influence over our Catholic 
friends and stirring just resentments in their minds, 
has been unable to give to its moral insanity an in- 
creasing prevalence and power. 

While we venture to think that the Catholic Church 
is hampered by its past, and appears to be bound by 
a doctrine, which makes it responsible for the papal 
and churchly teaching of other ages, we cannot fail 
to perceive the growing Americanism of our Catholic 
fellow-citizens, and, I may add, their growing love for 
Protestants. When, three “years ago, a beautiful 
Congregational church in’ Rockford, IIl., was burned 
down, the pastor received, within a few days, two 
checks for its rebuilding, for twenty-five and fifty dol- 
lars, both sent by Catholic priests. This is hardly a 
fit time for dwelling merely on the errors and sins of 
Romanism. The present Pope, one of the most 
gracious and wise of pontiffs, has said that liberty is 
God’s greatest gift to man. His letter on the aboli- 
tion of slavery in Brazil ‘‘ reads like a very radical 
document.’’ He has shown the tenderest sympathy 
for the poor, has pronounced in favor of self-govern- 
ment, has stood by the Republic of France, and has 
urged the co-operation of Catholics with non-Cath- 
olics in good works. In some matters we may learn 
from our brethren of the older Church. They have 
gained a stronger hold upon the poor, have shown 
the spirit of equality in church life, have manifested 
greater fidelity to the churchly means of grace, have 
opposed secret societies, and have stood faithfully by 
the family. Let us remember that the Catholic 
Church, like our own, is in the midst of a divine evo- 
lution; and let us not forget that vast theological and 
ecclesiastical differences may be maintained with 
great friendliness of spirit and a large degree of ce- 
operation in practical affairs. While proud of our 
Protestantism let us be grateful that the Catholic 
Church, as Dr. Schaff once said, ‘‘still stands like an 
immovable rock, bearing witness to the fundamental 
truths and facts of our holy religion.” 
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We are grateful to God for the Churches of the 
Reformation. Looking out over the Thuringian 
Woods from Luther’s little room in the Wartburg, 
and standing by his grave in the church where his 
voice once resounded in the proclamation of a pure 
Gospel, I have felt anew both the majesty of Luther’s 
work, and the necessity of carrying it on to still 
greater victories. We who claim to have gotten back 
to the truth and spirit of the early Church need to 
close up our divided ranks, to utilize our unequaled 
resources and sublime opportunities, and to make our 
Christendom a brighter reflection of the principles of 
the Gospel. To those who cherish the faith which 
we hold comes the voice of the Spirit. That Spirit 
rebukes the worldliness and selfishness of America, 
of England, of Germany. May the Great Republic 
give Christ and his Gospel to the millions under her 
flag who know notthe truth which liberates the soul! 
May England, Mother of Nations, free herself from 
inequalities and from the oppression of the poor! 
May she take up once more the work of Wicklif and 
Tyndale, of Latimer and Wesley, and reach her own 
multitudes who are aliens from the truth, and carry 
the Gospel which is her glory, in the spirit of Living- 
stone, to the millions of Africa, and the greater mil- 
lions of Asia! And may the German Fatherland, the 
home of Luther, the cradle of the Reformation, rise 
up from her castled Rhine to her Empire’s splendid 
capital, and from peasant to Kaiser, do honor once 
more to the mighty Gospel, which broke the fetters 
of pontifical supremacy and led the wayward Church 
back to the Bible and the Cross! 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY, HUGHES, JOWETT, 
THOMPSON. 


BY THE VERY REV. F, W. FARRAR, D.D., 
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I first met Charles Kingsley at the house of 
Archbishop Benson, who had then been recently ap- 
pvinted Head Master of Wellington College. Well- 
ington College is very near Kingsley’s Rectory of 
Eversley, and Kingsley’s eldest son was then a Well- 
ington boy. For this reason, and from his natural 
deep interest in the rising generation as ‘the trus- 
tees of posterity,’’ Kingsley took the deepest interest 
in the heroum filizz—the boys at the college, which 
was then beginning its career. He used to. ride over 
to the college on his strong, serviceable horse, to ac- 
company the boys in their paperchases and to encour- 
age them in all manlysports. On this occasion he 
preached to the boys in the new and then undeco- 
rated school chapel. His sermon was extempore; 
and I can remember how, as we came out of the 
chapel, his boy took him by the arm and said: ‘‘Oh, 
Father, what a jolly sermon!’’ It was only “jolly” 
in schoolboy parlance as being interesting and arrest- 
ing their attention, as otherwise it was a little sad in 
tone. I still remember it. He was instructing the 
lads in their duties to each other, how they ought to 
respect each other and to practice mutual forbear- 
ance. One of his illustrations was that they should 
not be to each other like alot of hounds in a kennel, 
snarling and yelping and biting each other, and each 
determined to secure for itself the biggest bone. In 
the form of the sermon there was nothing literary, it 
was a homely, practical address to boys by one who 
understood and sympathized with ther. 

He was at that time, as he often was, extremely 
depressed. His admirable biography leaves on us 
the true impression that, while he had occasional fits 
of exuberant gayety, the prevalent tone of his mind 
was sad. He felt bitterly that isolation in the Church 
which he shared with his friend and teacher, F. D. 
Maurice. He shrank from those savage attacks which 
fell to his lot, as to the lot of all true men, and com- 
plained at one time that ‘‘the papers were all cursing 
him like a dog” because, with Carlyle and Ruskin, he 
thought that there was something to be said for Gov- 
ernor Eyre. At the time of which I speak he had 
recently finished his most brilliant novel, ‘‘ Hypatia,’’ 
and was feeling the subsequent reaction. He said 
that the doctors told him he had exhausted the 
phosphorus in his brain, and advised him to give 
ample time to sleep and to eat plenty of fish. His 
latter years, when he was Canon, first of Chester, 
then for a short time of Westminster, were among 
the happiest years of his life. He neither expected 
nor desired any further promotion. At both cathe- 
drals he did admirable work. He always loved to see 
young men about him and to train them in strength 
and manliness, At Chester he formed a large Natural 
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History Society, and his walks and talks with the 
members were found to be full of intellectual stimu- 
lus. At Westminster he preached again many of the 
sermons which he had preached at Chester, and they 
produced a profound effect. It was curious to see 
him stand in the pulpit and gaze round him on the 
vast congregations with something of anxious curios- 
ity. He felt the responsibility of those occasions; 
but he managed to create a sort of electric sympathy 
between his hearers and himself—a sympathy created 
by the depth of his sincerity and earnestness. 

I knew Judge Hughes intimately for many years. 
My acquaintance with him began in a letter in which 
I had taken the liberty to write and point out a small 
mistake in natural history which he had made in 
‘Tom Brown’s School Days.” In his long and in- 
teresting reply he acknowledged the mistake, which 
was, I believe, corrected in later editions. I met him 
often, and he was once my guest for a fortnight at the 
Lodge, Marlborough College. He had come down to 
give a lecture to the boys on his American travels. 
The lecture was simple and homely enough, but it 
was full of fresh, manly experience, and this, together 
with the fact that he had written ‘‘Tom Brown’s 
School Days,’’ interested the Marlburians immensely. 
During that fortnight I had many a long and interest- 
ing walk and talk with him in the beautifu! forest of 
Savernake, and over the Downs and at Martinsell. 
Our conversation usually turned either upon ques- 
tions of religion, which were always to him full of un- 
dying interest, or on the various social problems of 
the day. I had one more long walk with him at New 
Quay in Cornwall, over the lovely promontories, only 
a year before his death. Even at that late period of 
life he seemed to have lost none of his old vigor and 
freshness. 

Dr. Jowett, of Balliol, was always among my 
kindest friends. He was my guest at Marlborough, 
and I saw him yearly at Westminster, and stayed with 
him five or six times when I was Bampton Lecturer 
at Oxford, and on other Sundays when I had to preach 
at Oxford, or when he invited me and Mrs. Farrar to 
stay with him. He came down to preach to my boys 
at Marlborough, for it was always my wish to give 
them the opportunity of hearing in the College Chapel 
some of the most eminent men and preachers of the 
day. The Sundays at Oxford were delightful. He 
generally had some distinguished guest, like Robert 
Browning or Matthew Arnold; and at his dinner-table 
on Sunday one met men like Mr. Freeman, the his- 
torian, or Canon Liddon, or some of the best-known 
Oxford residents. Meeting him thus often I never 
saw any trace of the silence or reticence or reluctance 
to talk which is often alluded to in his biography. I 
found him, during many a stroll about Oxford, ready 
to discuss freely any topic of interest and to speak his 
mind upon it; and there was a great charm about his 
gentleness and curtesy. I always regarded him as a 
sincerely and even deePly religious man, and that con- 
ception of him is amply justified by the details of his 
recent life, and especially by many passages in his 
beautiful letters. Mr. Leslie Stephen, in a recent pa- 
per, seems to condemn him, and to regard his ex- 
ample as harmful, because he thinks that he con- 
tinued to be a nominal member of the Church of Eng- 
land long after he had ceased to be a rea/ one. I 
think that this view is mistaken. Dr. Jowett re- 
mained a professed advocate of the Catholic faith and 
of the Church of England, because it represented to 
him the best he knew and the highest to which he could 
attain. But his was essentially the philosophic mind. 
He did not believe that it is in human power to see 
truth in definite, clear-cut outlines, or to formulate it 
with Aristotelian precision. Like Kant, he was over- 
powered with the grandeur of the starry heavens 
above and of the moral law within; but he shrank 
from all attempt at expressing, still more at exhaust- 
ing, the kind of truth which is of its essence incom- 
prehensible, in the formal pigeon-holes of metaphys- 
ical dialectics. I once heard him preach a most in- 
teresting sermon on Miracles—most interesting, tho 
I could by no means agree with it all. He argued on 
the impossibility of seeing God as it were through the 
chinks of the abnormal and the exceptional, and he 
showed how very little we understand of the strange, 
perplexing, and often overwhelmingly saddening cir- 
cumstances of nature and of life, instancing the 
heart-broken anguish of a mother at the death of 
some fair child— 


‘‘ Soft silken primrose, fading timelessly.” 


«« Just like Jowett,” said an indignant and well-known 
Oxford tutor to me, as we walked out of St. Mary’s— 
‘just nibbling at an argument; just hinting a fault, 
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and hesitating dislike.” The criticismi Was at once 
_ just and unjust; it was just, as indicating the form of 
the sermon, and its possible tendency to suggest doubt 
which it did not solve; but unjust in that it did not 
recognize the different ways of envisaging truth which 
are inseparable from the differences of human temper- 
ament. ‘‘ All that he knows, I see,’’ said a mystic of 
a philosopher, ‘‘ All that he sees, I Anow,” said the 
philosopher of the mystic. Hence Dr. Jowett cared 
little for the minutiz of theological dogmatism or the 
verbal subticties of scholastic shibboleths. He 
thought, I imagine, that they were apt to deceive 
men’s minds with the arrogant semblance of knowl- 
edge without the reality; and he accepted them as be- 
ing, at the best, but asymftotes to truth. But for this 
very reason he would not repudiate them. He could 
offer nothing definite as a substitute for them, and 
held that they had a certain value, if they were not 
overestimated, as tho they expressed exhaustive or 
final verities. He would, I think, have had much 
sympathy with the remark of Angélique Arnauld: «I 
am of the Church of all the saints; and all the saints 
are of my Church’’; and he would have said with 
Abraham Lincoln: ‘‘When I find a Church which 
writes prominently over its portals, ‘ Love God with 
all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself,’ to that 
Church will I belong.” This was perhaps the reason 
why his sermons were, as a rule, moral, simple, prac- 
tical, and, in later years, when he preached annually 
at Westminster Abbey, he usually chose a biograph- 
ical subject. 

The last name on my list is that of Dr. Thomp- 
son, the famous Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He was a good and ripe scholar, and was the best 
Platonist at Cambridge, as Jowett was at Oxford. He 
wrote but little, and not much that will be permanent; 
yet I cannot but think that grievous injustice is done 
to his memory when he is regarded chiefly as the 
sayer of those sharp, witty, and often bitter epigrams, 
which, as applied to their betters, small and malig- 
nant natures often find an eager pleasure in quoting. 
It is no lessa man than Pascal who said: ‘‘ Déseur 
de bons mots, mauvais caractére’’ ; and the man is not 
to be envied who can have the courage to say, with 
Quintilian, ‘‘ Potius amicum quam dictum perdidi.”’ 
These often-quoted epigrams—the delight of the 
smali minds to whom nothing is more agreeable than 
the power to repeat some clever depreciation of men, 
who, to them at any rate, are ‘‘as captain is to sub- 
altern’’—had not even the merit of representing Dr. 
Thompson's real estimates. They were, in fact, mere 
splenetic outbursts born of momentary ill-temper and 
dyspepsia, like some of the brutalities of Carlyle. 
Some of Dr. Thompson’s sayings were witty, as when 
he said of Ely, where, as.Professor of Greek, he held 
a canonry, *‘ The place is so damp that even my ser- 
mons won't keep dry there”; and sometimes full of 
shrewdness, as when he said at a college meeting 
where some of the young Fellows were treating with 
very little respect the opinions of their seniors, ‘*None 
of us is quite infallible, not even the youngest.’ But 
others, of which many float about Cambridge society, 
were mere petulancies of which he was- himself 
ashamed; as when he said of an amiable and excel- 
lent scholar: ‘‘ The time that he spends on the neg- 
lect of his duties he wastes on the adornment of his 
person”; and of an eminent professor, whose first 
lecture he attended: ‘‘I little thought that we should 
so soon have cause to regret his predecessor, Profess- 
or ——,,”’ a double-edged condemnation against two 
men, both of whom were in reality much more emi- 
nent than the author of the sarcasm. Dr. Thomp- 
son, to my knowledge, used such remarks of men re- 
specting whom they were enthusiastically repeated by 
all the vulgar and malicious, but whom the Master 
himself in reality honored and esteemed. 

Dr. Thompson was a singular and interesting man. 
I knew him well, beeause I was many times his guest 
at Trinity Lodge. He had a sort of Olympian man- 
ner, which did injustice to the real kindness of his 
heart. Once when a wit designated the various 
heads of colleges and professors by the names of vari- 
ous Greek deities, Thompson appeared as Adonis— 
** A don is.’’ But his manner did not express his real 
character. He had lived the life of a Cambridge don; 
and he told me that there was a period of his life in 
which he had been liable to fits of melancholy so over- 
whelming that he could only lie on the floor and 
groan, but that this depression was always dispelled 
by hard work. Altho Dr. Thompson, in one of his 
epigrams, was severe to me, he always expressed him- 
self most kindly, and treated me as an honored guest. 
I only saw him taken aback once. I had entered the 
drawing-room of the Lodge jest before the University 
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sérmion, which I had to preach, and which he had to 
attend as vice-chancellor. His back was turned to 
me, and he thought it was Mrs. Thompson who had 
entered the room. ‘‘J shall sleep frightfully,” he 
said, and turning round, saw me with a broad smile 
on my face, very much amused by his remark, not in 
the least hurt by it. He proceeded rather elaborately 
to explain that he was not feeling very well; that the 
afternoon was a rather sleepy time; that he had not 
slept well the night before; and that the remark was: 
not meant in the smallest degree as an unfavorable 
reflection on my sermons, etc., of which, indeed, both 
by word of mouth and in letters he spoke very kind- 
ly. Iassured him with a laugh, that even had he 
meant to speak slightingly, I should not have been in 
the smallest degree offended, being far too well 
aware how many people think that sermons are, as 
Jowett expressed it, ‘‘a great trial to intellectual 
men,”’ being, moreover, free from all illusion about 
the difficulties of sermons at the best, and in particu- 
lar as to my own endless deficiencies. But I think 
that the Master could not quite get over the 
feeling that, as schoolboys express it, he had *‘ put 
his foot in it.’’ To most sermons, however, he was 
as little partial as to his own. He was once ex- 
pressing to me his astonishment at the unbroken 
flood of speech poured forth without a written note 


‘by a famous preacher, who had been recently occupy- 


ing the University pulpit. ‘‘ Were you struck by his 
sermon?’’ I asked. ‘‘Miror magis,’’ he replied, 
with a sort of Olymhian uplifting of his eyebrows. 
He made my acquaintance when I wasa young under- 
graduate, by asking me to one of his ‘ wines,’’ tho I 
was not '‘on his side,” z. ¢., not under his tutorship. 
This was very unusual, and why he invited me I do 
not know, for I was a stranger to him. Some one 
asked him whether it was because I was one of ‘‘ the 
Apostles’’ (as he himself had been). ‘‘ No,’ he said; 
“it was a lucky hit—that is all.’’ From that time 
till his death I never received at his hand anything 
but kindness and consideration. ° 


Lonpvon, ENGLAND. 


People Who Have Made Me Miserable. 


BY TUDOR JENKS. 





I REMEMBER an anecdote—tho I ungratefully forget 
its author—concerning the thrashing in mature life 
of one.who had bullied in school-days the adminis- 
trator of the long-delayed punishment. In that case 
the bullied had, in course of time, outgrown the 
bully, and had also the good luck to meet him. 

There are certain individuals enshrined in my 
memory whom it would give me great pleasure to re- 
quite for the unhappy hours they have inflicted upon 
me—at least, I love to imagine them at my mercy; yet 
I have all the time an uneasy feeling that I should 
forgive them. Once, indeed, 1 had the pleasure of 
holding one foe in play; but, alas!—I forgave him. 

Among those individuals some take part in scenes 
of childhood. Easily first isa small boy of foreign 
extraction, who had been so belabored by his father 
that corporal punishment had no terrors for him. He 
was immune by reason of repeated blows. We went 
to the country and stayed at one of a group of hotels 
on an elevated plateau amid the mountains. The 
small, bullet-headed foreigner ruled us children with 
a rod of iron. He would occasionally announce, with 
cold-blooded animosity, that he ‘‘ was going to 
lick So-and-so.’’ And we lived ina state of terror 
lest we might be upon the proscribed list. Even then 
I was old enough to have heard often the adage that 
every bully is a coward; and I was also old enough to 
know that the saying was absurd. , 

Nothing happened to me; but the shadow of that 
baleful infant darkened many an hour after he had 
faded away like the bullet-headed nightmare he was. 
I shouldn’t mind having it out with him now—pro- 
vided I was in strict training. 

Next in the procession I recall a certain teacher. 
We boys didn’t admire himthen; and now I remem- 
ber him clearly enough to know he was a shallow, 
narrow-minded martinet who abused the authority a 
foolish school system had put into his hands. 

His instrument of torture was the Procrustean bed 
of ‘‘Mental Arithmetic’’—a form of mental gym- 
nastics now, I hope, extinct. He insisted upon a 
rapid, accurate, verbally correct style of recitation 
that would have delighted the father of Frederick 
the Great. 

As little boys, some of us were more agonized over 
that wretched Mental Arithmetic than we should 
have been if confronted by some real terror. For 
fear is relative, after all, An old backwoodsman 
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visiting New York was asked how he and his com- 
panions on the frontier could live and move and have 
their being when every rock or tree might screen a 
savage, and the messenger of death might at any 
moment arrive. 

‘‘Well,” said he, ‘‘we risked our lives every day. 
But it’s as bad here. When I cross Broadway a 
policeman yells ‘ Look out!’ and yanks me from before 
a cable-car; then I take a new start, and just dodge a 
hansom cab. Either way, it’s taking risks; and for 
my part, I prefer the Indians. They don’t make so 
much noise.” 

So in school we risked only bad marks; but the 
trivial nature of the penalty was perceived by only a 
few illuminati whose derring-do was the pride and awe 
of us commoner mortals. 

Another teacher-fiend was a blond gentleman with 
abundant whiskers of atow-like nature, who one day 
conceived the brilliant idea of compelling us at the 
end of every session in his classroom to report each 
his own deficiencies—the atrocious crime of whisper- 
ing, or ‘‘communicating,” as it was prettily called. 

The precious scheme worked to perfection. It 
snared all the honest boys, and let the dishonest ones 
escape—in which respect it worked much as an in- 
come-tax works in the adult world. Then we organ- 
ized a delegation, and appealed to the schoolmaster’s 
sense of fairness, setting forth the defects of his plan. 
And he grinned indulgently over his towy whiskers, 
failed to answer our arguments except as a Peck- 
sniff might have done, and waved us away. It gives 
mea sense of keen pleasure to say that he was a lazy 
sneak whom to-day I wouldn’t trust around 4 corner 
with buildings on it. It candono harm to abuse his 
memory; neither he nor any one can now recognize 
his portrait. 

Another similar figure was an insignificant creature 
whom fortune had putin a position of high authority 
inaschool. His weighty dignity, as he admonished 
some trembling culprit who had broken some idiotic 
rule, was as absurd as it was cruel. There is no need 
to specify; the school tyrant, the pedagog bully, is 
known to every schoolboy—an imitation of Macau- 
lay’s phrase that has the advantage of being true. 

I remember one more pedagog who inflicted acute 
mental torture upon a little boy because the child had 
laughed and made harmless fun in a class taught by 
the teacher’s wife. The little fellow was hauled be- 
fore the petty despot, and accused of ‘‘insulting his 
wife!” an absurd but awful offense. 

No one can hate the old whipping days more than 
I; but I think the ferule a more merciful and more 
manly resort than such a piece of sham ‘‘ moral 
suasion.” 

Nor were vacation days free of the bully and tyrant, 
My brother and I had a.-little dog, and loved it as 
boys love their pets. The dog chased some turkeys 
belonging toa farm. The brute who had charge of 
the fowls told us to call off the dog. We did so, but 
could not stop the chase at once. Meanwhile the 
man went after his shotgun, and, as the dog came 
running back, shot it dead. 

I can see my brother now, gathering up the body of 
the bleeding, dying dog; and I shall never forget 
what was then aterrible tragedy. For years I cher- 
ished an Indian’s thirst for vengeance on that man; 
but of course it came to nothing, and the man is 
dead. 

Less tragic, but nearly as provocative of suffering 
to me, was the bullying of my small brother by one 
too large and strong for me to fight. That bullying 
boy has forgotten the whole matter, I know; but I 
haven’t. He has been successful in life and is pros- 
perous, and no doubt would have the upper hand yet, 
were I disposed to try conclusions with him; yet civ- 
ilization and the advance of intelligence forbid me to 
lie in wait and drop bricks upon his head. Should I 
like to? Don’t ask the question. Of course not. 

Later in life one begins to see two sides to ques- 
tions, and such grudges as I could recall against 
those who have since cozened or bullied me have not 
the heartiness of youth. But it is possible that man- 

kind’s fixed belief in a system of future justice may be 
altruistic on the punitive as well as on the rewarding 
side. 

In the world of letters, too, there are men whom 
I shall never see save between the lines of their 
books, and yet against whom I could frame an indict- 
ment. Anthony Trcllope, in spite of the affection 
extorted by his unique and delightful autobiography, 
has caused the young writer many a pang. Why did 
Trollope rise so early every day, and write so regu- 
larly, and make so much money? Benjamin Frank- 
lin, too, spent his money so wisely as to be positively 
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offensive; and Emerson and Thoreau—what business 
had they to extract from the commonplace gems that 
no one else can find, nor yet should overlook ? 

As a set-off to the unpleasant teachers I have re- 
ferred to let me record the action of a human college 
professor to whom came a student asking to be ex- 
cused for a tardy mark, and alleging that in three 
years at college he had never been marked delin- 
quent. ' 

‘‘Humph!”’ growled the professor; ‘‘ high time you 
were!’’ And the mark remained. 

Gross tyranny—save in Turkey—is going out; yet 
the petty tyranny of the mora] bully causes more suf- 
fering in the aggregate, if less in detail, 

One may almost forgive the champion prize-figkter 
because of his dethroning the former champion; but 
the ideal ending of the struggle for supremacy is that 
of the Kilkenny cats—which reference makes an ap- 
propriate tail-piece. 


New York City. 





The Function of Boards of Directors. 


BY HENRY A. STIMSON, D.D. 


THE discussion awakened in England by the in- 
quiry into the management of the Chartered South 
African Company is of especial interest as bearing 
upon the function of the variously named bodies who, 
as Directors, or Trustees, or Boards, or Prudential 
and Executive Committees, are chosen to represent 
the general constituency in the management of our 
benevolent societies and educational and philanthropic 
institutions. 

Ordinarily there are two distinct bodies, the Fac- 
ulty and the Corporation in the college, the Secreta- 
ries and the Board, or Committee, in a missionary 
society. Their functions appear to be, and generally 
are, distinct; the one administrative, the other rep- 
resentative. The question is, How far ought they to 
be kept so? Their relative duties are seldom clearly 
defined; and, ancient as some corporations are the 
modern development of corporate management has 
been so great and so rapid that, as matter of fact, 
practice has become very diverse, the conception of 
the distinct functions has bzen lost and individual 
responsibility has been greatly impaired. No flagrant 
abuse has occurred with us; but the pressure of the 
continued falling off in contributions is occasioning in 
all our national denominational gatherings sharp in- 
quiry into methods of administration, and the times 
are ripe for a better understanding. 

There must be in all efficient corporate organiza- 
tions an administrative head charged with the duty 
of securing the object for which the organization 
exists, and directly responsible for success or failure. 
In a college this is the president, with the faculty, 
whom, while the corporation elects, he virtually ap- 
points. Ina missionary society, it is the Secretary 


or secretaries, with the working force in the office © 


and on the field. Efficiency as measured by the work 
to be done is the supreme test in this department. 
Knowledge of the particular work, training, expe- 
rience, industry, adaptability and high personal char- 
acter are the requirements. 

These positions are generally filled by men and 
women who give their whole time to the work, and 
are paid for their services. It is ordinarily accepted 
as a life-work, and uninterrupted tenure of office is at 
once a qualification and a reward. 

But as a corporation, whether commercial or phil- 
anthropic, exists in order that many whocannot share 
the labor may yet share in the result, another depart- 
ment is created, which in a business organization 
represents the stockholders, in a philanthropic, the 
constituency. It is chosen periodically by the con- 
Stituency. Its function is to determine the policy 
which shall carry into effect the purpose of those 
whom it represents, to guard the society’s funds, 
determining how they shall be expended, to protect 
and represent the society in its external relations, and 
in general soto communicate between the adminis- 
trative department and the constituency that the lat- 
ter shall be assured that the work is properly con- 
ducted and that their interest in it shall be main- 
tained, undiminished. Its members always serve 
without pay, often, indeed, paying their own neces- 
sary expenses. 

The question now is, How should this board be 
constituted, and what should be its particular duties? 
The English investigation brings out the fact that in 
the case of alarge corporation partly commercial, but 
having important political relations, involving the 
welfare of a multitude of people, the directors really 
represented nobody, and knew nothing of what the 
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officers of the society were doing. It further comes 
out that noble lords are in the habit of allowing their 
names to appear on all sorts of boards of direction, 
without the least intention of accepting any duty or 
responsibility. 

We have no ‘noble lords,” but a little inquiry will 
develop the fact that a chief difficulty in the way of 
our philanthropic corporations, particularly our re- 
ligious and missionary societies, is in securing direct- 
ors who will attend meetings and take interest, in the 
work. There is very general efficiency, for there are 
always those who give themselves heart and soul to 
their task, and the Lord’s cause has not more devoted 
servants or men to whom more is due for the general 
progress of the Kingdom. ° 

Nevertheless, evils have grown up. Members are 
generally re-elected, regardless of their qualifications, 
so long as they are willing to serve; men are kept on 
the board year after year long after their usefulness 
has passed; elections have become largely perfunc- 
tory, andthe interest in them of the constituency in 
consequence so small that often it is difficult to get a 
quorum to vote; and the management of the society, 
as very often of a business corporation, falls into the 
hands of one or two, who, whatever their efficiency, 
are in no sense representative of the constituency. 
Happy the corporation which, under these conditions, 
does not find its administrative officers losing their in- 
dependence, and its directors voting large sums to 
members of their own body for their services. 

How then ought the representative board to be 
constituted? An expert before the House of Lords 
committee said: ‘‘I do not know any large concern 
where the business could be carried on if every 
director attempted to make himself thoroughly cog- 
nizant of the business.’’ 

The Spectator says that this deliverance coming 
from such a source, is at first sight startling; but a 
moment's thought will show that general supervision 
may be salutary where detailed interference would be 
fatal. Walter Bagehot points out with regard to the 
Bank of England, the greatest joint stock company in 
the world, that ‘‘its government is composed of men 
with a high average of general good sense, with an 
excellent knowledge of business in general, but with- 
out any special knowledge of the particular business 
in which they are engaged.’’ Their general good 
sense and vivid sense of responsibility enables them to 
do all that is necessary as a supervising board. The 
expert work they leave to the administrative officers, 
and hold them to a sharp responsibility for it. 

From a business point of view the ideal board of 
directors is ‘‘one which regards itself merely as a sub- 
committee of the shareholders appointed to give up 
some portion of their time to the supervision of the 
business, and report to the rest of the proprietors 
from time to time as to its progress. The success or 
failure of the concern depends almost entirely upon 
the selection of the chief salaried official.” 

Ifit were generally understood that this is the dis- 
tinctive character of our philanthropic and mission- 
ary boards it would not be difficult to secure our 
strongest and best younger business men as members. 
Expert knowledge is not required. What is re- 
quired is good common sense and a hearty and loyal 
conviction of the importance of the trust committed 
tothem. The difficulty is to bring about the accept- 
ance of this view. If college boards attempt to do the 
work of the president and the faculty, if the mission- 
ary committees minimize the office of their secretaries, 
and benevolent institutional boards perpetually pot- 
ter over the internal administration of their institu- 
tion, men and women who have other business in life 
will not serve on the boards, or if they are members 
will not attend. 

To get the best service of boards of direction we 
need to sharply define their duties, to show that they 
are such as any intelligent Christian man or woman 
can readily render, and to make clear and honorable 
their importance. We must select them by an elec- 
tion which expresses the choice of the constituency 
and recognizes their representative character. We 
must elect them in groups, and for a limited term of 
service, so that new members shall have from the 
outset a proper position with relation to older ones. 
We must protect them from all possibility of sus- 
picion of seeking selfish ends, by an absolute prohibi- 
tion of voting themselves compensation, which has 
always been the spirit, if not now the letter, of the 

New York law. We must expect them to secure the 
best possible administration, and then to give their 


- best strength to upholding its hands; and we must 


ourselves respond to their recommendations for in- 
creased efficiency. 
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The day seems to have come for great benefactions 
to our institutions of learning and local charity. It 
certainty will not pass without lifting our religious 
and missionary enterprises to a plane of correspond- 
ing dignity and power. We may well summon our 
best and busiest men to the administrations of these 
trusts, and do all in our power to make their office 
honorable and honored. 


“New Vork City. 


The Cormorant Fishing at Gifu. 


BY MABEL LOOMIS TODD. 


ENTERING a closed port in Japan is much like 
stepping backward twenty years, to a time before 
foreigners were a familiar sight even on the streets of 
Kobe and Yokohama. There much of the bloom has 
been rubbed from the native life and customs—even 
the national character seems different. But regions 
still exist where Japan in its original simplicity may 
even now be seen; and a succession of favoring cir- 
cumstances enabled a party of Americans, during the 
past summer, to visit some of these now rare locali- 
ties. 

In attempting to take the ‘Coronet,’ a sailing 
yacht, down the eastern coast of the main island to 
Kobe fora trip through the Inland Sea, the winds 
and waters were found somewhat unfavorable to such 
an undertaking. It was too near the typhoon season 
for entirely comfortable sailing. Days of wind blow- 
ing almost a gale, anda high sea alternated with 
hours of flat calm and suggestively brilliant sunsets. 
The Kurosiwa, or Black Current, also assisted 
against any rapid progress toward Kobe. The trip 
was obviously impractical at that season; and after a 
few days of interesting but rather ineffectual sailing, 
a run was made back to the Suruga Gulf to obtain, if 
possible, permission to land at Shimidzu, a small 
closed port lying almost under the shadow of great 
Fuji, which nobly dominates this entire region. 

A Japanese naval officer came on board at Shimid- 
zu, very polite, but evidently wondering what possi- 
ble business could have brought a foreign yacht into 
these unusual waters. After explaining the situation 
to him, and showing the imposing mass of official in- 
troductions from the Governments at Washington 
and Tokio, permission to land was graciously ac- 
corded. 

By that time a fleet of sampans had surrounded us, 
some of their occupants having heard of the approach of 
a foreign sailing-vessel early inthe morning; and they 
had paddled for hours to reach us, from even twelve 
to fifteen miles away. While they gazed with undis- 
guised curiosity they themselves were no less inter- 
esting ; and several cameras were at once turned 
toward boatloads sufficiently picturesque to adorn the 
pages of any ‘ Typical Japan.” Cameras were evident- 
ly of no significance in their experience; so there was 
no instant changing of natural attitudes into self-con- 
sciousness as the snapshots were made. 

It was no less real Japan upon landing, when the 
entire community stood on the stone quay to see, or 
help the party ashore. Eight miles of riding followed, 
sometimes through the narrow streets of queer little 
towns where the coming of the procession was hailed 
with shouts as far ahead as it could be seen, where 
children ran for their parents, and young girls clat- 
tered along at surprising speed on their wooden shoes, 
in search of their grandparents, that all might be on 
hand for the passing, and where every house formed 
a balcony for the aged and withered, the plump and 
matronly, or the chubby and spherical members of the 
family, to view the spectacle; or past rice-fields where 
the burrowers in the mud straightened themselves for 
a moment to gaze and call to their companions—all 
was real Japan of the lower class, unadulterated and 
chiefly unadorned. 

The objective point of the journey was Gifu, where 
we might see the cormorant fishing by night, for 
which the place is famous among the Japanese. 

If there were any word stronger than picturesque 
it should be used in describing this sight. From the 
inn to the Nagara River is a somewhat long jinrik- 
isha ride through the streets of Gifu, still lighted by 
the pretty lanterns and flaring torches, instead of the in- 
congruous electricity which has, in some cities, large- 
ly replaced them, The effect during the turns around 
dark corners and through narrow passages, or over 
bridges, was quite precarious enough to be artistic. 
At last a long bridge appeared, full of curves and 
angles and strange ‘‘jogs,’’ and across it the jinrik- 
ishas were swiftly whirled, while the sound of rushing 
water over a fall came up from the blackness below, 
Little boats were drifting down the river, bearing 
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brilliantly burning boughs to attract the fish—a feeble 
imitation of the celebrated fishing in active progress 
still several miles above. 

A boat had been engaged, and we were soon 
shoved off into a scene of great gayety. Japanese 
pleasure barges covered the river, very wide at this 
point, their bright awnings lined by tossing lanterns, 
the faces of attractive girls looking out between the 
paper screens, now pushed wide apart, and the bows of 
each boat full of men poling their respective floats up 
the river with brawny and muscular arms. Beyond, 
a dark and heavily wooded h Il rose silently against a 
sky but a shade less black, for only on moonless 
nights, from May to October, is this sort of- fishing 
pursued. Beneath, the river flowed duskily; and it 
was something of a shock to see, suddemy, a man 
walking closely past in the water, his dark-blue 
kimono well tucked up into his o0dz, and his brown 
limbs shining as he stepped into the light circle of 
our lanterns, and off into the darkness again. 

Toward midnight bright lights ahead showed where 
the work was actively in progress. Coming nearer, 
six boats appeared, in each of which stood a man, 
holding a handful of cords, twelve of them, attached 
to as many birds, which were diving and scrambling 
in the river, occasionally fluttering back into the 
boat, while an iron cage full of blazing fagots was 
swung from each bow far over the water. And not 
one of those twelve lines was ever tangled. The 
skill of a circus rider with his horses must be less 
than that required in holding twelve lines in one 
hand, attached to twelve screaming, fluttering, di- 
ving, frantic cormorants in their feverish fishing. 

An iron ring surrounds the base of the neck of each 
bird. When he swallows the fish only the small ones 
can pass this tight ring—the larger ones remain in 
the bird’s throat; and when that is full he is pulled 
back into the boat, there to disgorge the most of what 
he has been at such trouble to obtain. It seems 
strange that he should still desire to go fishing again 
immediately, but he is as eager as ever, and swoops 
back into the water, diving and splashing after the ai 
with unabaited zeal. 

An evening’s catch for the twelve birds of each 
boat is about three thousand. The fishermen are 
very kind to their birds, and if at the end of tie 
work they think that-fewer little fish have passed the 
ring than should properly suffice for the supper of the 
birds, each man never fails to add enough from his 
baskets to satisfy them completely. The birds are 
then put into comfortable wicker cages to rest. The 
ring around the throat is said not to disturb or annoy 
them in the least. 

It was an unmistakably unique sight—the flaring 
lights, the blazing fagots, the half-naked boatmen, 
the diving and excited birds, the swiftly flowing, 
shallow river, the pleasure boats hovering near, and 
the baskets piled high with shining fish. 

It must have been long after midnight when onr 
train of jinrikishas pulled up in the mossy courtyard 
of the Tamaiya inn, and the sleepy little maids pulled 
off our shoes, that we might go through the long 
polished corridors to our softly matted rooms, each 
with its one or two choice ornaments. There we 
prepared to sleep happily on the floor, under the green 
mosquito-netting, while the sound of gentle summer 
rain falling on the stone lanterns and porcelain seats 
of the tiny gardens outside the windows, began an im- 
mediately effectual lullaby. 


AMHERST, Mass. 





Music. 
The Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion. 


BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


THE recent highly successful convention, in New York 
City, of this large and enlarging organization has drawn 
to it new and wide attention. The Association is now 
in its twenty-first year. From an inconspicuous tho 
earnest beginning in the Western town of Delaware, O., 
in December, 1876, it has reached a stage of develop- 
ment and of real importance to one of our country’s 
busiest art-professions that claims notice as never be- 
fore. For atime, the actualdetails of the management 
of the Association, and, in some ratio to them, its prog- 
ress and its value, were things vague and unsatisfac- 
tory. But this summer’s New York Convention oc- 
cupying a week of varied and often crowded sessions 
in the Grand Central Palace, on Lexington Avenue, 
in particular struck the note of success.. It has so 
revitalized and electrified the Association, and sud- 
denly has defined with so much more dignity than 
hitherto the material in it, that a new chapter of its 
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national career seems begun from this date, which all 
interested in the plan will hope may be bright and long. 

The Association, by its Constitution set forth one ob- 
ject as ‘‘ mutual improvement by interchange of ideas.” 
This was to be advanced between teachers of music and 
musicians, vocal and instrumental, all over the country 
by publications under the Association’s own care; by 
personal acquaintance and mutual assertion of ideas; 
and by that system of annual Conventions at which 
careful discussion and studies of the music instructor’s 
work should be presented—enlarged with addresses and 
colloquies on musical topics in general as should be 
pertinent. The second article of the original Consti- 
tution was also decisive—the Association’s aim ‘‘ to 
broaden the culture of music among us ’’—and in touch 
with the foregoing one. Thethird article ‘‘ to cultivate 
fraternal feelings” is no longer official (let us hope be- 
cause it can be taken for granted). Any music teacher 
at the outset might become an active member bya fee 
of one dollar; and other than music teachers were 
eligible to honorary membership on the same inexpen- 
sive footing. Among the original 1,871 charter mem- 
bers were Dr. Eben Tourgee, of Boston; Mr. Theodore 
Presser, of Philadelphia (who in a considerable sense 
organized the Association); Mr. W. S. B. Mathews, 
now editor of the magazine Music; Mr. Lowell W. 
Mason, of Massachusetes—and some fifty-nine others, 
chiefly identified with music in Western States. The 
Association, indeed, began its life, and long continued 
its work, as a Western undertaking. Only five of the 
original members were from Eastern States, and but 
one was from New York. 

That first Convention, in 1876, elicited valuable papers 
bearing directly on the aim of the Association to clarify 
aad ease the music-teacher’s responsibility. More em- 
phatically was this special purpose of the plan and a 
widening of interest in it shown in the 1878 meetings 
(none occurred in 1877) at Fairport, Chautauqua Lake, 
N. Y., and in Cincinnati in 1879, when new officers were 
elected, when the national representations of teachers 
and other musicians had broadened. The programs of 
essays were richer. Still it was a day of small things 
for the Association. It had paid $113.19 for printing 
its proceedings, and its documents of the year before! 
And as to numbers, in 1879, with only one hundred and 
seventy-five teachers attending out of the country’s one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand the movement was 
not brisk as a ‘‘national” one. Of the concert-element 
much was made at this third Convention, and that mat- 
ter has continued to increase in significance until the 
present time—when orchestral and choral concerts, 
recitals vocal and instrumental, new American music, 
and technical illustrations of many sorts were a large 
interest, morning, afternoon and evening, between 
June 24th and 28th. The Conventions at Buffalo, Al- 
bany, Chicago, Providence (the last a remarkable meet- 
ing in its literary and musical interest and real helpful- 
ness) and Cleveland succeeded. The Association mem- 
bership, in 1884, had reached nearly six hundred. The 
Constitution had been improved. The national mission 
was being made good. 

New York’s first Convention was held in 1885, our 
then acting Mayor, Mr. A. L. Sanger, inaugurating it. 
If was in this Convention that the ‘‘ standard musieal 
pitch’’ question was brought up, and that the committee 
in charge of the matter enjoined the national adoption 
of the French standard one (A—3, 535). The Boston, 
Indianapolis, and second Chicago meetings increased 
the Association’s members to 1,656. Whenthe Conven- 
lion at Philadelphia (in 1889) the notable Detroit one 
(1890), at Cleveland (1892), and Utica, were incidents of 
the past the organization numbered more than a thou- 
sand, and its exercises received most flattering notice. 
It was officially in session during the Columbian Expo- 
sition at Chicago, but rather lost in the crowd of that 
affair’s musical chaos. But with the year 1894, and 
the Saratoga Convention, the imperfections of its or- 
ganization, errors in its constitution, and many outside 
circumstances, plainly opposed its progress. There 
had been signs of weakness and trouble at Detroit in 
1893. The ominous chapter of the Association’s history 
was, indeed, so dark, its support so unsatisfactory, and 
its management so sharply criticised, that the question 
of disbanding it, or at least of reorganizing, was 
mooted. The uncheerful history that followed may be 
kindly generalized to-day. Enough to say that in 1894, 
1895, and even last year, including the sessions success- 
ively at Saratoga, St. Louis, Detroit and Denver, the 
M. T. N. A. was growing almost a by-word among 
American musicians. Its financial support was propor- 
tionately so slight that it could not publish its proceed- 
ings. Even last year, at Denver, only sixty members 
attended, standard as was the program and vitally im- 
portant the business to be done. There was discour- 
agement, faultfinding—just or unjust—and grim signs 
of dissolution. 

With this city’s summer session the good fairies all at 
once returned. A stirring week began and ended in tri- 
umph. There was a brilliant series of sessions, a gen- 
eral affluence of members and of outside musicians. A 
concert scheme of formidable variety and magnitude 
wae carried out for pleasure and instruction, including 


everything except an operatic performance. Religious 
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music was particularly exemplified; and thoour Catholic 
musicians did not exert themselves representatively, it 
is worth while to note how interestingly Protestant 
ecclesiastical music and even the Jewish music ritual was 
illustrated. The distinguished teachers, critics and 
musicians, East and West, rallied and took part. The 
papers read and the discussions came from specialists 
of the first rank. The publication of many of the con- 
tributions of this sort is now current (in The Musical 
Courier of this city, acting as the Association’s organ), 
and are musical literature of much suggestiveness and 
authority to the teaching profession and the thoughtful 
musician. The defects in the Association’s organization 
were taken inhand. The result now is a reformed Con- 
stitution, even more zealous officers, and a more national 
aim than ever before. New York and new vitality came 
together—perhaps by mere coincidence, perhaps other- 
wise. But in any case, the happy change has arrived. 
It is not yet a richsociety, not yet a wholly efficient one, 
not yet enough a quite national influence—but it bids 
fair soon to be so. 


Sanitary. 
The Medicine of Shakespeare’s Time. 


In reckoning up the great advances made during 
Queen Victoria’s sixty years reign, the most eminent 
men in every department of life have been employed to 
set forth the illustrious record, and the most natural 
impulse has been to institute a comparison with the state 
of things in the reign of Elizabeth—to parallel the then 
by the now. A glamour is thrown over the day of the 
Maiden Queen by the men of genius, who, headed by 
Shakespeare, surrounded her; but, as is well remarked 
by one who has studied the matter, there has been more 
advance made in all thesciences and arts that contribute 
to the comfort and enjoyment of life during these sixty 
years than there was inall the sixty centuries preceding. 
Without going into detail, the grand fact remains that 
the average of human life has more than doubled since 
Elizabeth’sday. The more we study the period the more 
we have cause to be glad that our lot was cast in this 
later and better time. 

Among other curiosities that have come to light is a 
‘*Case Book’’ of Dr. John Hall, who was the husband of 
Shakespeare’s oldest daughter, Susannah, and who was 
spoken of by his fellow-doctors as a “‘ most skilful and 
experienced physician.” In ‘* Observation XXXV,” Dr. 
Hall describes a child having fits and being cured by 
‘* round pieces of piony roots hanged about the neck of 
the child,” then a plaster was laid over the region of the 
heart, and ‘‘ the hair was powdered with roots of piony,”’ 
and ‘‘ thus the child was delivered from its fits.’’ 

In 1632 Dr. Hall fell sick himself, and he has left a 
most complete and interesting account of his illness and 
his treatment and recovery. He calls it ‘‘ Observation 
LX.”’ The account begius with the following thanks- 
giving: 

‘Thou, O Lord, which hast the power of Life and Death, 
and drawest from the Gates of Death, I confess, without 
any Art or Counsel of Man, but only from Thy Goodness 


- and Clemency, Thou hast saved me from the bitter and 


deadly symptoms of deadly Fever, beyond the expecta- 
tions of all about me, restoring me from the very jaws of 
Death, as it were, to former health, for which I praise Thy 
name, O most merciful God, and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, praying Thee to give me a most thankful, heart tor 
this great favor, for which I have cause to admire Thee.” 

He gives a minute description of very severe symptoms 
which he tried to deal with alone for a time, during 
which time eight ounces of blood were drawn from the 
liver-vein, and ten ounces by leeches applied locally; 
and he had taken enough medicine to supply half a 
modern hospital, and grew no better very fast, notwith- 
standing he had had a live pigeon cut open and applied 
to his feet ‘‘ to draw the vapors down,” as he had had a 
slight delirium. Then his wife called in his friends, the 
physicians, and they proceeded to show what they were 
for in the administration of a dose consisting of nine 
ingredients and a hypnotic made of three, but among 
them ‘‘the syrup of red poppies.” Then they made a 
plaster for his back of six ingredients, and another for 
the heart with five more, and added to the day’s 
work a final pill with five other ingredients; and he 
follows with: ‘‘Thus I was pretty well able to take 
meat.’’ All records unite in praising his skill, and there 
is strong reason to think that Dr. and Mrs. Hall lived 
with Shakespeare in what was called ‘‘the Great House 
at Stratford ”’; and this living together is thought to ac- 
count for the accurate knowledge of medicine—according 
to the ideas of the time—shown in the plays, which an 
English physician has analyzed and carefully set forth 
in a book published in 1860. Dr. Hall describes most 
minutely the treatment given to his daughter for some 
disorder that he calls ‘‘ convulsion of the mouth’’; and 
there are no less than thirty-three ingredients in the 
medicines used to restore her; and later when she had 
what he calls Erratic Fever—recognizable as a malarial 
fever—she is treated to the most copious doses oi herbs 
infused in hot water, and a wonderful farrago of irri- 
tating substances was used ‘‘to anoint the spine’; and 
‘“‘thus was she delivered from death and deadly dis- 
eases and was well for many years. . . . To God 
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be praise.” In vain did we scan the catalog to find 
some one potent substance that wrought the cure—not 
even the extract of poppies being among them. It was 
a day of doctoring by simples (herbs), most of them in- 
nocuous, and hot water. The wife again being very 
ill was treated to medicines containing forty different 
substances, the most efficient of them being undoubtedly 
sulfur and iron. There was really no ‘‘ science’’ in the 
dosage of those days, and it is no wonder that men 
trained in the knowledge of remedies that “ hit'the 
spot,” like many nowadays, should smile at the old 
time ‘‘shotgun”’ prescription, in which it was hoped 
that one thing out of the forty might hit the disease in 


Biblical Research. 


M. de Morgan’s Last Discovery in 
Egypt. 


WE may give a fuller account of discoveries which 
we mentioned briefly a few weeks since, made in the 
Nile Valley, by M.de Morgan, Director-General of An- 
tiquities of the Egyptian Government. The most im- 
portant of these discoveries is an extensive tomb which 
appears to be the most ancient yet unearthed in Egypt. 
M. de Morgan began his investigations in that portion 
of the Nile Valley formed by the bend in the Nile, be- 
tween Thebes and Abydos, where he brought to light 
many of the oldest records belonging to early Egyptian 
history that have yet been found. 

The first notable discoveries were a number of ancient 
flint arrow-heads, and other implements in the shape of 
indented flint blades, which had probably been used as 
saws and sickles. All of these evidently belonged toa 
period considerably antedating the time of the fourth 
dynasty. It is thought that the sickles date from even 
the first dynasty, for the reason that wheat is believed 
by historians to have grown wild in Egypt at that time, 
and that these implements were evidently used for har- 
vesting-this wild cereal. M. de Morgan also found 
evidences that these ancient people had a religion of 
their own, which he believes to have beena sort of 
fetichism, as he can in no other way explain the curious 
images, the slate figures of fishes, birds and turtles, 
which he dug up, He says: 





** These figurines must have belonged either to the first 
dynasty or toa race and period preceding it, as I have 
found them only in these autochthon places.”’ 


He adds that if no other tomb of the ancient empire 
that has been discovered have any fragments of this 
kind been found. 

Continuing his study of the ground, M. de Morgan 
made his way along the valley until he reached a point 
near Negada, where an extraordinary mound attracted 
his attention. Excavations were begun at the base of 
the mound and revealed the existence of a huge quad- 
rangular-shaped tomb, which the explorers believed to 
be intact. One of the solid sides of the tomb was 
pierced, and an opening made the size of a large door- 
way. On entering the tomb it was found that various 
galleries extended at different angles, and long pas- 
sageways with rows of carved columns descended into 
subterranean chambers. From top to bottom the walls 
were covered with hieroglyphic inscriptions and with 
figures of men and animals cut deeply into the surfaces. 
Warriors in bas-relief, different from anything seen in 
other tombs, and images of children, kneeling as if in 
fear, appeared here and there on the sides of the pas- 
sageway. P 

The main gallery led into a series of twenty-one 
rooms, each containing many objects, such as pieces of 
furniture of different designs, fragments of bronze stat- 
ues, and a quantity ot broken vases. In the center of 
each room were placed sarcophagi, containing the mum- 
mified remains of the dead. The vases were cut out of 
alabaster, rock-crystal, quartz, and a substance resem- 
bling obsidian, and were carved with peculiar designs. 
A large central room contained a single sarcophagus, 
resting upon a pedestal of solid rock. Around it, crudely 
carved in ivory, were forms of fishes and dogs; and near 
the feet were the remains of what appeared to bea 
mammoth lion, made of countless pieces of ivory put 
together. At the head of the sarcophagus and facing it 
was a life-size statue of a man, carved in wood. The 
sides of the room were covered with inscriptions of a 
period so remote that interpretation was impossible. 
The explorers opened the sarcophagus, and found an 
inner mummy-case, covered with hieroglyphics. The 
sarcophagus was then closed and sealed, and prepared 
for removal to the museum at Gizeh, where the body 
will be carefully unwrapped. The sarcophagi in the 
other rooms, all of which were supposed to contain the 
bodies of royal persons, were also removed to the muse- 
um, where they will be opened. Inall the rooms, M. de 
Morgan found large urns tightly closed and having on 
top what is known as a ‘‘ banner name,” or the seal of 
the King, a conclusive proof of the great antiquity of 
the tomb. These, as well as all the fragments and 
other loose objecis, were carried to the museum. 

The ceilings of the passageways and rooms were 
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lined with what appeared to be sun-dried bricks of 
coarse workmanship, while the pavements of the floors’ 
were of granite. In many places the walls were in such 

a crumbled condition that large portions of the inscrip- 

tions had become obliterated. The royal names upon 

the sarcophagi consisted of a few signs; and instead of 

being written in cartouches, were inscribed in a square 

similar to the ‘‘ banner name’”’ on the vases. The seals 

on the vases in the King’s chamber were made from a 

cylinder, and not from a scarab, according to the 

Egyptian fashion, as found in other royaltombs. Every- 

thing bore evidences of the most remote age. ° 


_ Education. 


The Agitation of the Problem of School 
Administration. 


THE article by S. A. Wetmore, an ex-committeeman, 
on school administration in Boston, published original- 
ly inthe Boston Zvening Transcript and reprinted in 
the current number of the Zducational Review, has ex- 
cited considerable ire in the city, whose educational 
shortcomings are there ruthlessly exposed. Boston 
has a school history of which it may well be proud. It 
has led the way in nearly all the advance movements of 
the last half century. It was the first city to provide 
for its children a complete course in drawing, the first 
to ingraft.manual training into the regular course, the 
first to adopt a rational system of physical culture under 
an accomplished specialist—these are recent depart- 
ures. The creation of public schools for girls, of a nor- 
mal school forthe recruitment of its own teaching 
force, the construction of model school buildings, are 
features of the earlier history of the system. Never- 
theless, the opinion has been growing, and apparently 
with some reason, that the Boston schools no longer 
hold the precedence once generally accorded them, 
and, indeed, that they are inferior in many respects 
to those of several Western cities. Undoubtedly this 
opinion is due in part to the coldness with which fads 
and crude theories are viewed by Boston educators. 
The Schoolmasters’ Club of Boston is one of the most 
important associations in the country, and in the choice 
and treatment of subjects for discussion ranks well 
with the dignified association of English Headmasters, 
made famous by the membership of men like Arnold 
and Thring. It is a conservative force much more tol- 
erant of ideas than of caprices and keenly alive to the 
distinction between the two. Nor has a high order of 
ability been wanting to the supervisory head of the 
Boston system. If with these advantages the city school 
system is declining, it would seem reasonable to sup- 
pose that the defect is exactly where Mr. Wetmore 
places it, namely, in the policy which puts-the profes- 
sional forces in subjection to a committee elected by the 
people at large and endowed with powers which Mr. 
Wetmore: candidly confesses he found himself quite un- 
fitted to exercise. He says: 


‘* The feeling that I should be called upon to formulate 
a course of study for a primary class, or a Latin school, or 
a manual training-school, became oppressive when I real- 
ized that I was not what is called ‘equipped’ for such 
service; nor did I hanker for the opportunity to designate 
what text-books should be used in the schools; a task which, 
in fact, amounts to nothing more than choosing between 
text-book publishing houses.” 

He adds very naively: 

‘‘It would seem as tho even a political boss or a machine 
legislature could be made to understand that a lot of citi- 
zens chosen haphazard from the shop, the counting-room, 
the bar, the pulpit, the household (for women serve, too), 
ought not to be required and should not be permitted, to 
decide such questions for eighty thousand children—or for 
eighty children, for that matter.” 

Dr. Elliott, in a recent address, which has been much 
quoted, condemns the system more emphatically still. 
The remedies suggested are the complete separation of 
the scholastic and the business affairs of the public 
system of education and a board appointed by the 
Mayor instead of elected. This course would place re- 
sponsibility on a particular official, whereas an elected 
board is practically irresponsible. Here is opened up 
one of the most important problems of municipal gov- 
ernment. Corruption or even mere shiftlessness in the 
conduct of aschool system insidiously affects the 
moral tone of the, schools themselves. It is 
important, then, that the men who manage the 
business side of school affairs should be above 
intrigue, bribes and selfish greed and seriously de- 
voted to their trust. The opinion that such men are 
more likely to be secured through appointment than 
through election is widespread and was advocated by 
the Committee of Fifteen; nevertheless it is still an 
open question. St. Louis has just proved the possibility 

of securing an admirable board through the popular 
vote. Evidently public sentiment may be made to force 
“the choice of suitable men, and this course while entail- 
ing much effort has the advantage of keeping the people 
alive to the interests of their children. It is a species 
of civic education. 
Froma tabular view of the mode of choosing the school 
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board in twenty-three cities of the United States, pre- 
sented in the latest report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, it appears that appointment is the mode in seven 
cities, election by the people in twelve, election by 
council or a mixture of election and appointment in the 
remaining four. The text makes it clear that no one 
of these modes has been an effective barrier to injudi- 
cious and corrupt practices excepting in the measure 
that public opinion compelled. Civicclubs, it is evident, 
will never be without a mission while the education of 
children is regarded as a public trust, for here it is su- 
premely true that ‘‘eternal vigilance is the price of 
safety.” 


Science. 





RECENT critical studies on the fossil fauna and 
flora of the arctic regions tend to make one hesitate in 
accepting the conclusions of Heer that theclimate of the 
polar regions was tropical up to the time of the glacial 
period. Mr. J. W. Gregory, in Nature, brings together 
testimony which goes to show that the vegetation and 
animal life has always, from the earliest geological 
times, not been tropical, and that the earth’s climate, 
even from the beginning, was not entirely uniform. 
Nathorst, on examining Heer’s type specimens from 
the tertiary Disco beds of west Greenland finds that his 
conclusions, as stated in every geological text-book, 
were ‘‘based upon specimens too fragmentary to be of 
any value,’’ and that half of his genera and species 


_must be suppressed. Thus no palms, the plant most 


indicative of a tropical flora, occur; but big-leaved 
trees whose leaves resemble those of the plane, maple 
and lime did occur; but botanists distrust the evidence 
of leaves alone. Robert Brown examined the plant- 
beds at Disco and found that in no case were the 
leaves attached to the stems, and quoted and apparently 
approved Steenstrup’s remark, that ‘‘ perhaps they 
[the leaves] were blown by the wind to their present 
locality.’’ So Brown, says Nature, saw no evidence that 
the West Greenland plant-beds mark the site of ancient 
forests. Gregory then goes on to suggest that the 
Disco deposits might have been drifted from warmer 
regions. He claims that the quantity of driftwood 
cast upon the arctic shores is ‘‘ enormous,’’ many raised 
beaches are strewn with pine and larch logs. Most 
of the arctic driftwood consists of logs of pine and larch 
from the Siberian forests, but blocks of mahogany from 
Central America sometimes occur, and West Indian beans 
are not uncommon. However this may be, the evidence 
brought out by Heer strongly leads us to suppose that 
the tertiary vegetation of Greenland, if not tropical, 
was probably temperate, like that of the Middle States 
and California. Fossil coral reefs have also been as- 
serted to have existed in Silurian and Carboniferous 
times in the arctic regions, but in reality no true reef- 
builders exist there; and at the present time isolated 
cup-corals are still living in the polar seas, at consider- 
able depths. Gregory then concludes on examining 
the evidence derived from our knowledge of six fossil 
faune from the Silurian to the Cretaceous, that: 1, They 
are often rich in individuals but poor in species; 2, 
Crustacea, trilobites, polyps, etc., are proportionately 
common and often large in size; 3, compound corals 
are scarce, and occur in nodules instead of in reef- 
building masses; 4, sea-urchins and sea-lilies are ex- 
tremely scarce; 5, there is a striking poverty in new or 
special types. These are, inthe main, the characteris- 
tics of the existing arctic fauna, and it seems reasonable 
to conclude that all through geological time the polar 
flora and fauna has been more barren than those else- 
where. In Jurassic times there were probably climatic 
zones, which appear to have been parallel to the equa- 
tor as now; so in Tertiary times—for from whatever 
direction we approach the pole, the fossil floras ‘‘ be- 
come sparser and more boreal in aspect, as we may see 
by a comparison of the plants of Disco Island and 
Grinnell Land, of the Great Slave Lake and Prince 
Patrick Lana, of Iceland and Spitzbergen, and of Sagha- 
lien and New Siberia.”’ 


....With little doubt the longest-lived animal in the 
world is the giant tortoise of the Seychelles Islands. 
One has recently been presented to the Zoological Soci- 
ety of London by Mr. Walter Rothschild which weighs a 
quarter of aton. Its known length of life is 150 years, 
its age previous to its transportation to the island of 
Mauritius being unknown. In 1833 the Governor of 
Mauritius sent to the Zoological Gardens a tortoise 
weighing 285 pounds. It was 4 feet 4 inches long, and 
had been in the island of Mauritius for sixty-seven 
years. The exact period was known; for this tortoise 
was brought to that island from the Seychelles in 1766. 
At that time it was full-grown, so that its real age was 
probably much greater. 


....The bison, or buffalo, is now practically extinct 
in the United States, being only preserved in small 
numbers in the Yellowstone and other parks, public and 
private. In Canada, however, a variety, known as the 
wood bison, still survives in an almost inaccessible 
region near Fort Chippeway, south of Great Slave 
Lake. 
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THE history of the week leaves the condition of the 


various elements in the Greater New York municipal 


campaign substantially unchanged. Early i in the week 
the Republican managers intimated that Mr. Low might 
withdraw as the candidate of the Citizens” Union after 


the Republican nomination was made on condition that 


the Republican nominee should “also” withdraw, and 
the way to co-operation ‘etween the" two ‘organizations 


being thus opened, somé other man would be selected” 


as the candidate for both. This plan was promptly re- 
pudiated on the part of the: Citizens’ Union, and Mr. 
Low issued a statement dénying ‘that he had any thought 
of retiring. He was in the fight to stay, unless those 
who nominated-him should ask him to withdraw. It 
seemed to him that the Republican Party réfiected to 
some extent “‘ a sense of hurt pride.” It felt that it had 
not been consulted, and‘tkat its help was not wanted. 
Sofat as he was concerned, he’ did desire its help. 
He had accepted an independent nomination. If that 
was fatal he could not help it: The Republicans of 
Brooklyn had nominated him for a’ sécond'term, after 
hé had become the nominee of an independent move- 
ment. “Why could not the same thing be done in r897? 
Hé hoped with’alf his ‘héart to find’ the Republican 
Patty standing in this campaign with all'the friends of 
good government. He had published his letter of ac- 
ceptan¢ce indicating where he ‘stood. There he would 
stand fo the end ‘without ‘swerving; tho he would‘ be 
gla@*'to accept any other nomination, Republican or 
Dethocrati¢, on any platform ‘sith organization might 
adopt, provided it left him free to stand unequivocally 
upon the ‘basis indicated in his ‘letter of acceptance. 
This clear and candid statement speedily put an end 
to thé plan for a néw compromise ticket: 





Tue Republicans showed an increased determination 
to insist upon a straight party ticket. The contest iti 
Brooklyn between the Platt forcés afid those of Jacob 
Worth, who wanted ‘fo maké Mr. Low the Republican 
nominée, resulted in the triumph of’ the latter. The 
election of délegates in New York was a decisive'victory 
for Platt. ‘It was Said that not a single delegate favor- 
ablé to Mr. Low would appéar in the nominating convén- 
tion from New York, and that the question of accepting 
him ‘was definitely settled: District “Attorney Olcott 
was most talkéd of as the candidate, the ‘‘ Sacrifice” can- 
didate some termedit. Laterin the week, however, the 
name of General Tracy, ex-Sécrétaty of the Navy, was 
canvassed, and in réSponse t6a‘communicatidn from a 
meeting of Republican district leaders asking his pér- 
mission to présént his name to thé Convention, the Gen- 
eral replied, saying, ifin the grave Crisis dw confront- 
ing the friends of good government the Republican Con- 
vention Consideréd “it necessary to horhinate him, he 
would hot resist its judgment: Thais” sees to sttele 


Senatof Platt considers Géfieral Tracy‘an exceptionally 
strong candidate, atid’ unless the“ slaté is ‘suddenly 
changéd at the last moment he will doubtléss be nomi- 
natéd. The position of the various Denioctatic elements 
underwent no change. 

THE Monetary Commission appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Indianapolis’ Monetary Conven- 
tion, held Some montlis ago, has Organized’in Washing- 
ton, and is prépared ‘to begin its labors. Ex-Senator 
Edmunds, ‘who fortinately;‘was induced to ‘accept’ ‘a’ 
place ‘On the commission, is its’ president. Three stb- 
committees have been appointed ‘to take up differént 
phatés of the subject, investigate ard report to the full 
commission. It was tke’ original purpose ‘of’ the In- 
dianapolis committée to’ secure the appointment of a 
commission for this purpose by Cotigréss. “The Presi- 
dent sent in a Special message Frecorimending Congress 
to authorize it. ' The ‘Howse promptly ‘passed ‘a ‘bill 
having this object in view, but it failed in’ the Senate; 
so the executive committee decided’ té appoint the com- 
mission itself. The commission is to take up the ques- 
tion of a general financial plan for the country, inclu- 
ding a banking and currency system, and is to recom- 
mend legislation to the next session of Congress. It is 
stated that President McKinley and Secretary Gage 
have expressed themselves as in most cordial sympathy 
with the work of the commission. The commission con- 
sists of eleven men; one from New England, three from 
the East, two from the South, one from the South- 
east, one from the Pacific Coast, one from the North- 
west, and two from the Central West. Politically six 
are Republicans and five Democrats, and all may be 
regarded as experts. 





THERE has been much discussion over Section 22 of 
the new Tariff Law which levies a discriminating duty 
often per cent. upon’ goods ‘brought into-the United 
States insother than Américan bottoms. As adopted it 
appeared’not'to make the usual exceptions in favor of 
goéds-from foreign countries’ brought here direct 


‘ throtigh Canada and foreign goods shipped from other 


than British possessions in British ships. Mr. Dingley’s 
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recollection was that, as passed, the bill carried. or wa 
intéfided to carry these provisions; but Senator Elkins 
says the Section was changeds 04s torule out the excep- 
tions in the interésts of American shipping and Ameri- 
can railroads. Thé Attorney-General, asked for an opin- 
ion to guide the Treasury Department, has furnishedan 
elaborate brief which holds that the intent of Congress 
was to make the exceptions which all Tariff laws have 
made for many years and that discriminating duties 
ought not to be levied on the classes of importations 
above described. The ‘Secretary of the Treasury has 
issued instructions in’ accordance with the opinion, 
which is hailed with satisfaction in New England, but 
received with dissatisfaction in the West. 





THE cool wave that came last week, together with 
the more stringent quararitine regulations that have 
gone into effect, have Somewhat checked the epidemic 
of yellow fever in the South. Many towns have agreed 
to accept freight which has been placed on the non- 
infection’ list ‘by the United States Marine Hospital 
Corps; but much apprehension ‘still prevails. Somé 
commercial houses, railroad companies and factories 
have cut down their forces, and the labor unions of New 
Orléans have appealed to the Govertior to mitigate the 
rigors of the quarantine now existing against the city 
so that they may obtain work again. The Mayor has 
prohibited ‘all’ meetings or entertainments, no matter 
for what purpose given. On last’ Wednesday a mob 
biitned down’a schoolhouse in the heart of the city be- 
causé the Board of Health had taken it to use as a tem- 
porary hospital. When'the fire engines came to put out 
the flames the mob cut the hose, and it was only when 
the resérves were called that the crowd could be dis- 
persed. There is a growing prejudice against the 
Italians, growing out of their refusal to report yellow 
fever ‘cases. Half the*deaths so tar have been of 
Italians, and one Italian who died last week had no 
medical attendafice. The fever has not spread outside 
of the districts it has already attacked, altho Columbia, 
S. C.; Louisville, Ky.; St. Loais, Mo., and Austin and 
Beaumont, Tex., have had scares. Up to the time of 
writing Edwards, Miss., has had 164 cases; New 
Orleans, 136, and Biloxi, Miss., 97. These are the three 
great strongholds of the epidemic. 


THE repeated warnings to the eager travelers to the 
Klondike région séem to have had little effect in re- 
straining their impatience. They have insisted on 
crossing ‘the passes by the land route from Skaguay, 
notwithstanding the near approach of winter and the 
imminent hazard of loss of life.. Some few have re- 
turnéd’ from Skaguay and Dyea to the United States, 
but ‘nearly all who have reached those points have either 
determined to push on at once tothe Klondike region or 
to remain through the winter, completing the journey in 
the spring. News hasbeen received of a terrible’ acci- 
dent in the Chilkoot Pass.. There was a landslide near 
Sheep Camp in the pass, in which eighteen persons are 
said to have lost their lives. Only one body had been 
recovered at the time the news was dispatched. There 
had béen very heavy rains which ‘had loosened the earth 
from the side of the mountain and caused the Slide: The 
avalanche consisted of rocks, ice and earth. The floods 
have washed away the bridges on the Skaguay River 
and done much otherdamage. A great deal of suffering 
is’ ‘reported not only on the trails but'in camp. Provis- 
ions have been destroyed by the heavy rains, thereis an 
insufficient supply of clothing and, with lack of good 
shelter, warm clothing and proper supply of food, the 
outlook is dark indeed. 





THOsE who succeed in reaching Dawson City this 
winter will not, it is feared, be in very much better con- 
dition. If navigation on the Yukon should close earlier 
than usual it will be impossible to geta sufficient ‘food 
supply in Dawson City to last through the winter. The 
gold-hunters have been very much excited by reports of 
rich discoveries in the State of Washington near Mount 
Baker. Klondike miners who have visited the region 
say there is enough gold in Mount Baker and its sur- 
rounding hights to keep prospectors busy for the next 
ten years. Samples of ore show that free gold exists in 
large quantities. A strike is said to have been made 
in Bear Mountain which yields ten thousand dollars to 
the ton. Gold has also been found in rich deposits in 
Bald Mountains, northeast of Mount Baker, all’ in 
Whatcom County. The vein found in Bald Mountains 
is said to extend for a distance of many miles. It is 
found under a layer of porphyry and is what is known 
as wire gold. It can be seen “by the naked eye and 
picked out with the fingers. 


UNITED STATES Minister Woodford’s first interview 
with the Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Duke ° 
of Tetuan, at San Sebastian, opened negotiations on the 
Cuban question. It is certain that he did not present 
an ultimatum. That was promptly denied at Washing- 
ton and, later on in Spain. The interview is said to 
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have been of a quiet character and quite satisfactory to 
both sides. There is no doubt that General Woodford 
represented very energetically the interest which the 
United States has in the early pacification of Cuba. His 
representations are believed to have been in line with 
those set forth by President Cleveland last December, 
and given at length in Secretary Olney’s report to the 
President. We are put to great trouble, expense and 
inconvenience to prevent filibustering expeditions from 
being fitted out in our ports. We have large commer- 
cial interests in the island, which are suffering loss, and 
citizens of the United States who have business in 
Cuba are in jeopardy both of life and property. It 
is intimated that General Woodford represented how 
hopeless from our point of view is the effort of Spain to 
put down the rebellion, and of course he offered the 
good offices of the United States to the end that an hon- 
orable peace may be secured.’ The first report that an 
ultimatum had been presented was discussed with great 
interest in the European press—in Germany with some 
acrimony toward the United States, but in England and 
other countries not unkindly. A later report from 
Spain is to the effect that the program of the United 
States does not contemplate a declaration of war if Spain 
rejects mediation, but a severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions. This is not to be taken as authentic. It is quite 
as doubtful, probably, as was the first report of the 
ultimatum. General Woodford has moved from San 
Sebastian to Madrid with the Court. His presence in 
the capital seems to have given rise to a good deal of 
excitement. He was well guarded by the Government 
on his journey, and was met by crowds in Madrid; but 
there was no demonstration against him. The Spanish 
press has suddenly become very bitter in its tone; but 
General Woodford thinks this will soon be allayed, and 
he hopes for a favorable outcome of the present negoti- 
ations. 





From Cuba itself come reports of numerous skir- 
mishes, some of which resulted favorably to the Span- 
ish forces and some brought victory to the Cuban arms. 
The Cubans under Colonel Arango are said to have met 
and defeated a Spanish column in the Province of 
Havana, and it is also reported that the Spanish forced 
General Luque, in the Province of Santiago de Cuba, is 
meeting with defeat after defeat at the hands of the 
insurgents. On the other hand, General Weyler an- 
nounces that he has recovered possession of Las Tunas, 
and he denies the report of a week ago that the Cubars 
had captured Managua, a suburb of Havana. The an- 
nouncement of the recapture of Las Tunas was pre- 
ceded by a statement that the Cubans had utterly de- 
stroyed it by fire. According to an official statement 
issued in Madrid, Spain sent to Cuba between Novem- 
ber, 1895, and May, 1897, 181,738 soldiers and 6,261 
officers, with 212,542 guns, 91 cannon and large quanti- 
ties of other arms and ammunition. The war, such as 
it is, seems to be quite general in the Island. There 
are almost daily skirmishes in the Provinces of Santiago 
de Cuba, Santa Clara, Havana and Pinar del Rio. The 
last named Province was, it will be remembered, an- 
nounced as having been thoroughly pacified some 
months ago. Little is heard lately of the trochas, and 
it is quite evident that as barriers running from the 
north to the south of the island they are quite ineffect- 
ive in preventing the movement of Cuban insurgents. 





A MOST sensational upshot of the attempted assassi- 
nation of President Diaz, of Mexico, has just been re- 
vealed. It was stated last week that Arroyo, the Pres- 
ident’s assailant, was murdered by a mob who broke 
into the jail and hacked him to pieces, and that Velaz- 
quez, the chief of the police, was placed ia confine- 
ment on a charge of negligence in not seeing that the 
guards who watched the prisoner were armed. It now 
turns out that Velazquez himself ordered Arroyo to be 
shot, and rather than suffer atrial he committed suicide 
in his cell. A clue was discovered when one of his 
servants, on being arrested, confessed to having been 
sent by Velazquez on the night of the assassination to 
buy knives; and when he was shown later some of the 
knives that had been used in the commission of the 
crime, mixed with others, he identified without hesita- 
tion those he had purchased. Velazquez thereupon con- 
fessed that he directed the killing of the prisoner, and 
justified himself by his great love for the President, the 
attempt on whose life he felt merited severe punish- 
ment. It is generally believed, however, that the chief 
of police personally wanted Arroyo’s mouth closed for 
fear he would tell too much. Velazquez was put in the 
private apartments of the warden, but the next morning 
he was found cold and dead with a pistol by his side. 
Now the warden is under arrest and required to show 
how his prisoner procured the pistol. The Congress 
has passed a vote of confidence in the Executive ‘‘ for 
the energetic attitude assumed in the clearing up of the 
crime committed during the early hours of September 
17th, which has affected the honor of the Mexican peo- 
ple and the credit of the republic.’’ The populace are 
in a fever of patriotism and loyalty to Diaz. 
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SouTH of Mexico, according to last week’sdispatches, 
the whole peninsula is ‘‘seething.’’ Salvador appears 
to be quiet, but Costa Rica, being on the eve of a presi- 
dential election, is becoming turbulent, and President 
Iglesias, who wants to succeed himself, has been forced 
to take the government into his own hands, for the time 
being at least. Nicaragua was the scene of the rise and 
fall of a revolution last week. Two towns started the 
revolt, and two generals (one of whom afterward sus- 
tained a shot. wound in the leg) managed to muster two 
hundred followers; but President Zelaya soon put the 
trouble down, and is now engaged in sending his troops 
after the fleeing rebels. In Guatemala there seems to 
be astate of things really serious. The rebels are gain- 
ing daily, and are in possession of the important town 
of Quezaltenango and its approach to the coast. Dic- 
tator Barrios is reported to have killed many who are 
opposed to him, and even to have put some women under 
arrest. He has killed Juan Aparicio, the wealthiest 
merchant in Central America, because it is said he could 
obtain no money from him’to carry onthe fight. The 
Dictator is apparently in constant fear of assassination. 
He is surrounded night and day by two hundred guards, 
whom he hopes to keep loyal by heavy pay. Every- 
thing isin state of chaos, and the victory of Morales, 
the rebel leader, seems assured. Honduras threatens 
to go off ona ‘‘sympathetic’’ revolution, and reports 
have come of considerable manifestations of uneasiness 
within her borders. The great danger of all this will 
be the possible disruption of the federation of the five 
States which are not now held together any too firmly. 





PEACE has at last been declared between the Govern- 
ment of Uruguay and the insurgents, and the treaty 
has been ratified by both houses of Congress. A group 
of bankers have come to the aid of the depleted treas- 
ury with a loanof half a million pesos, in order to de- 
fray the expenses of the war, and the Government is 
already on asounder footing. The terms upon which 
the rebels were willing to make peace were that they 
should have the control of six departments; that the 
Government should pay their revolutionary committee 
an indemnity of $200,000; that all officers who had join- 
ed the revolution should be reinstated in the army, with 
their previous rank, and that reform should be made in 
the electoral procedure. Thus ends a revolution that 
has depressed Uruguay forthe past eighteen months. It 
was the result of the unpopularity of President Borda 
and the arbitrary acts of mismanagement on his part. 
When Borda was assassinated, however, the chief ob- 
stacle to a reconciliation was removed, and the new 
President, Sefior Ceustas and the Government were 
glad to come toterms: The war has been impossible to 
follow from a military standpoint, because there were 
no important battles: fought, no prisoners taken on 
either side, nor any large towns captured. It may be 
well to add that the word revolution, as used in South 
America, does not mean what it does elsewhere. There 
it signifies, nine times out of ten, the fact that the op- 
position to the existing Government uses bullets instead 
of ballots to obtain their demands at the polls. 


Norway seems to have abandoned her free-trade 
ideas and come over to protection. Last month the new 
tariff law went into effect, the aim of which is ‘‘ to pro- 
tect home production,’’ whereas the purpose of the old 
law was simply ‘‘to provide revenue for the needs of 
the Government.’”’ Norway has long been a disciple of 
the Cobden school of free trade, and has clung to her 
faith with characteristic stubbornness, even when her 
sister nation, Sweden, re-established Protection in 1888, 
During the last ten years, however, the protective 
sentiment has increased steadily and slowly among the 
farmeérs and manufacturers, until last year the Storthing 
appointed a tariff commission to frame a bill ‘‘ to protect 
home production.” The report of the commission was 
made public last May, and the bill soon became a law. 
The farmers obtain substantially all the protection they 
demanded. The new law, however, recognizes the 
benefits of commercial treaties with other countries 
and, accordingly, the principle of reciprocity has been 
adopted. 





THE chief interest in European affairs the past week 
has settled about Austria. First came the visit of the 
Emperor of Germany to Buda Pesth, where he was met 
by the Emperor of Austria. There were the usual fétes 
and reviews, and the Austrian Emperor was very free 
in rebuking generals whose troops failed of perfect 
alignment. There were doubtless political conferences, 
which had especial reference, it is supposed, to affairs 
in the Balkan States, and perhaps to the ultimate re- 
versionary right of Austria and Germany in those ter- 
ritories. But the chief public interest attached itself to 
the speech cf William II, in which he gave the most en- 
thusiastic praise of.the heroes of the Hungarian wars 
against the Turk. He took opportunity, also, to praise 
their loyalty to their Emperor. His address gave the 
greatest delight, and was admirably suited to kindle the 
pride of the people who had been celebrating the one 
thousandth anniversary of the nation with a magnificent 
exhibition, and by removing the ‘‘Iron Gates’’ from 
their river. The following day Premier Badeni opened 
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the Reichsrath in Vienna amid a noisy and hostile dem- 
onstration of a section of the German opposition. Dr. 
Kathrein, of the opposition, was elected president of 
the lower house; and an attempt was ‘made to impeach 
Premier Badeni for prohibiting certain political meet- 
ings, and other Ministers tor their decrees authorizing 
the official use of the Czech language in Bohemia. The 
session was utterly disorderly, and it resulted in a duel 
between Premier Badeni and Herr Wolff, a member of 
the German National party, in which Badeni was seri- 
ously but not dangerously wounded by a bullet in his 
arm. Such a duel is contrary to law; but it is reported 
that Badeni first had the consent and approval of the 
Emperor. There is much speculation as to whether he 
will be compelled to resign. It is reported that, in case 
of continued opposition, the Crown will dissolve Par- 
liament and carry on the Government without its aid. 
This follows from the refusal of the lower house to elect 
the forty. members to the Pan-Austrian Delegations 
until it was settled what should be the proportions of 
Austria and Hungary in the common expenditure. The 
ratio has hitherto been extremely favorable to Hunga- 
ry, which is rapidly increasing in population and 
wealth. 


DuRING the week the operations of the British forces 
near the disturbed Afghan border have been carried on 
with success. Sir William Lockhart, who is in su- 
preme command, has concentrated his efforts mainly on 
the attack ‘upon the forces of the Mullah of Haddah, 
who leads the Mohmunds, some fifty miles due north of 
Peshawur. The conduct of the campaign in this diffi- 
cult country has been in the hands of General Sir Bin- 
don Blood, General Elles, General Wodehouse and Gen- 
eral Jeffreys. The Mullah of Haddah, with a large 
force, made a determined attack on Monday and Tues- 
day of last week on Camp Nawagai, where Sir Bindon 
Blood was in command; but they were successfully re- 
pulsed, with heavy loss. The English loss was not 
large, altho General Wodehouse was severely wounded. 
The forces under General Elles and General Blood 
were combined at Lakarai, just to the south of Camp 
Nawagai,and the forward movement continued. General 
Elles attacked on Wednesday the force of the Mullah 
at Bedmanai Pass, and after sharp fighting drove his 
Mohmunds and Shiwars out of every position. His 
soldiers were partly Afridis, and did brave service. 
The next day General Elles captured Jarobi, which is 
Hadda Mullah’s village, and destroyed it. Meanwhile, 
General Jeffreys was capturing various towns and for- 
tifications of the Mohmunds. The spirits of the 
tribesmen in this region seem to be broken. 
They find that the Mullah’s promise that the 
British guns should not hurt them failed; and an 
armistice of two days has been proclaimed to allow 
the tribesmen to make terms of peace. The whole re- 
bellion in the region to the north of Peshawur and about 
the Swat Valley has probably collapsed. The advices 
from the Khyber Pass, directly west are less favorable, 
not because of any fighting there, but because General 
Lockhart has thought it wise to concentrate his forces 
on one district ata time. The Afridis are holding the 
Pass with larger forces. But to the southwest, along 
the Samana range and the Khanki Valley, recent de- 
feats of the Orakzais have discouraged them, and they 
have sent a message to the commander at Fort Gulistan 
offering a surrender of their arms. The reports that 
the Ameer of Afghanistan will help the Afridis, or that 
his chief general, who is an Orakzai, will lead. the 
tribesmen in the Khyber Pass are denied. The most 
sinister. news from India is that of a renewed outbreak 
of the bubonic plague about Bombay, due to the relax- 
ation of sanitary control since the surgeons have gone 
to the front. 


OnE phase of the phenomenal expansion of Japan 
since the war with China has been the enormous in- 
crease in the expenditure of the Government and the 
great addition tothe nationaldebt. Foreign observers 
of the financial situation have not been without appre- 
hension lest the Japanese should suddenly find them- 
selves ina period of over investment with a consequent 
season of depressionif not of actual repudiation. But the 
change of the country to the gold standard and official 
reports of the financial situation that have just been pub- 
lished, seem to show that no serious cause for alarm as 
yetexists. While the chief drain upon the national ex- 
chequer is now the army and navy which are organized 
on the model of those of the nations of Europe, Japan 
is spending vast sums for the improvement of her har- 
bors and rivers, the extension of her railways and tele- 
graphs and the erection of new schools and _ libraries. 
Besides this, it is estimated that Formosa will cost her 
some $20,000,000 during the next eight years. This will 
make the total expenditures of the Government about 
$250,000,000 a year—a sumtwice as large as the year 
immediately preceding the war. Asthe surplus revenue 
the Chinese indemnity of $150,000,000 and the present 
taxes will not quite balance this sum, it is probable that 
the tax on saké, the national drink, will be doubled and 
the land tax slightly increased—both of which levies 
can be imposed, it is said, without any real injustice to 
those whom they will affect. 
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The Sunday - School. 
Lesson for October 10th. 


PAUL A PRISONER AT JERUSALEM.—Acrts 22 : 
17-30. 

GOLDEN Text.—‘‘If any man suffer as a Christian, let 
him not be ashamed.—1 PETER 4: 16. 

Notes.—-'‘ When I had returned.’'—This was the first 
visit to Jerusalem referred to in Galatians 1: 18.- 
‘* In the temple.’’—Where he was worshiping, as still a 
good Jew as wellas Christian. ‘* Make haste.”’— 
He stayed at that time only fifteen days. “* They 
will not receive of thee testimony.’’—See Acts 9: 29, 30, 
for the attempt there to kill him. ‘“Unto the Gen- 
tiles.’—The anger of the hearers at this preference of 
the Gentiles was in keeping with their intense pride of 
race. ** Castle.’’—Of Antonia, on the steps of which 
Paul had been standing. ‘* Examined by scourging.”’ 
—To make him tell what was his crimes, as the captain 
had not been able to understand his Aramaic speech. 























‘*The centurion.’’-—Commander of a hundred, as 
the chief captain, literally chiliarch, was over a thou- 
sand. ‘* This man is a Roman.’’—The claim was 





immediately accepted, as the punishment for pretense 
of citizenship was very severe. ‘* With a great 
sum.’’—The purchase of citizenship was so common in 
those corrupt times that it was thought perfectly right. 
‘* But I am a Roman born.’’—As the people of 
Tarsus were not all Romans born, we may presume 
that Paul’s family was of considerable prominence and, 
possibly, wealth, and that Paul by his conversion lost, 
perhaps, part of his property. ‘* The chief priests 
and the council.’’—The entire Sanhedrim. The chief 
captain was now doing what was his exact duty, having 
held Paul for trial, but not in chains. It was his duty 
to see that the religious laws of the Jews were not un- 
fairly executed. 

Instruction.—The conversion of Paul is a very strong 
argument in favor of the truth of the Gospel story. 
Paul was an able, clear-sighted, logical zealot. He is 
not tainted by suspicion of self-seeking or ambition. 
Yet against all conceivable personal interest, for no as- 
signable reason except his actual belief in the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ, who had appeared unto him, he 
became a Christian, and molded its growing life with 
a wisdom and liberality which is beyond all praise. 
That such a man should be converted is good proof that 
there was evidence enough of the miraculous life and res- 
urrection of Christ in the years immediately succeeding 
his crucifixion. Paul felt at first that the Jews could not 
but listen to him; and now it seems as if men could not 
but believe that such a character as that of Jesus, 
testified to by such a man as Paul, must have been di- 
vine. 

Judging from the opinion of the great public of his 
time Paul was a pestilent fellow not fit to live onthe 
earth. By the same judgment Jesus Christ was cruci- 
fied. This shows that the opinion of the many incom- 
petent, or ignorant, or perverse is not to be trusted. 
The greatest reformers, the world’s noblest men, have 
had to stand alone. 

There is other bigotry to be avoided besides that of 
the Jews, who were indignant because Paul represented 
God as loving the Gentiles, as well as the Jews. We 
must not think that God may not be quite as well dis- 
posed to other Churches asto ourown. If we find in us 
any approach to a sneering spirit toward other denomi- 
nations, or a pained feeling at their success, we may 
recognize the spirit which made the Jews throw up the 
dust like mad bulls about Paul. The Jews ought to 
have learned a different spirit from Isaiah, who has 
many promises for the sons ofthestranger. They were 
angry at the thought that a Gentile had been brought 
into the temple. God said, through Isaiah :*‘ My house 
shall be made an house of prayer unto a// people.”’ 

Paul was one of those ‘ of whom the world was not 
worthy.” The Jews cried that ‘‘it is not fit that he 
should live.” A wicked world differs from God in 
opinion on this point. How many of the noblest men 
have suffered violent death. Paul in the Hebrews enu- 
merates them. We must consider that the world’s 
opinion is of no consequence. 

It is justifiable to stand upon one’s legal rights. A 
Christian is under no obligation to allow himself to be 
trampled upon. Hecanappealto the protection of law. 
Still, he should remember most that his citizenship is 
above, and that there the crooked things of time shall 
be made straight. 

We should thank God that, at last, Christian civiliza- 
tion has done away with torture, It still exists in many 
parts of the world—in China, in Turkey; but where 
Christianity is in rule—as in Europe and America and in 
India—it has been utterly abolished, altho practiced in 
Europe up to two centuries ago. We live in the hap- 
piest, the best age the world has ever known. It is 
such because of faithful work for the true and good 
done by our fathers. It is our duty so to live that other 
evils shall be done away. We have seen one terrible 
evil of slavery done away with in this country. What 
can we do to overthrow drunkenness and to spread 
morality and education everywhere ? 
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The Pentelic Temple. 


THE most beautiful building ever erected on the 
planet is the Parthenon at Athens. The architect 
was Phidias, the time was that of Pericles, and the 
consummate flower of the developed genius of the 
most vigorously intellectual nation that ever ruled a 
bit of earth blossomed inthe Parthenon. Its majes- 
tic proportions, its noble columns, its solid simplicity 
and its marble purity combine to make it incompar- 
able. 

Dr. Dérpfeld asks if the Parthenon is doomed to 
perish. It has survived more than twenty centuries 
of war and earthquake, but now it seems near its 
fall. Only careful and thorough restoration, says 
Dr. Dérpfeld will preserve it, and this the humbled 
Greek Government can hardly accomplish. 

What is the explanation of this present danger ? 
Is it the result of the natural wear of pure white 
marble? Not at all. The builders built well, but 
they did not build for all time. They rejected the 
poorer stone, that with colored veins, for all parts of 
the temple that could be seen, but used it for interior 
work that was covered up. But in the course of time 
this interior has been affected by the elements; the 
stone has rotted or split where it was imperfect, and 
will not support the weight of the walls. These im- 
perfect stones must be replaced, or the chief archi- 
tectural glory of the world will perish in the next 
earthquake. 

Is not here a lesson in character? Every life is a 
temple; and it has its visible and its invisible parts. 
There may be fair white columns and pediments and 
friezes, spotless, beautiful, glorious; but there will 
also be the concealed stones that support the whole 
edifice invisible to any eye; and these should be 
as pure and strong as those that invite the public 
gaze. But too often the man who is building the 
temple of his own character puts the white marble on 
the outside, and spotted, streaked stone, that with 
veins of basecorroding material in the covered places. 
But it is the covered blocks that make the true char- 
acter and that assure stability when the earthquake 
comes. Time will expose the weak spots, and the 
honored reputation will fall. 

Our illustration is drawn from the fairest of all tem- 
ples, and it applies to those who, like Phidias, mean 
well, but who are not careful of the absolute best. 
It is well to resolve to be better; it is better to re- 
solve to be good, not better here and there where it 
' 
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will be seen, but good throughout. Our Lord drew a 
similar illustration from the sepulcher whited with- 
out, but full of dead men’s bones within. Between 
the two we have the same lesson applied to the 
Christian and the hypocrite. Who are they, on this 
earth, and subject to our temptations, that do not 
need to learn that the Pentelic marble of a true Chris- 
tian life must be pure in public and no less pure in 
secret ? 


Our “Ultimatum” to Spain. 

WE all know that Minister Woodford did not pre- 
sent an ultimatum in his first official interview with 
the Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Duke of 
Tetuan. It was not a probable report, altho it 
gained much credence in European capitals fora day 
or two, and some in our own country. It would 
have been entirely too precipitate. An ultimatum 
implies a threat, a menace of action sure to be unwel- 
come tg the other party to the controversy. The 
time may come in our diplomatic negotiations at 
Madrid, when it will be considered necessary to pre- 
sent a final proposition; but it would be manifestly 
absurd to announce it at the outset. We do not know 
precisely what communications our retiring Minister, 
Mr. Taylor, made after the present Administration 
came into power; but it has been generally under- 
stood that the President’s policy would not be entered 
upon until our new Minister was at his post. In- 
structions were given him before he sailed, and he has 
now begun to carry them out. 

The aim of President McKinley is to settle the 
Cuban question peacefully. He would rather prolong 
the negotiations than to arouse hostility at the very 
beginning. That would defeat the very object he is 
aiming at. No doubt he is prepared to use the good 


offices of our Government to bring about peace; but 


to accompany the offer with an intimation that if it is 
not accepted by October 31st we shall proceed in our 
own way to secure the independence of Cuba, would 
be very much like one friend saying to another, 
‘‘Shake hands with me, please; if you don’t, I will 
give you a thumping.”’ 

What, then, has Minister Woodford done? He 
has evidently made what is called in diplomacy an 
energetic representation. He has communicated to 
the Government of Spain the strong desire of our 
Government for an early end of the destructive con- 
flict in Cuba, showing how important interests of the 
United States are involved, and how the continuation 
of the warfare brings loss and annoyance to us. We 
owe it as an international duty to prevent armed ex- 
peditions from being fitted out in our ports for use 
against the Spanish forces in Cuba. This is no easy 
task, but requires constant vigilance on the part of 
our military and naval forces and officers of justice. 
This entails expense and is vexatious. Cuba is 
close to our shores, and we have large commercial 
interests in the island, and we have much trouble in 
protecting the rights of our citizens who are there on 
business. 

There are good reasons why we should seek to have 
peace restored. Spain cannot deny that we have im- 
portant interests at stake. Other European nations 
do not. On the contrary, they admit that we have a 
right to intervene, and Spain has satisfied herself 
that she can expect no material help from them in 
resistance to the demands of the United States. 
There is a great moral force in this fact that will 
prevent Spain from any hasty act of hostility. She 
must consider seriously what she can do to end the 
war. Her virtual isolation from European Powers, 
her sore financial straits, her empty treasury, the 
precarious tenure of the ministry, the strength of the 
Carlist and Republican elements, the sources of dis- 
quiet and dissatisfaction among the people—all ad- 
monish her that she is in a delicate position and must 
proceed with the utmost caution. : 

The prospect of the pacification of Cuba by the 
force of arms must be a gloomy one as seen from 
Madrid. General Weyler is losing rather than gain- 
ing. Provinces which he declared pacified some 
months ago are again overrun by rebels, who do 
not hesitate to raid the very suburbs of the Capital 
itself. The soldiers are decreasing from sickness and 
deaths in field and hospital, and additional re-enforce- 
ments can hardly be spared from Spain. What is the 
use of further sacrifice, further loss and further ruin 
in the island? When the insurgents captured Las 
Tunas they destroyed it. That isthe general fate of 
towns and villages. People are starving, production 
is arrested, and the cause of humanity is becoming 
more urgent every day. 
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Our duty is to press for peace. There is really but 
one opinion in the United States on that point. Our 
Government has the people with it. The President 
will be supported in his determination to use all the 
influence he can bring to bear upon the Government 
of Spain to settle the Cuban question. We do not 
anticipate war as the result. That would be mad- 
ness for Spain, and our own love of peace is too 
strong to be subjected to needless hazard. We rather 
look for a result that will not be all we could wish or 
all the Cubans hope for, but more than Spain has been 
prepared to concede—something less than complete 
Cuban independence, but much more than any 
scheme of Home Rule yet devised in Madrid. 


Liberty, Unitarian and Evangelical. 


IF there is one thing more than another that Uni- 
tarians stand for, it is liberty. They hold that the 
Evangelical Churches are in bonds and neither en- 
courage nor allow a free search for the truth, We 
must ‘‘ organize for liberty,’’ they said at their Na- 
tional Conference last week; and one speaker pointed 
out how Arius and Bruno and Servetus had suffered 
at the hands of Catholics and Protestants in the early 
and Middle Ages, and Briggs and MacQueary and Ly- 
man Abbott in the present days. Wherefore Unitarians 
proclaim liberty, and invite to their fellowship those 
who, while ‘differing ’’ from them ‘in belief,’’ are 
n ‘‘sympathy with their spirit and practical aims.’’ 

This platform declares clearly for liberty of belief. 
Robert Ingersoll could stand on it, so far as the mat- 
ter of belief or unbelief is concerned; and a promi- 
nent Unitarian hassaid that the famous lecturer could 
become a member of any Unitarian church in the 
land. There zs liberty of thought or belief in the 
Unitarian body; nobody can deny that. But it is to be 
observed, after all, that there is a condition prescribed 
for entering into Unitarian fellowship; it is that of 
sympathy with the spirit and practical aims of the 
denomination. If Mr. Ingersoll, for example, should 
desire, for any reason, to become a Unitarian, and 
could not comply with the condition, would he be 
accepted? How can there be fellowship without some 
common basis of belief, of spirit or of action? Sup- 
pose Mr. Ingersoll should wish to become a Unita- 
rian that he might abolish Unitarian churches as 
places of worship and prayer and turn them into 
purely ethical societies, would Unitarians consider 
that his aim was a legitimate one, and that he ought 
to be admitted to their fellowship for such a purpose? 

We wish to point out that fellowship must rest on 
some common ground of belief or purpose. Evan- 
gelical denominations find that basis in agreement in 
belief, but also and equally: in work; Unitarians in 
‘‘spirit and practical aims” only. Are Evangelical 
Christians, therefore, narrow and illiberal and Uni- 
tarians broad and liberal? 

Unitarians say conduct and character are the im- 
portant requisites. So they are. The Evangelical 
Churches lay no little stressupon them. But right 
belief, a perfect standard, cannot be unimportant in 
forming character and guiding conduct. Evangel- 
ical Christians believe that Christ came to reveal the 
truth necessary to salvation and give us a_per- 
fect standard of life. Their fellowship, there- 
fore, is conditioned on acceptance of this truth and 
sympathy with their endeavor to propagate it. - If 
this be narrow, so, often, is truth itself. Truth has 
its limitations. Belief does not cripple Evangelical 
Churches in their ‘‘practical aims.’’ President Hoar’s 
remark that the sixteen Congregational churches of 
his own city of Worcester give more for denomina- 
tional objects than all the Unitarian churches is sig- 
nificant. What are these denominational objects? 
They are practical. They are based on what the Uni- 
tarians call ‘‘love to God and love to man”; they are 
designed for the uplift of the race. Why is belief 
that has such fruitage illiberal ? 

There is still need of a defense of liberty in Evan- 
gelical Churches. We may find here and there a de- 
nomination narrower at some points than the Gospel 
of Christ; the Churches are not perfect. The fight 
for liberty is not alone in the Churches; it has to be 
made constantly in republics as well as monarchies. But 
these are not the days of Arius, or Bruno, or Servetus. 
The Church of this age bears little resemblance to the 
Church of those ages. It is absurd to quote those 
cases as indicating the importance of the Unitarian 
contention for liberty. We do not imprison, or ban- 
ish, or burn those who depart from the fundamental 
truths of Christianity. The Rev. B. Fay Mills is in 
no danger of persecution. If he should come to 
reject the supernatural element in the Bible and in 
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the life of Christ, and thus deny fundamental points 
in the Congregational and Presbyterian platforms of 
fellowship, why should it be thought narrow and 
illiberal on the part of these denominations to prefer 
that the relations should cease? How can two walk 
together except they be agreed ? 

It is also to be remembered that while Unitarians 
waive questions of belief as a condition of fellowship, 
they themselves are in general harmony in rejecting 
those doctrines which are characteristic of Evangelical 
religion. They speak constantly against dogma and 
educate those in their fellowshipin anti-evangelical 
views. The emancipation which they proclaim is 
really emancipation from views as to the Scriptures 
and the Christ of the Scriptures, which are dearer 
than life to conscientious and devout members of the 
Evangelical Churches. How could there be real 
Church fellowship between persons believing and per- 
sons denying these truths ? 

Love of the truth is a characteristic of good men 
and good women. They ought not to be accused of 
narrowness if they cling to the Gospel as faithful and 
true. Such a faith is consistent with the broadest 
liberality. 





The Municipal Situation. 


THE outlook for harmony of action between the 
friends of good government in the coming municipal 
campaign in New York City is not encouraging. 
There is occasion for great anxiety as to the outcome 
of the election in November. The Greater City, 
with perhaps 3,500,000 population and with a budget 
rising high in the millions, ought to be started right 
on its new and enlarged career. 

The Republicans hold the key to the situation. 
They could, by the action of their convention this 
week, insure the election of a Mayor and Comp- 
tro'ler who will study only the interests of the muni- 
cipality. Butthey seem to be determined not to make 
Mr. Low their nominee. They admit that they have 
nothing against him, that he might have been their 
candidate if he had not been taken up first by the 
Citizens’ Union; but they insist that they cannot ac- 
cept him now without damage to their party organ- 
ization. The Citizens’ Union is not a party, and 
they do not wish to encourage an independent or anti- 
party movement. 

Doubtless the Republican Convention will nominate 
good men. General Tracy is an excellent citizen. He 
has capacity, character, experience in public affairs 
and large executive ability. Thousands of the sup- 
porters of Mr. Low would gladly vote for him if they 
could do so under other circumstances. But they are 
committed in honor to Mr. Low; he is already in the 
field as a candidate; he has their fullest confidence as 
fitted in every way for the important post; and they 
can neither ask for nor consent to his retirement. 
They cannot be a party to any deal for another candi- 
date. 

If General Tracy comes into the field as the Repub- 
lican candidate, his campaign must embarrass the 
prospects of the good government cause and advance 
those of Tammany. He will secure thousands of votes 
which would have gone to Mr. Low; Mr. Low will 
have thousands of Republican votes which a straight 
Republican ticket cannot command. What could be 
more foolish than to divide the friends of good gov- 
ernment in the presence of its alertenemies? It does 
seem as tho common sense ought even yet to bring to- 
gether those who have common cause against the cor- 
rupt purposes of Tammany. 

This we trust will yet be accomplished. The fight is 
on between the politicians and the people. The poli- 
ticians want New York governed on the lines of par- 
tisanship; the people on the lines of non-partisan- 
ship. Tammany and the Republican organization 
represent national parties which have nothing to do 
in their platforms with the methods of local govern- 

ment in New York City. Its government should be 
non-partisan, and that is provided for under the new 
constitution of the State by local elections held sepa- 
rately from the State elections. This non-partisan- 
ship should be insisted upon, and the party machines 
should understand and accept the conditions. Mr. 
Low is nominated as a non-partisan. The Republican 
is nominated—apparently with a squint to his subse- 
quent withdrawal—for the sole purpose of using the 
city election for partisan purposes. It isa straight 
conflict between the two ideas, and we hope that the 
leaders of the Republican Party will see the duty 
of yielding and accepting Mr. Low’s candidacy. The 
principles of non-partisanship cannot and must not 
be yielded. 
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M. EDMOND DEMALINS, in his little book, ‘‘In 
What Consists the Superiority of the Anglo-Saxons ?” 
comes very near the truth when he says that it con- 
sists in the particularism of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
which means nothing more than their intense love of 
liberty. But it is not the race, but the training in lib- 
erty, the passionate love for it, that gives the strength 
first to the individual and next to the nations whose 
history has been molded in large part by that race. 
Great Britain is nct all Anglo-Saxon by any means; 
and still less are the United States, Canada, Austra- 
lia and South Africa; but they are all devotedly at- 
tached to liberty, to individualism, tothe right to de- 
velop their character, conduct and careers according 
to their own particular tastes. They wish no med- 
dling authority of Church or State. They reject 
Popes, and they behead kings that interfere with 
their liberty of thought and action. This, more than 
anything else, explains the supremacy of the Anglo- 
Saxon. It is not his blood but his freedom. 

We sometimes speak of the advantages and the 
superior strength of a firmly organized Church or 
Government. We praise the magnificent orderliness 
of the German system, which refuses disorder and 
posts its Verboten across every bypath. We magnify 
the might of the great Roman Catholic Church, which 
with complete machinery of office guides and instructs 
and rules, and saves its adherents from the task of 
thinking and planning for themselves; but its ap- 
parent strength is its weakness. What we want 
is a nation or a Church full of resourceful and 
energetic men bidden to think and act for them- 
selves, even at the risk of thinking and acting un- 
wisely. This is the reason, perhaps this only, why 
the Anglo-Saxon has achieved superiority; why the 
Protestant nations are more progressive than any 
others. Nine-tenths of the territory of the United 
States came first under Catholic control; even two of 
the New England States have French names; but 
now not one of the forty-five, not even Florida or 
Louisiana or Texas or California, fails to be predomi- 
nantly Protestant. There isa reason for this; and it 
is not race but training in the essentials of courageous 
liberty. We have learned all of us alike in political 
affairs, Anglo-Saxon, Ce’t and German, that liberty 
of thought and investigation can be trusted; and a 
Church of feeble organization, if only its spirit be 
reverent to the truth, and free in its search, need ask 
no odds of the most impressive and powerful organi- 
zation on the face of the earth. In union there is 
strength, and there is omnipotence in free particular- 
ism. 


Forty Years of the Atlantic Monthly. 


THE Atlantic Monthly has always been a unique 
thing in American literature, and it was founded 
forty years ago with the definite intention that it 
should be. 

It was not to be a Review like the dignified institu- 
tion of which Boston was so proud in those days, The 
North American. Neither Harper's New Monthly, 
nor Putnam's Magazine, nor the old Knickerbocker fur- 
nished its model. Nor was it the commercial ve i1ture 
of a shrewd publisher. It was to be simply a literary 
institution. What it has done has been by litezary 
means. What fame and triumph it has achieved has 
been of a literary character, and its glory through 
all these forty years has been the steadiness of its 
owners and editors in holding it to the original liter- 
ary purpose of the magazine and the brilliant suc- 
cess they have made of it on this basis. 

The times were troubled when it began, for a great 
war was looming. We were in the heart of Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s administration, and Kansas was the center 
of greater anxieties than those which are perplexing 
her friends now. On all the perturbing topics of the 
times the founders of the Atlantic had convictions, 
and they intended to express them in their new maga- 
zine. They did express them, and in very advanced 
terms, still the new magazine never represented an 
agitation of any kind; never became the organ of 
any set of people or opinions; and never turned aside 
from the literary path that was marked out for it 
from the first. Other magazines of that day have 
disappeared or, floating with the tide, have changed 
their character; but the A¢/antic remains what it was 
in plan and purpose, true to its old faith in the power, 
value and national function of the literary magazine. 

It is a tribute to the men who founded it, and to 
those who have administered it so steadily to their 
ideas, that they took so broad and high a view of 
what could be done by purely literary means. Their 
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plans were so sound and broad that they have not 
been forced to shift with the fashions or to abandon 
faith in literature:as one of the most powerful agen- 
cies in the life of a free people. 

It is, then, with a distinct thrill of pride that we 
open this Fortieth Anniversary Number and find the 
editor standing by the old faith in good literature, its 
usefulness and power as one of the functions of soci- 
ety. 

It is needless to repeat the triumphs of the A¢/antic. 
There is nothing in sight now to furnish three such 
contributors as James Russell Lowell, Dr. Holmes 
and Mrs. Stowe. It mayhave been more luck than 
method which brought the A//antzc into existence in 
thé nick of time when the race of writers was of such 
noble breed and the flight of genius high. But it is 
no less to the praise of the founders and conductors of 
the magazine that during all their forty years they 
have rendered service to the higher life of the nation 
by encouraging literary production, and by throwing 
their own doors wide open to every one who had it in 
him to do good literary work. 

Whether the living poets are equal to those who 
preceded them and whether writers in other depart- 
ments are superior or inferior to their predecessors, is 
another question. It is to the praise of the Aélantic 
that it has encouraged the best, that it has given 
every opportunity to talent and genius, and that, in- 
stead of calling other arts to its aid and dividing its 
impression between them, it has relied solely on liter- 
ary merit, and held that one ideal steadily before the 
popular mind. 

Monthly magazines are many and magnificent, jour- 
nals and reflections of the world’s civilization and 
barbarism in a sense which was never dreamed of be- 
fore. We admire them and delight in them as great 
triumphs of the century we live in. But there is 
only one A¢/antic. There never has been more than 
one. Itis a great comfort to believe that what it 
has been it will be, and that the ideas of the 
founders and their faith in the social function and 
usefulness of literature will survive among their suc- 
cessors. 


Protestant Gains in Germany. 


THREE months‘ago we published, on the authority 
of the ‘‘ Theologisches Jahrbuch,’’ of Berlin, as authen- 
tic and authoritative, a comparative statement of the 
transfers by conversion between the Protestant State 
Church of Germany and the Roman Catholic Church, 
showing that the losses of the Catholic Church in the 
German Empire are very many more than the gains. 
The trustworthiness of these statistics has been de- 
nied by Catholic papers, on the authority of Professor 
Einig, of the Catholic University at Treves, to whom 
a correspondent of The Catholic Citizen wrote for in- 
formation. Dr. Einig admitted that there had been 
Catholic losses, owing to mixed marriages in commu- 
nities predominantly Protestant; but he appeals tothe 
‘Jahrbuch’ itself, to contradict our statement that not 
in Prussia only, but in all parts of Germany, except 
Bavaria, there had been similar large gains to the 
State Church from the Roman Church. 

‘* The ‘ Theologisches Jahrbuch’ distinctly states: ‘In 
Wiirtemberg also the State Church has lost rather than 
gained during the last few years’; further: ‘ Even in 
the kingdom of Saxony the number of those quitting the 
State Church has been. steadily on the increase, while 
conversions to the State Church have decreased.’’”’ 


He says: 


This is quite true, but very misleading. We were 
speaking of the gains and losses to and from the 
Catholic Church only. The losses in Wiirtemberg 
and Saxony were not to the Catholic Church, but to 
other Protestant Churches, such as the Methodist, 
Baptist and Irvingite. In Saxony the State Church 
lost 220 to other Protestant Churches and 11 to the 
Catholics, and gained 218 from them; and the case 
was similar in Wiirtemberg. 

Dr. Einig then declares that the statistics of the 
‘* Jahrbuch,’’ are compiled by a Protestant preacher 
and are ‘‘in no wise authentic or reliable,’ that con- 
verts are not obliged to notify the authorities of their 
change of faith, and that ‘‘ conversions to the Catho- 
lic faith are reported only in cases when special rea- 
sons induce the newly converted todoso.’’ It would 
seem, then,that they are expected to notify the author- 
ities, as might be expected in a country where the 
religious statistics are kept with the utmost minute- 
ness, and no marriage or death, no enlistment 
and no profession can fail of being recorded with 
the religion of the person concerned. On reading 
Dr. Einig’s denial, altho we knew well that the 
‘« Jahrbuch” was accepted as of the higher author- 
ity, we wrote to its editor for information as tothe 
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source of its statistics. He replies that they rest on 
«< official Sources” (“ amthichen Quéllen’’), They afe 
taken, for Prussia, from the “ Kirchitchen Gesetz und 
Verordungsblatt,”’ which compiles the reports re- 
ceived from thé several provinces. The local con- 
Sistoriums of the State Church report to the Ober- 
kirchenrath the figures of conversions in their several 
districts collected by the «‘Government officers and the 
ecclesiastical superintendencies ’’ (‘‘ durch die staat- 
lichen Landrathsimter und kirchlichen Superintend- 
enturen”); and in the same way those for all Germany 
are collected. The State Church honestly publishes 
all these figuers, even when they show losses, as 
they do to other Protestant bodies; but the Cath- 
olic Church publishes no statistics of conversions 
whatever. For all Germany, during the years 1890- 
’94 the transfers from the State Church to Catholi- 
cism numbered 2,794 persons, while those from the 
Catholic to the State Church numbered 17,002, a 
gain of 14,208 souls. 

Even in Catholic Austria it seems that the gains of 
Protestantism are greater than the losses. Prof. 
Paul von Zimmermann, of Vienna, says, in the 
Pfarrhaus, that the Evangelical Church in Vienna 
seventy years ago lost 38 souls to the Catholics and 
gained 166; thirty years ago it lost r4 and gained 48; 
in 1886 there were 71 losses and 266 accessions from 
this source, and in 1896 the losses were 138 and the 
gains 474. This gain in Catholic Austria corre- 
sponds with that in Germany and, in fact, in the 
world generally. The growth of Protestantism dur- 
ing the présent century is computed at about twenty- 
five per cent., and that of Catholicism at about ten 
per cent. 

WE must turn to Mexico for an example in dealing 

with what has been called ‘‘ wild’’ justice—Mexico, 
which has been so often stigmatized as the home of 
turbulence, violence and revolutions. Observe the way 
it has treated the only case of lynching said to have 
occurred in its capital. The beloved President of the 
Republic was in danger of assassination; the would-be 
assassin was in custody before he could use his murder- 
ous-looking knife; the police quietly took him to jail; 
the following night he was taken from jail and killed. 
What does the Government, whose head had been 
threatened, say? It served him right? He deserved 
it? Itis a good riddance? Nothing of the kind. It 
investigated immediately; found that the guard placed 
around the jail was unarmed; inquired why this was 
so; found facts implicating the Chief of Police; placed 
him under arrest and degraded him from his office; 
pressed him and secured his confession that he had 
instigated the killing of Arroyo out of his love for Presi- 
dent Diaz; showed its stern purpose to vindicate the out- 
raged law; in disgrace and despair he commits suicide. 
Does the matter end there? Not at all. The Govern- 
ment straightway inquires why the warden was so 
slack induty. He oughtto have kept watch on the 
prisoner and prevented him from making way with him- 
self and cheating justice. . Here is an example for us, a 
wholesome, encouraging, helpfulexample,in upholding 
the honor of law. It is heartily approved by the Mexi- 
cans themselves, and its effect among them will be most 
salutary and lasting. Governor Mount, of Indiana, is 
proceeding in a most energetic way to start again the 
machinery of justice in Ripley County. The Grand 
Jury refused to find an indictment against the leaders 
of the lynching mob at Versailles, altho they were 
known to it and the crime was atrocious. He has 
ordered the Attorney-General of the State to go to the 
county seat himself and take the matter in hand; and 
see whether the law has not some power left to reach 
and punish murder. We trust that, somehow, the honor 
of county and State will be vindicated, as in Mexico. 





It is a good plan for a strong College President to 
make a special address to the faculty and students at 
the beginning of a college year, and this custom is hon- 
ored by President Schurman, of Cornell University. 
The special passage in his address this year which will 
interest the general public is that in which he makes 
tacit reference to the case of President Andrews and 
Brown University. He says: 


“Cornell recognizes that the majority may be wrong 
and that the minority may be right. Therefore absolute 
freedom is the soul of the institution. Every teach- 
er is expected to do what Socrates did, altho he outraged 
the Athenians and suffered martyrdom for it—to commu- 
nicate te others his own belief and convictions or else 
answer toa charge of sacrilege. I believe the institution 
should cease to exist a thousand times sooner than that a 
single professor should be coerced. 

“A member of the instructing staff must be free to pre- 
sent all phases of questions, to speak on both sides; and a 
teacher who does otherwise violates “his high mission and 
misses the supreme function of his vocation. Socrates was 
the greatest teacher, What he did and what he suffered 
martyrdom for doing is what every teacher should do to- 
day. Ateacher is the represéntative of no one, he minis- 
rein the Temple of Scholarship, atid to hold other views 
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than he states would be sacrilege or worse than sacrilege. 

“Money is needed to run a university, and, to be sure, 
our Board of Trustees have trouble in making both ends 
meet; yet if money is to be the goal of instruction by the 
suppression of truth, by setting the limit on.a teacher, bet- 
ter a thousand times that the institution should, go out of 
existence. The end of a university is truth and the propa- 
gation of truth; money is but the means to this end. 

‘*We need more heresies in science. The advance of civ- 

ilization will mean the stamping out of these heresies or 
the establishing of their truth. Freedom, absolute, unre- 
stricted freedom, is the soul of the university.” 
This is an admirable statement of downright true prin- 
ciples. It needs no modification except the obvious one 
of ‘‘ reasonable liberty.”” This does not mean that a 
universi”y should be given over to the control of cranks, 
nor does it forbid institutions, not universities, to exist, 
founded for the propagation of special faiths. 


THERE is probably some basis for the announcement 
which comes by way of Canada that England will not 
be represented in the Conference at Washington next 
month on destruction of seal in Bering Sea if Russia 
and Japan are to participate. The point of the objec- 
tion is notclear. It is true that when Lord Salisbury 
gave his consent to the proposal in July, he only agreed 
to confer with the United States; but the experiences 
and testimony of Russia and Japan ought to be of value 
in a conference whose object it is to get at the tacts. 
We are assured, however, that England will confer 
with us on the necessity of further precautions for the 
protection of seal life in Bering Sea, if not in the 
formal conference in Washington with Japan and 
Russia, in 4 more informal and less pubiic way; and we 
are also informed that our Government having asked 
Japan and Russia to the Conference will not abandon 
it, but will hold it whether England participates or not. 
In this case it would be much like the play of ‘‘ Hamlet”’ 
with the Prince of Denmark left out. 


THE proceedings of Louisville Presbytery of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, in deciding the case of M. 
H. Houston, D.D., one of its missionaries in China, ap- 
pear to have been quite constitutional, even if they were 
not quite right. Dr. Houston believes that it is proper 
for a father, tho not ordained, to administer the Com- 
munion in his own family at home, or that a private 
member may administer it in church. He also believes 
that ruling elders may properly perform all the duties 
of teaching elders, that is, of ordained ministers, and 
that there is no valid distinction between the two. Ue 
also holds the heresy that unmarried women may teach 
and pray in mixed public assemblies. In deciding 
against Dr. Houston the presbytery did not take the 
Bible as authority, but decided the question solely on 
the authority of the ‘* Book of Church Order,” in which 
the Confession of Faith and Directory of Worship are 
dead against him. A denomination based on a written 
constitution of this sort has its interpretation of the 
Bible made for all time, and its members must accept it 
or submit. If the ‘‘ Book of Church Order’”’ wrongly 
interprets the Bible it is very unfortunate, and the 
remedy is a very slow one. The Book must either be 
amended or put on the shelf. That is the evil of put- 
ting the creed in the place of the Bible, of deriving the 
word creed from credendum, what must be believed, in- 
stead of from the present tense credo. 


Ir sounds like the voice of one crying afar off in the 


wilderness, that of Gladstone when he says in alate 
letter: 

‘‘ The pain, shame and mischief of the last two years in 
the Eastern policy transcend entirely the powers of any 
language I could use concerning them. The sum is this: 

‘‘Firstly—A hundred thousand Armenians have been 
slaughtered, with nosecurity against a repetition, and with 
greater profit to the assassins. 

“‘ Secondly—Turkey is stronger than at any time since 
the Crimean war. 

“‘ Thirdly—Greece is weaker than at any time since she 
became a kingdom. 

‘‘Fourthly—All this is due to the European concert, that 

is, the mutual hatred and distrust of the Powers.”’ 
The facts are precisely as here stated so succinctly; and 
Europe responsible, and Great Britain chiefly responsi- 
ble, seem to be sitting in heedless Sanhedrim in Jerusa- 
lem while John the Baptist cries so far off in the desert 
beyond Jordan that the Caiaphases and the Annases, 
the Pilates and the Herods, cannot hear him. What 
outlook is there for the Christians of the East? To all 
human view it will take the Armenians two generations 
to recover what they have lost of strength and courage. 
Three years ago Greece was the inspiring leader of all 
the Christian populations of the East; now she is ut- 
terly broken in spirit, humiliated to the lowest depth 
of shame, strangled by Turkey, and a puppet in the 
hands of the European Powers; and in no way visi- 
ible to human sight can she regain her prestige for 
thirty years. Nor is there one of the Balkan States 
that can take her place. It looks as if it might almost 
have been better if they had united and made common 
cause against Turkey, even in defiance of Europe, rath- 
er than thus all together tremble now at the scowl of 
the Sultan and now at the nod of the Czar, 
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A SENTENCE in the speech of the Emperor William of 
Germany, at the unveiling of a statue of his grand- 
father at Coblenz, deserves to be quoted more exactly 
than itcameby cable. He said: 

“For all of us,and more especially for us princes, he 

raised once more on high, crowning it with bright rays, a 
treasure which may we ever preserve in its sublimity and 
holiness—I mean the kingdom by the grace of God, the 
kingdom with its heavy duties, with its never-ending, ever- 
enduring toils and labors, with its awful responsibility to 
the Creator alone, from which no man, no Minister, no 
House of Parliament, no people can release the Prince. 
Conscious of this responsibility, and regarding himself as 
the instrument of the Lord, this great Emperor went his 
way inthe deepest humility.” — 
That is by no means a true statement of the attitude of 
William I, if it means, as it appears to mean, that Wil- 
liam I reigned, as his grandson is trying to reign, not 
in accordance with the popular will, but as the Vice- 
gerent of the Almighty alone. William I saw the revo- 
lution of 1848, which his grandson did not see and does 
not remember. He tried to rule under a constitution, 
and by the advice of his Ministers. William Il is much 
more like the Czar or the Sultan, in his claim of abso- 
lute and unconditional sovereignty, subjectto ‘‘noman, 
no Minister, no House of Parliament.” But he is al- 
ready hearing very ominous voices of protest. 





WE remember the remark made some years ago by 
one of the most honored Jewish rabbis of London, on 
his return from Jerusalem, that Dr. Griinhut, the en- 
thusiastic and self-denying head of the technical school 
for Jewish children at Jerusalem, fulfilled better than 
any other living man he knew the Christian idea of 
Jesus. We are therefore especially interested in his 
opinion of the proposal of Dr. Herzl to purchase Pales- 
tine from the Sultan for the establishment of a Jewish 
State. He has no faith in the proposition, as appears 
from an interview with him published in a Buda-Pesth 
journal. He says the rich Jews will not live in Pales- 
tine, and of the paupers they have quite enough there 
already. Of the fifty thousand population of Jerusalem 
thirty thousand are Jews, all living-on alms except 
seven hundred families. The Germans and the Rus- 
sians have the monopoly of settlements in Palestine, 
and we may be sure that Russia, at least, would never 
allow the establishment of a Jewish State in a land 
which she expects to occupy, and where she claims the 
special right to protect the Holy Sepulcher. The lead- 
ing Jews of Vienna look on the proposition with little 
less than anger. They have won their civil rights too 
lately to begin to talk of leaving their native land and 
go to one which is to them foreign. The attempt to ex- 
cite their enthusiasm is like that which Bishop Turner 
makes to induce our American Negroes to emigrate to 
Africa, and it is likely to be equally opposed by the 
sentiment of patriotism and the consideration of com- 
fort where they are. 


....We admit the charge brought against us by the 
Bookman of having made progress in forty years. The 
Bookman’s point would, however, have been more amu- 
sing had it notified its readers that its learned citation 
was no discovery of its own, but taken, word for word, 
from the Anniversary number of the A¢/antic for October 
(p. 572). As between ourselves and the Aélantic, we 
would remind our readers that our remarks did not 
apply to the original series of ‘‘ The Professor at the 
Breakfast-Table,” but to ‘‘his new series of utterances,” 
which were greatly inferior to the first and much bit- 
terer in tone, and of which we but uttered the ‘‘ general 
conviction” then when we said (as we are ready to re- 
peat now) that the Professor ‘‘has neither equaled the 
spirit and vigorous vivacity nor maintained the reputa- 
tion shown and acquired by the preceding papers.” 


....Edward Everett Hale calls it ‘‘a new revival,” 
that the Rev. B. Fay Mills is to preach in the Boston 
Music Hall. He is glad that people cannct exactly tell 
what denomination he belongs to. He does not speak 
for Presbyterians or Catholics or Unitarians. He is 
simply, says Dr. Hale, one ‘‘whom people know as a 
consecrated man,’’ as well as ‘‘ an eloquent speaker,” 
and ‘‘a man of the people.” What he will preach may 
not be all he has preached, but it will be for God and 
righteousness, and more positive in faith than much 
that the Music Hall has heard in the last fifty years, 
since Theodore Parker first occupied its platform. 


....No one has any right to be disappointed that Mr. 
Henry W. Sage left his large property to his children 
and gave none of it by will to Cornell University. 
During his lifetime he had given it two million dollars, 
which was vastly better than it would have beento have 
waited till his death. He was his own executor of his 
charities, as we wish every man were. Those who have 
neglected to give adequately in their lifetime shoula 
give by bequest, and that is honorable; but they are 
like Abishai and Benaiah who attained not unto the 
first three. 


....The new Cosmopolitan University, established as 
a great annex to The Casmopolitan Magazine, has found 
a president to take the place of President Andrews, in 
the. person of ex-President Potter, of Union and Hobart 
Colleges, The purpose announced is a high one, and 
it has our best wishes, 
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Religious Intelligence. 
National Unitarian Conference. 

SENATOR GeEorGE F. Hoar, President of the National 
Conference of Unitarian and other Christian Churches, 
called the National Conference to order at Saratoga, 
September 21st, with these words: 

‘* Welcome to all whose faces are toward the light and 
hearts open to the truth. We are grateful to God for the 
divine example of humanity which he has set before us in 
his Son; we are grateful to God for the love of country, for 
the love of friends, for the love of those he has taken from 
life unto himself.”’ 

The conference is held biennially, and more often at 
Saratoga than anywhere else. It is composed of dele- 
gates elected from the churches or other affiliated or- 
ganizations, no church or organization being allowed 
more than three. Theconstitution declares that ‘‘ these 
churches accept the religion of Jesus, holding, in ac- 
cordance with his teaching, that practical religion is 
summed up.in love to God and love to man.”’ But it is 
declared that nothing in the constitution shall be re- 
garded as an authoritative test, and a cordial invitation 
to ‘‘our working fellowship’’ is given to any who, 
‘‘ while differing from us in belief are in general sym- 
pathy with our spirit and our practical aims.” 

At the beginning of the session a communion service 
was held,after which President Hoar delivered his 
opening address, the first words of which we have al- 
ready quoted. Senator Hoar went onto say that what 
is called for is a contribution of old-fashioned Christian 
zeal; the denomination had settled upon a platform, 
and the question now was what was it goingtodo. He 
trusted that the platform would be adhered to and that 
something would be done. There was also needed a 
contribution of liberality; there were some who were 
liberal when they opened their mouths but were not lib- 
eral with the pocket. The sixteen Congregational 
churches of his own city of Worcester contributed more 
for their own missionary objects than all the Unitarian 
churches. Speaking of the work of ministers he ex- 
pressed the opinion that it would be better if they did 
less literary and scholarly work and more parish work. 
Ministers should insist upon practical and ethical sub- 
jects, deal less with criticism and more with conduct. 
He thought that ministers of all denominations laid less 
stress now than they used toon practical righteousness. 

The Council, which is a sort of ad interim executive 
committee, reported through its chairman, the Rev. 
Minot J. Savage, who indicated what the program of 
the Conference was to be. He said there were many 
demands for aid in organizing new churches which had 
to be refused. The greatest hindrance to the increase 
of Unitarian Churches was the spread of Unitarian doc- 
trine in other churches. While rejoicing in the spread 
of Unitarian ideas, we must, he said, ‘* protest for intel- 
lectual honesty; too many remain in churches whose 
doctrines they repudiate.’’ A closer organization was 
one of the necessities for the Unitarians; they must or- 
ganize for liberty. Considerable stress was laid upon 
the importance of educating the children in religion and 
forming them into confirmation classes in order that 
they might be brought forward into the Church. 

The evening session of the first day was devoted to 
our young people. The speakers held that the religious 
life is the only complete life and is to be formed by the 
education of character. The constituent elements of re- 
ligion are, first, reverence; second, conviction of the mor- 
al order of the world for the direction of life; third, the 
moral energy of the worldfor the inspiration of life. 
One of the speakers, the Rev. Thomas Van Ness, de- 
clared that ‘‘ whatever other things the Evangelical de- 
nominations are doing, no one will maintain that they 
are pledged to a search for truth.”’ He referred to 
cases of the persecution of Arius, of Bruno and Galileo 
of Servetus and Zwingli, and to the more modern in- 
stances of the trial of Professor Briggs and the case of 
the Rev. Howard McQueary. 

The morning of the second day of the Conference was 
occupied mainly in discussions of questions of theology 
and biblical criticism. Dr. John W. Chadwick, in 
speaking of theology in relation to history and philoso- 
phy, said that between the ‘‘ philosophical Christ and 
the historical Jesus there is such a gulf as does not 
yawn between our homely planet and the furthest star.” 
He contended that the argument for the divinity of 
Christ involves an atheistic element; it eliminates God 
from history in order to justify the supernatural claims 
that are made for Jesus. Ina paper on the points of 
contact and difference between Unitarianism and the 
new orthodoxy, the Rev. Charles F. Dole declared that 
the new orthodoxy is substantiaily the same system of 
religious philosophy as the Unitarians hold. It has 
eliminated the Devil, the fall of man, and similar fea- 
tures from the medieval scheme; but it differs from 
Unitarianism in holding to the old idea of the Bible and 
of the unique and exceptional life of Jesus. 

The afternoon of the second day was largely given 
to matters of business, It was decided to appoint a 
committee for the publication of a series of books by 
the ablest liberal thinkers and scholars upon the main 
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aspects of moral and religious life, and $50,000 was 
agreed upon, as a permanent endowment for the Mew 
World Quarterly. .An outlook committee of ten, .to 
consider and report from time to time on better methods 
and larger work, was appointed. : 

One of the features of the sessions of. Thursday was 
an address by the Rey. B. Fay Mills on ‘‘ The Mission 
of the Multitude.’’ He declared that the multitude 
were like sheep, widely scattered and without a shep- 
herd, and needed to be called together, and the great 
question was, how the masses could. be, inspired | with 
trust in God and loye to man. He held that the whole 
system of dogmatism and priestcraft, ‘Protestant and 
Catholic, isdoomed and must go, and that an inspira- 
tional religion must take its place. In order to estab- 
lish it there must be three things—a great thought. a 
great. personality, and a great occasion. The great 
thought he thus outlined: 

‘‘ Absolute faith that justifies not only the, right, but also 
seeyning evil; unbounded: hope that sees health emerge 
from all corruption; unlimited love that solves all individ- 
ual and political problems. 

The great personality must be one of whom it can be 
said ‘* He is religion.’’ Both orthodoxy and liberalism 
have failed to be religious. A popular religious 1 move- 
ment can be sustained only on a basis of sympathy and 
love. Asto the great occasion he held that it is already 
upon us. It is the day of democracy, and, whoever 
makes a religion out of democracy will move the. world. 

At the business session in the afternoon there was an 
election of officers. Senator Hoar was re-elected presi- 
dent, and most of the other officers were also re-elected. 
Denominational loyalty was the general subject of the 
closing session, and it was discussed by the Rev. Dr. 
Fay and the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 


Thatcher and the Mormons. 


BY CARLOS YOUNG. 





To the Gentiles and some of the Mormons the last 
Senatorial election in Utah was a contest as to whether 
the Mormon Church should bea power in the politics of 
the State or not, and to the Mormon leaders it was a 
question as to whether or not a man could go against the 
rulings of God transmitted through them, and because 
of his opposition hold the highest office in the State. 
As is usual, the Church won, Moses. Thatcher, the 
anti-Mormon candidate, was defeated. And altho the 
Mormon officials claim: that the election meant nothing 
to them, yet it is a well-known fact that thev were not 
silent spectators while the fight went on. Two years 
before, in the Senatorial contest of 1895, Thatcher and 
Joseph L. Rawlins had been put on the Democratic 
ticket for United States Senators, and had been defeated 
by the active work of George Q. Cannon and Wilford 
Woodruff. Cannon has long beena rival and bitter enemy 
of Thatcher. Following this, at the sixty-sixth semian- 
nual conference of the Church, the leaders issued what 
is called a ‘‘ Manifesto,’’ the substance of which was a 
denial of the alleged use of Mormcn influence in the pre- 
vious Senatorialelection. After gcing into details of the 
charges of such influence, the Manifesto wound up with 
two rules for the discipline of the members, from which 
the following excerpts are taken: 

‘First. We unanimously agree to, and promulgate asa 
rule that should always be observed in the Church, and 
by every leading official thereof, that before accepting any 
position, political or otherwise, which would interfere with 
the proper and complete discharge of his ecclesiastical 
duties, and before accepting a nomination or entering into 
engagements to perform new duties, said official should ap- 
ply to the proper authorities and learn from them whether 
he can, consistently with the obligations already entered 
into with the Church upon assuming his office, take upon 
himself the added duties, labors and responsibilities of a 
new position. We hold that unless he is willing 
to counsel with and obtain the consent of his fellow-laborers 
and presiding officers in the priesthood he should be re- 
leased from all obligations associated with the latter before 
accepting any new position.” 

The second rule affirmed that. the leaders of the 
Church were not seeking to unite the Church with the 
State or curtail any of the liberties of the citizens of 
Utah. It also intimated that no attempt would be made 
to dictate to the people anything concerning their citi- 
zenship duties. 

This Manifesto was signed by the First Presidency 
consisting of Wilford Woodruff and his two counselors, 
George Q. Cannon and Joseph F. Smith, the First Coun- 
cil of Seventies, the. Patriarch, ten of the Twelve 
Apostles, and the Presiding Bishopric. The two apos- 
tles who did not sign were Moses Thatcher and Anton 
H. Lund, who was then on a foreign mission. The lat- 
ter signed it when he returned. 

Moses Thatcher refused to affix his signature to it, 
because he said that its power would be too great in the 
hands of ambitious men. In an interview, a little after 
the document was issued, he said: 

‘‘As I have already stated, I understood the Manifesto 
at the time it was handed to me for approyal, just asI un- 
derstand it now. While it ostensibly appeared nat.to_re- 
strict the liberties of the people, yet there was no limitation 
to its application ; and in. view of the fact that nearly every 
male member of the Church holds some office, and as there 
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‘has.as yet been ne.public decisjon annouaced,as to the offi- 
cers to.be controlled by it, there, have arisen disputes and 
differences. of opinion as to its intent.. This being true, and 
‘the danger being that it could be applied to restrict the 
liberties of the people, I cannot sustain it. When 
the Manifesto was presented to me it appeared to my mind 
as a command on all to recognize the right of the Church 
authorities to control political concerns. I do not 
claim that I cannot be wrong; but with the light I have, 

the Manifesto (applied as its construction will allow, or as 
it would be interpreted by men whose personal ambitions 
might control and subvert their sense of right), could be 
operated to the injury of the State.” 

Mr. Thatcher’s brother members labored with him to 
try and get him to sign the document, but all to no pur- 
pose. He absolutely refused to do so. Afterward, 
when he entered into the Senatorial race in 1897, the 
Church fought him onthe ground that he owed a higher 
allegiance to his State or country. As before stated, 
the Mormons were successful. Soon after the election, 
at a meeting of the quorum of apostles, Mr. Thatcher 
was deposed from his apostleship because of his refusal 
to sign the Manifesto, and because he had said things 
against the Church. 

In the early part of August Mr. Thatcher was tried 
on the charge of apostacy. The, charge contained 
speeches that Mr. Thatcher had delivered that were 
detrimental tothe Church, and also interviews that he 
had given to the.newspapers. 

The trial lasted about a week, and was conducted by 
the leading officers of the Church, composing a High 
Council.. The conductors of the trial tried to show that 
Mr. Thatcher had been guilty of unchristianlike con- 
duct in saying things detrimental to the Church, there- 
by setting a bad example to the younger generation. 
Cartoons in The Argus,an independent weekly, also ex- 
cited the wrath of the tribunal. They said that, altho 
Mr. Thatcher had not sanctioned the cartoons against 
the Church, yet he had not condemned them, and was 
therefore guilty in a degree. The opposition to the 
Manifesto also occupied a great deal of the time. 

At last, the decision was given. out that, if Mr. 
Thatcher became truly repentant, and would sign the 
Manifesto, he would be allowed to retain his member- 
ship inthe Church. He was informed that the Mani- 
festo was only meant to be applicable to the high au- 
thorities of the Church, and in rare case to the bishops, 
but would go no further. Under these conditions, Mr. 
Thatcher accepted the condition of signing the docu- 
ment, and will, therefore, be allowed to remain a mem- 
ber. 

Whether Mr. Thatcher will be taken back into apos- 
leship or not,.is a matter of conjecture. If he is for- 
given of all his sins, it would be the natural thing to 
put him back where he was before, or at the time the 
manifesto was issued. The Church has not signified 
any intentions as yet. 

Mr. Thatcher does not think he has retracted from his 
former position at all. He says that if the Manifesto is 
to be interpreted the way he has been informed, he is 
heartily in accord with it. 


Sact Lake City. 





Mr. Moopy is to conduct revival meetings in Phil- 
adelphia during the coming winter. 


..Itis said that the Bishop of Durham, England, 
owing to failing health, has been seriously contempla- 
ting the necessity of resigning his bishopric. He has 
concluded, however, on the advice of his physician, 
to try the experiment of a long holiday. If this does 
not result favorably Dr. Westcott will resign the see. 


..Canon Keene, of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, 
has been chosen Bishop of Meath to succeed Bishop 
Peacocke, recently transferred to the Archbishopric of 
Dublia in succession to the late Lord Plunket. Dr. J. 
H. Bernard, of Trinity College, who has written fre- 
quently for the columns of THE INDEPENDENT, with- 
drew his name or he would undoubtedly have been 
chosen for the position. 


..An effort is being made to bring together in Eng- 
land the Primitive Methodist and Bible Christian 
Churches. It is believed that the union of these two 
Methodist bodies will result in greater economy and in 
increased effectiveness. There would be one board for 
the foreign missions and one board for the home mis- 
sions, and other benevolent enterprises would be con- 
solidated, thus saving considerable outlay for ex- 
penses. 


..The committee in charge of the several depart- 
ments—religious, educational, philanthropic, etc.—of 
the. Conferences of the Friends, the last of which was 
held at 5warthmore College, in August, 1896; have met 
at Clear Creek, Ill., and have fixed upon Richmond, 
Ind.,as the next place for the conferences. . They will 
be held next year, probably near the end of August, and 
will continue five days. It is not probable that the 
gathering at Richmond will be so large as that at 
Swarthmore, but arrangements will be made for an at- 
tendance of not less than a thousand. 


va ve The Fourth Liberal Congress of Religion is to 
be.held in Nashville, in a. building. provided by the 
managers of the Fair, October soth-2qth, H, W, 
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Thomas, D.D., of Chicago, is the president and the 
Rev. J. Lloyd Jones, of the same city, is the general 
secretary. In the program provision is made for papers 
on the Church and education, religion at work, ete. A 
conference of comparative religions is to be held in 
which Hinduism, Mohammedanism, Buddhism, and 
other beliefs are to be represented. The Rev. B. Fay 
Mills-is to speak on ‘“‘ The Things that Remain.” 


-..-A new. social Christian organization has been 
started on the Pacific Coast under the name of ‘‘ The 
Union Reform League.” its object being to put Chris- 
tians to work on social lines, to organize publicly on the 
lines of: civic, county, State or national co-operation, 
find employment for the unemployed, establish a com- 
plete. system of free State labor bureaus, secure the 
municipalization or nationalization as rapidly as possi- 
ble of public works, as the railroads, telegraphs, etc. It 
is under the special lead of the Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, so 
long connected with Christian Socialism in Boston and 
its vicinity. 

....The 150th anniversary of the first organi- 
zation of the German Reformed Church in this coun- 
try was observed in Philadelphia, beginning on Sun- 
day of the present week. The services were held 
under the auspices of the Philadelphia classis in 
First Church on Tenth and Wallace Streets. There 
were addresses morning, afternoon and evening. Dr. 
Joseph H. Dubbs described ‘‘ Michael Schlatter, His 
Life and Influence,’’ Dr. James I. Good, spoke of the 
Early Church in Philadelphia and vicinity, and others 
considered the planting, growth, influence, antiquities, 
educational interests, etc., of the Church. 


~.... At the suggestion of the General of the Jesuits, 
the Superior of the Province of Missouri, the Very Rev. 
Thomas Fitzgerald, S.J., and the Superior of the 
Province of Galicia, the Very Rev. John Badeni, have 
agreed to establish permanently a band of Polish mis- 
sionaries for the United States; and four fathers, 
known as popular and successful orators, have been 
selected for this work. They will begin their labors 
among their countrymen in this country by the first of 
October. The design, evidently, is not only to give re- 
ligious instruction, but to heal the rebellious spirit 
which has so often displayed itself among the Polish 
Catholics. 


....The effort to reach foreigners in this country 
through churches in which their own native languages 
are used is weakening. The City Missionary Society, 
at Worcester, Mass., finds it inefficient and unsatis- 
factory. The young people, who learn to speak English 
rapidly, will not attend service in the native language, 
do not wish to be considered foreigners, and gather 
much more readily into the English churches. Hence 
in that city, and unquestionably the same thing is true 
elsewhere, while visitors are employed among the dif- 
ferent nationalities, the efforts are being increased to 
gather them into the English-speaking churches. On 
occasion special services in the native tongues are ar- 
ranged, but in general those are discouraged. 


....The Schwenkfelders of Berks County, Penn., and 
contiguous counties, observed on Friday last what is 
known as Remembrance Day. It was the 163d anni- 
versary of the escape of their ancestors from oppression 
in the old to freedom inthe new country. The meet- 
ings were held in Washington, Berks County. The all- 
day service began at 9g A.M., under the charge of the 
Rev. Oscar Kriebel. There was an historical address in 
German, with other addresses both in German and Eng- 
lish. At the end of the morning session the large audi- 
ence gathered round large tables on the lawn, and en- 
joyed a simple meal of fresh bread, butter, apple butter 
and water, according to tradition. In the afternoon, 
Professor Hartranft, of Hartford Theological Seminary, 
spoke at length in English on the principles for which 
Caspar Schwenkfeld stood in Germany. There were 
other addresses in both English and German. 


..At.the recent convention of the Lord’s Day Alli- 
ance of the Province of Ontario, Canada, a great deal of 
attention was given to the Sunday question as affected 
by the vote of the people of Toronto, a few months ago, 
to allow street-cars to run on Sunday. According toa 
decision of the Court of Appeals, it appears that the 
running of street-cars on Sunday is not regarded as an 
infringement of what is known as the Lord’s Day Act. 
The executive committee of the Alliance are in favor of 
appealing from this decision to the Privy Council. 
Resolutions adopted by the convention state that many 
Sunday toilers in Ontario have lost their day of rest; 
that’ this day of rest has been sacrificed to employers, 
and that the result of opening street-car traffic in 
Toronto on Sunday has been to encourage the running 
of lines in other towns in the Province. 


...-At the recent meeting of the Utah Mission Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Salt Lake 
City, a resolution was adopied by a vote of nine to six, 
some not voting, declaring that ‘‘ Statehood, while it has 
resulted in more firmly establishing the American’ idea 


in the minds of the citizens of Utah and in planting se- 


curely the public school system in the State, has, we 
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must admit, embarrassed rather than assisted Evangel- 
ical work in the State.” In the discussion it was said 
that polygamy is still in existence. Commenting on 
this the’ Ogden Commonwealth says that while this is 
true, polygamy is nevertheless dying out. The Church 
is not in favor of it as it once was, and those Mormons 
who return to polygamous connection do it with more 
orless’sécrecy. It thinks the Mormon people really 
desire afid purpose that the practice of polygamy shall 
cease. 


.... The following declaration of belief adopted by a 
Premillenial Conference held recently at Toccoa, Ga., is 
pointed to as a full statement of what Premillenialists 
believe: 


“1, We declare the Word of God to be our only source of 
knowledge and our only rule ot faith, with reference to the 
doctrine of our Lord’s coming. 

“2, As we know that the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment concerning the first coming of Christ were fulfilled in 
their normal or natural sense, so we believe that the proph- 
ecies of the Old Testament and of the New Testament 
concerning his second coming, will be fulfilled in the same 
way. 

‘3, We believe that these Scriptures clearly teach the 
personal, visible and premillenial return of our Lord. 

“4. We believe that the present dispensation is not for 
the conversion of the world, but elective, as clearly stated 
in the Scriptures. 

“5. The duty of the Church during the absence of her 
Lord is to watch and pray, to work and wait, to go into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to every creature, and 
thus hasten his coming. 

“6. We believe that the glorious results, following the 
coming of Christ in the universal triumph of the Gospel, 
are to be brought about by the power of the Holy Ghost, 
even as the Word of God everywhere declares. 

‘*7,. We believe that while the fact of our Lord’s return is 
certain, the time thereof is uncertain according to his own 
words.” 


....The Cologne Volksblatt, next to the Germania ot 
Berlin, the leading Ultramontane journal of Germany, 
not only acknowledges the intellectual inferiority of the 
Catholics as compared with the Protestants, but even 
furnishes the statistics to demonstrate this fact. It 
quotes the Akademische Monatsblitter, the organ of the 
Catholic student societies in Germany, as follows: 

‘Every one who is acquainted with the state of affairs 
will agree with me that in Government circles there is a 
strong inclination apparent to advance the Catholics in 
academic positions, and that, in fact, the Catholics are ac- 
tually being regarded with special favor over against the 
adherents of other confessions, the purpose of the Govern- 
ment being to demonstrate that it intends to be absolutely 
impartial.- All the more painful it is not to beable to draw 
attention to one or more prominent Catholic candidates for 
such positions when opportunity offers. If discretion did 
not close my lips, I would be able to point to phenomenal 
cases where suitable men were hunted for in the Catholic 
communion and could not be found.” 

The author then proceeds to give the statistics in the 
case in regard to the Rhine Province, where fully 75 per 
cent. of the people are Catholics, and where the circum- 
stances favor their advancement as nowhere else. He 
says 

“‘In this province the Examination Committees reported 
as passed for the positidn of higher grades of schools the 
following: 


Protestants. Catholics. 
1890-"91...... 57-57 per cent. 42.42 per cent. 
1891-’92......- p.a5.%:. ** ge. 
1892-"93.....- ub *..-* 66-38: 
1893-"94.....- een al 8 ead 
1894-’95...-.+ 6.06. * g5.53).f':. ~'** 
1895-'96.....+ Seems seep eS: 5S 


“The law examinations for 1895-’96 show a somewhat 
better state of affairs, namely, Catholics, 54.86 per cent., 
Protestants, 38.88 per cent., Jews, 6.23 per cent., but is still 
not as favorable for the Catholics as their percentage of 
the population would call for. Of the candidates who ap- 
plied for the examinations all the Jews without exception 
passed, while of the Protestants 15.15 per cent. failed, and 
of the Roman Catholics 31.57 per cent. How are these facts 
to be explained? They are certainly remarkable.” 


....The Forty-fourth Congress of German Catholics 
was recently held in Landhut, Bavaria. There was a 
large attendance. One of the first things the Congress 
did, according to a report, was to sing ‘‘a hymn to the 
Pope.’’ Among the resolutions adopted was one declar- 
ing that the necessity of the re-establishment of the 
territorial sovereignty of the Holy See is confirmed by 
recent events. In the discussion one of the speakers 
stated that Leo XII had been twenty years the head of 
the Church and prisoner of the Vatican; not since 1870 
had any Pope crossed the threshold of the Vatican, ex- 
cept when Pius IX was borne thence for burial. It was 
necessary that the Pope should be free and independent. 
Governments and diplomatists and enemies of the Church 
could not decide what is proper for the Pope; he him- 
self is the sole judge of that. The Holy See had passed 
through many trials, but there is: hope that a pacific 
solution of the Roman question will be found sooner 
orlater. Speaking on missions and missionary work, M. 
Starklauf said that every year in Germany the Catholic 
Church had to deplore loss cf members to Protestantism. 
This change is in part due to the fact that there are 
many places where there are neither priests nor churches 
to care for the Catholic minority; another cause is mixed 
marriages. He said that the Boniface Association 
spends more than £50,000 a year in creating and keep- 
ing up parishes and churches in Protestant districts. 
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The President of the Congress, Herr Bacham, said in 
his closing address that the demand for the return of 
religious orders must be kept up until itis fully com- 
plied with. There are still some provinces from which 
they are excluded. . Mecklenburg closes its territory to 
all orders; Prussia excludes from her primary schools 
teaching Sisters and Sisters of Mercy; the Empire still 
excludes the Jesuits while it admits the Signorists. 
Catholics make no difference between their orders, and 
the Government should not. 


Missions. 
Hinduism In Its Holy City. 


BY ROBERT E. SPEER, 


SECRETARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN Boarp oF ForeiGNn Missions. 





THE religion of India is as complex, as jungle-like as 
its races and its languages. To speak of the country 
asa unit in any of these regards is delusive. And yet 
the races and the languages of India are obviously di- 
verse and multiform, while the religion is ‘uniformly 
Hinduism, saving substantially only the 50,000,000 Mo- 
hammedans. Under cover of the common name and 
some common ideas, however, anything can be and is 
Hinduism. Swami Vivekananda can live an indulgent 
life and professa Vedantic faith that smiles at the real 
Hinduism of the people as superstition and still call 
himself a good Hindu, as good as the villager who car- 
ries out his offerings of flowers and lays them down at 
the village shrine, or as the Punjabi whose religion 
consists in the worship of devils and graves. Every 
torm of religion that is not an assertion of exclusive 
truth and an indictment of too much evilcan find shelter 
in the hospitable, absorbing arms of the adaptive and 
plastic Hindu faith. 

But the real religion of the land is idolatry, hideous 
and repulsive idolatry. It isa great descent from the 
stern puritanic iconoclasm of Mohammedanism to the 
weak, pantheistic atmosphere of this land with its 
shrines on every roadside. In the vivid assertion of 
Mohammed of the unity, the personality of the living 
God, there was and is something bracing, virile, invig- 
orating. In Hindu idol worship, the real religion of the 
people, there is in comparison the sickening breath of 
weak, diseased enervation. 

We went to see the authoritative representation of it 
inthe holy city of Benares. It was asad but interest- 
ing visit, the images of which I find it hard to keep dis- 
tinctly before my mind. The whole scene persists in 
confusing itself into a misty cloud of incense and of 
blazing heat, through which I see the funeral pyres of 
the dead, the great crowd bathing in the Ganges and 
worshiping with its water, the obscene imagery of the 
temples, naked or dust-covered priests, the idols and 
idolatrous symbols, and smell the foul odors of the Cow 
Temple or the sickening scent of crushed flowers, while 
a voice keeps saying over it: ‘‘ The wrathof Godis re- 
vealed from Heaven against all ungodliness and un- 
righteousness of men, who hold down the truth in un- 
righteousness.” But the depths of religious distortion 
and falsehood sounded at Benares are notadream. It 
was nearly dusk as we passed out of the narrow street 
into a small passageway and came out beside the well 
of knowledge and the great bull beside it. People were 
drawing water for their offerings, and many of them 
bore flowers, some of which a naked priest, sitting by, 
was receiving. Near at hand the crowds were pressing 
into the Golden Temple, and down a narrow way into 
the Cow Temple. The former was densely full of wor- 
shipers, and we pushed through the crowd at its 
small door, past long lines of men and women and 

priests, some hideously decorated with dirt and paint, 
till we found ourselves on a little ledge at the corner of 
the temple containing the very sacred cows. It was wet 
and dark, and we had no desire to go over it; but the 
attendant warned us not to step down with our defiling 
shoes unremoved. The odor of a stable was strong 
and unpleasant. The animals could be seen dimly in 
the sides of the temple, and the people danced in the 
center in a portion inclosed by a high fence. Inthe 
gathering darkness all was lurid and fantastic, and the 
presence among the pictured imagery on the wall of the 
passageway, between the Golden Temple and the Cow 
Temple, of a chromo of the father, grandfather and 
uncle of the present German Emperor, with von Moltke 
and Bismarck, added a touch of ludicrousness to it all, 
which the zeal of worshiping priests for backsheesh 
did not diminish. We came out of it all with a dazed 
sense of unreality, which we agreed. when we tried to 
analyze it, was the sense of having been near the gro- 
tesqueness, the sulfurous wretchedness of Dante’s 
hell. 

The next morning we rowed up and down the river, 
where the multitudes bathed in the stream and wor- 
shiped in the scores of temples along the bathing ghats, 
Widows with shaved heads, Brahmans with their caste 
thread conspicuously thrown around shoulders and 
body, mothers with their children, pilgrims from the 
Mahratta country—swarms and swarms of religionists, 
came down into the Ganges and worshiped with its 
water, toward the sun, washed their clothes, drank of 
the sacred stream, tho the sewers of the city emptied in 
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just above them,and the laundrymen were busily at 
work beating their clothes on stones just below the 
sewers. At the burning ghat a widow brought down 
her husband to be burned. A pile of wood was built on 
which the body was laid, and more wood covered it out 
of sight. Thenthe sacred fire was brought down by the 
woman from a temple at hand, and carried around and 


around the body. Then while the priest wascompleting ‘ 


the work of kindling the pyre which the widow had be- 
gun, she worshiped in the edge of the stream and 
brought water in her hands, which she placed on the 
head of the pyre, and then in her clean white garment 
stood by chanting some song in a melancholy way while 
the fire rose. Without waiting for the body to burn she 
then went up the bank, picked up a turban, which may 
have been the dead man’s, from the ground, and passed 
out of sight into one of the temples. Out of that she 
went into the misery of a Hindu widow’s slavery. An- 
other body barely covered lay in the river, while the 
priests or their servants built a pyre out of the wood of 
an old bullock cart. He was a poor man, and it was a 
scanty fire. The vultures were waiting on the trees 
above the temple of the Rajah of Nepaul to feed upon 
his charred body, when that which the insufficient pyre 
left was cast into the sacred river. 

I do not wonder that the vultures choose the trees by 
the Nepaulese Temple for their waiting place. I hope 
that nowhere else in the world are the temples of 
religion so prostituted by loathsome and debasing 
imagery. We asked the priest how such defilement 
could be justified. ‘‘Oh,” he said; ‘‘it isto keep the 
lightning away fromthe temple!’ I wonder that a pure 
God has not long ago smitten it with the fires of his 
wrath. I could understand after seeing Benares why a 
talk on ‘‘ Personal Purity,’’ which I afterward made to 
a ‘*mass meeting ”’ of students at Allahabad so angered 
some of them, and how when the question was asked 
at the close, ‘‘Isthere any man here who would like to 
have power to live alife of victory and purity?’ a stu- 
dent could cry out ina strong voice, ‘‘ No.” 

Afterward we went to the Monkey Temple. Monkeys 
are not worshiped there. They are only kindly 
treated. But I should as readily worship the monkeys 
as the red goddess whose mark the worshipers placed 
on their foreheads. A ‘‘holy man” lives near the 
Monkey Temple. We called on him, but when we 
looked on the naked plumpness of the ascetic and he 
produced at once an autograph album and asked us to 
write in it and launched out into a trivial, silly conver- 
sation, we left in disgust. I do not understand when 
we speak of God as a holy God and of our calling as a 
‘holy calling’? that this man’s kind of holiness is 
meant. And indeed I was disappointed in the fruits 
at Benares. I had hoped to see at least earnest men 
of some dignity and spiritual bearing—men who, after 
light, a little light, were looking upward toward the 
glory. I saw instead men feverish for backsheesh, 
‘‘just a little money.” Mr. Gray, of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, who was with us, explained to one of 
them the way of forgiveness of sin. We were standing 
near one of the idols from whom they sought forgive- 
ness—if indeed they did seek it. ‘‘ Yes,” said the man; 
‘«but you ought to give us something.’’ Their bodies 
were daubed with paint or rubbed with dust so that 
they looked like lizards. All their devotions seemed to 
me, and I wanted to see with favorable eyes, mechan- 


ical, material, atheistic. ‘‘Give to this cow,’’ said one 
of themtous. ‘‘Why?’ asked Mr. Forman. ‘‘God is 
in her,’’ said the man; and the reply was given again 


when we asked any priest about his idol. But such pan- 
theism instead of being high and refined ends inthe 
grossest and most atheistic materialism, and in deifying 
each man’s own lusts. For,God is in each man. His 
sins, his uncleanness, his acts, are all God’s. Why 
should he not do as he pleases? Why should he ask 
God to forgive that for which God in him is himself re- 
sponsible? 

Benares is the real Hinduism compressed into its 
essence. There is a better Hinduism, no doubt. But 
when Hinduism grows much better, it breaks out into 
skepticism or the Somajes, the half-way houses between 
Hinduism and the fuller light. How hard a task the 
missionaries have in introducing that fuller light we 
were able to understand after seeing the holy city. It 
would be pleasant to judge Hinduism by its books 
rather than by its life. We would rather have Chris- 
tianity judged soin some lands. But in the case of 
Hinduism which books? There are books as bad as the 
present life regarding which Sir Monier Williams’ judg- 
ment is not too harsh: ‘‘I verily believe that the re- 
ligion of most of the Hindus is simple demonolatry.’’ 
Dr. Nevius believed—it seems to me the juster judgment 
—that actual Confucianism and actual Hinduism are the 
work of God’s enemy and not of God. Alltruth is of 
God, but no error is; no lie is. And actual Hinduism is 
little truth; much more of error and of lie. 

This is not theaccount that Swami Vivekananda gave 
to American audiences of the religion of the Hindu 
people. It is not disproved by reference to the ‘‘ mild 
and peaceful character’’ of the people. It is the re- 
ligio of India at its heart. 


Benares, Inpia. 
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Literature. 
A Christian Epic.” 


READERS of THE INDEPENDENT are not without 
pleasant memories of the ‘‘ Epic of Saul,” a remark- 
ably fine poem, in blank verse, by Prof. William 
Cleaver Wilkinson, who is at present professor of 
poetry and criticism in the University of Chicago. 
We have now before us a stately 8vo volume, of 722 
pages, by the same writer, entitled The Epic of Paul. 
Allowing for some blank pages and for some pages 
given to arguments at the heads of books, we roughiy 
estimate the poem (which has twenty-four lines to the 
page) to amount to about sixteen thousand lines, 
which are divided into twenty-four books. As in the 
case of the ‘‘ Epic of Saul,’’ the measure chosen is 
ten-syllable blank verse, in which the author seems to 
remember Milton first, Browning second, and Tenny- 
son third, as models. The story told by the poem is 
that of the converted and inspired Apostle, his life, 
his work, his death. 

Every Christian person, orthodox or not, will feel 
what a field the poet had, what a subject for a 
superbly lofty poem, and we frankly say that Pro- 
fessor Wilkinson has done his chosen task well, has 
shown himself worthy of his work, as his work is 
worthy of the high name of poetry. Not only Chris- 
tians, but unbelievers as well, will find in the Zpze of 
Paul the satisfying influence of excellent art. Poetry 
is here, rich, nervous, moving poetry. Many long 
passages might be quoted, had we space, to show the 
sustained beauty and strength of the versification, 
and there are short bits scattered all through the 
book testifying to a craftsmanship exceedingly cun- 
ning and brilliant. Indeed, on almost every page 
appear some striking thoughts strikingly expressed, 
some beautiful reflections beautifully fixed, and these 
hold the reader and lead him. 

Not all of the poet’s lines are good; some of them 
are near the limit of the worst possible. For exam- 
ples: 


‘And they twain dwelt in a suspense supreme.” 


(P. 303.) 
‘* That they likewise strengthened themselves with meat.” 

(P. 369.) 
‘‘ And the blue cope of sky canopying his head.”’ 

(P. 407.) 
“* Sped like a shudder of horror around the world.” 

(P. 433-) 
“And this altho he had wickedly refused.”’ 

“ (P. 439.) 

‘*Of God's will for his chosen and well beloved.” 

(P. 685.) 


We could add many more. We should not have 
quoted even these had not the author been a “ Pro- 
fessor of Poetry and Criticism’’ in a great uni- 
versity. If he teaches the students under him to re- 
gard lines like these, and a hundred others as bad, 
with critical favor, not one of them will ever be a 
great poet or a valuable critic. The same may be 
said of the contortions and involutions of diction that 
mar almost every page of the poem. These were an- 
noying in ‘‘Saul”; they are at times almost unbear- 
able in ‘‘ Paul.” A poet who can write such beauti- 
ful verse as 

‘‘ The south wind softly blew a favoring breeze, 

As forth they put and stood for Italy. 

But blast of winter, wanting never breath, 

Poured from all quarters of the sky at once, 

And caught the vessel like a plaything up. . . . 

The ship through all her timbers groaned and shrieked, 

And all her joints seemed melting with the fray 

And fracture of the jostling elements ’’— 
one, we say, who can write correct and satisfying 
verse like that, has either carelessness or a perverse 
taste to plead in his behalf when he is content with 
almost unintelligible involutions and almost unreada- 
ble lines. 

But we wish we could give our readers a fair fore- 
taste of the beauties and splendors of. The Epic of 
Paul. We have said our say about its defects of 
diction and versification; they are many and flagrant. 
Its excellences, however, far outnumber and out- 
weigh its faults; they almost atone forthem. It is a 
large, grave, strong-flowing stream of noble thought, 
description and dramatic presentation. The subject 
is a great one; it is fervently and reverently dealt 
with. 

A few short excerpts must serve our turn in pre- 
senting fair samples of Professor Wilkinson’s style: 

‘Hymn I may call my eulogy of love 

Then written; for indeed it seemed to sing 
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Within me as I mused it, and the tune 

Still to the hearing of my heart is sweet. 

I felt and feel a kind of awe of it— 

Myself that made it; for I did not make 

It wholly, I myself, I know quite well. 

A breath divine breathed in me, purified 

My will to will it, and my soul to sing.” 
‘The storm seemed broken with that burst of rage, 

And quieted itself through slow degrees 

Of sullenness to peace. But the tall mast 

At top had been enkindled with the touch 

Of the fell lightning, and it burned a while 

Lifted amid the tempest and the night.’’ 


“Paul’s hands were manacled, but not his soul; 
That, given the freedom of the universe, 
Ranged as at will on wing omnipotent 
Through all the hights and depths of space and time, 
And saw unutterable things, which he, 
Seeking to ade upon expression, made : 
The very pillars of expression bend ~° 
And sway and totter, like to sink, beneath 
The burden insupportable they bore.”’ 
The closing lines of The Epic of Paul are very fine, 
and with them we end our meager quotations: 
‘“‘ Then, having knelt together first in prayer, 
And having lifted a pathetical 
High hymn of triumph over death, they rose 
Calm and addressed themselves anew to life; 
A little patience and the Lord would come.” 

To speak of the poem as a whole, it is a notable 
and noble piece of art. It isa religious poem, breath- 
ing a spirit of devout Christianity, and it turns to 
lofty purpose the grand truths of the Christian faith 
and the flawless beauty of the Christian life. The ro- 
mance of the Apostolic days is cast, like a fine and 
gorgeous mantle, over the story; but there is no 
touch or tone of irreverence; on the contrary, the ro- 
mance is but the bloom of a solemn wonder sacred to 
every devout soul. 

Barring the inexplicable, and it seems to us inex- 
cusable, roughnesses (to use a word suggestive in this 
connection) and involutions and marring transposi- 
tions in the diction, there is nothing but praise due 
the Epic of Paul. It is a book worthy of a place 
among the best, one to be read aloud by the fireside 
and talked over in the family circle. 
will be pure, strong and ennobling. 

The publishers have given the book good paper and 
binding and beautiful print. 


Its influence 


The Critical Edition of Jeremiah’s 
Prophecy. 
BY 3.. Fick, FE.D., D.D. 


OF the critical text of the Old Testament prepared 
under the editorial direction of Professor Haupt, of 
Baltimore, five parts have thus far been published, 
Leviticus, Joshua, Samuel, Job and Jeremiah; and these 
parts present a fair specimen of what may be expected. 
A distinguishing feature of this new edition is the 
different colors which are to show the different sources 
or different strata cf the text. Jeremiah, however, is 
printed throughout in black type, with the exception of 
the readings, which are printed in red, but constitute 
no part of the text and were added by the editor, 
Professor Cornill, who, in 1886, published a revised 
text of the prophet Ezekiel. The text of Jeremiah is 
interesting on account of its relation to the Alexandrian 
version, which presents many phenomena. Thus the 
oracles against the foreign nations have a different 
order in the Hebrew as in the Septuagint. The order 
in the Hebrew is: 


Chap. 46 against Egypt, but in Sept., ch. 26 
7 ae = Philistines, “« “ ‘ “* 29: 1-7 
«48 -" Moab oe me we. ag 
** 49: 1-6 “ Ammon, “* “ “ «30: I-5 
Sn Sige ais Edom, “= ‘* 29: 7-23 
a  aaapee S Damascus, ‘* “ “ ‘* 30: 12-16 
: * 43.‘ Kedar, eo “611 
“. © Sea, S Elam, os ‘25: 14-18 
<< soe = Babylon, ‘“* “ ‘* - 7:28 


The order in the Septuagint being Elam, Egypt, Baby- 
lon, Philistines, Edom, Ammon, Kedar, Damascus, 
Moab. 

Another and most remarkable phenomenon is the 
fact that the Alexandrian version, usually abounding in 
so many additions, has here so many omissions, not 
only of words or clauses, but of entire verses. Thus, 
2,700 words are wanting in the Septuagint; in other 
words, the Alexandrian version is about one-eighth 
shorter than the masoretic text. Yet in spite of these 
differences scholars give the preference to the Hebrew 
text. But let us see what becomes of the masoretic text 
under the dissecting knife of Dr. Cornill. The learned 
professor divides the text into different sections which 
he provides with Hebrew headings printed in red. 
Section i contains discourses of Jeremiah which he 
wrote in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, the son of Josiah, 
King of Judah, by the hand of Baruch, sonof Neriah. To 
this part belong: I: 1, 2, 4-19; 2: I-13, 18-37; 3: I-5, 
19-25; 4: 3-9, II-31; 5: I-19, 23-31; 6; 3: 6-16; 11; 12: 
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1-6; 18; 7: 2-34; 8: I-10, 13-23;-9: {-a1, To: "17-243 25: I-3, 
7-E1, 13, 15-27; 46: 1-12; 47: 1-7; 48: I-21, 25, 28, 35-44; 
49: I-33. 

Sec. ii: Words of the prophet Jeremiah, which he 
spoke from the fifth year of Jehoiakim, the son of Jo- 
siah, King oi Judah, to the end of his reign. This part 
contains chaps. 14:15: t-10, 15-21; 16; 17: 1-4, 14-18; 12; 
7-17; 35: 1-14,.17-19. 

Sec. iii: Words of the prophet Jeremiah, which he 
spoke in the days of Jehoiachim, son of Jehoiakim, 
King of Judah. To this part belongs only chap. 13. 

Sec. iv: Words of the prophet Jeremiah, which he 
spoke in the days of Zedekiah, son of Josiah, King of 
Judah, with the following chapters: 24; 29: 1,3-15, 21. 
22, 31, 32; 49: 34-39; 22; 23: 1-6, 9-18, 21-40; 21: I-10, 
13, 14; 20: 14-18, 7-12; 32: 1, 2, 6-16, 24-44; 33: I, 4-13; 
23: 7, 8. 

Sec. v: Last words of Jeremiah, which he spake after 
the taking of Jerusalem, chaps. 30: 1-9, 12-21; 31: I-9, 
15-34, 38-40; 46: 13-26. 

Sec. vi: Displaced passages of the prophet Jeremiah, 
which cannot be assigned to their proper place, namely, 
2: 14-17; 9: 22-25; 12: 4; 16: 19, 20; 17: 5-II, 13. : 

Sec. vii: Book of the words of Jeremiah, written 
many days after the death of the prophet. This part 
comprises chaps. 19; 20: I-6; 26: I-19, 24, 20-23; 36; 45: 
1-5; 28: 18; 27: 1>, 2-6, 8-20, 22; 28: 1>, 2-17; 51: 59-61, 
63, 64; 34: I-7; 37: 5, 3, 6-10; 34: 8-22; 37: 4, TI-21; 38: 
1-288; 39: 15-18; 38: 28; 39: 3, 14; 40: 6-16; 41; 42; 43; 
44: I-28. 

Sec. viii: Rest of the words which are written in the 
Book of Jeremiah, but which were not spoken by Jere- 
miah nor written by the author of the book of the words 
of Jeremiah, namely, chaps. 10: 1-4, 9, 5-8, 10, 12-16; 
17: 19-27; 39: I, 2, 4-12; 40: I-5; 50-52. 

Relegated from the main body to the footnotes ‘are 
the following passages, being later glosses and interpo- 
lations: I: 3; 3: 17, 18; 4: 1, 2, 10; 5: 20, 22; 10: II, 25; 
15: II-14; 17: 12; 20: 13; 21: II, 12; 23: 19, 20; 25: 4-6, 
12, 13>, 14, 30-38; 27: 7; 29: 2, 16-20, 22b-318; 30: Io, II, 
22-24; 31: 10-14, 35-37; 32: 1, 2b-5, 17-23; 33: 2, 3, II, 
14-26; 35: 15, 16; 37: I, 2; 39: 13; 44: 29, 30; 46: 27, 28; 
48: 21>-24, 26, 27, 29-34, 45-47; 51: 60%, 62. 

If I have counted right, no less than 1,821 words have 
thus been eliminated from the text; and it is surprising 
that none of these relegated passages concern any of 
the quotations from Jeremiah in the New Testament. 

Cornill’s work, judged from a literary point of view, 
is indeed very good; but whether he has succeeded in 
soiving all difficulties is another question. 


Avpany, N. Y. 
The Government of Our Cities.* 


Frew subjects are now receiving more general atten- 
tion from thoughtful citizens than that of the future de- 
velopment of our cities. The private life of the wealth- 
ier classes in the community is now conducted, to a 
great extent, we may say, on scientific principles. In 
the care of our health, in the construction and adorn- 
ment of our houses, in the arts of life in general, we 
employ the best talent that is to be procured, and with 
very good results. It is only natural that the citizen 
who steps forth from his well-ordered house should 
feel an impulse to demand that the external conditions 
should conform to the internal. He is annoyed by bad 
pavements and filthy streets; he wishes to walk com- 
fortably, to ride comfortably, to be well protected 
against assaults and against nuisances. And he is re- 
volted at the knowledge that large numbers of his fel- 
low-citizens are living under unwholesome and demoral- 
izing conditions. Hence there has arisen a very wide- 
spread demand for municipal improvement, and this has 
led to a serious interest in the problems of municipal 
government. 

Professor Goodnow’s works are among the most valu- 
able contributions to the proper understanding of these 
problems. Many of his conclusions appear to us ques- 
tionable; but he uses legitimate methods in reaching 
them, and we must begin with him, whether we past 
company later or not. He shows that the American 
city was originally self-governing, like the English 
borough; that it had its own legislature and executive. 
He admits that these legislatures proved corrupt and 
inefficient, and that in consequence of their failure the 
State Legislature intervened, and has in many cases 
practically taken thé government of cities out of the 
hands of their citizens. He recognizes the fact that, in 
consequence of the abuses of power, of which State 
Legislatures have been guilty, there has been a move- 
ment, best illustrated in the case of thecity of Brooklyn, 
to cast off both the municipaland the State Legislature, 
and to commit very extensive powers to the hands of 
the Mayor and the heads of the administrative depart- 
ments appointed and removable by him. But he objects 
to this experiment; partly because the results have not 
been altogether satisfactory, but chiefly because of his 
attachment to certain theories of government. 

For Professor Goodnow reasons, a city is not. merely 
an organization for business purposes; it has legislative 
functions to perform, It follows from this, he argues, 
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that there must be acommon: council; a board of elected 
aldermen. Only in this way, -he thinks, will legislative 
measures réceive .. proper consideration. At this point 
we must take issue with him. We consider it demon- 
strated by pe that a sommon council, elected 
by universal suffrage in a ‘large and half-foreign city 
like New York, is not a good égislative body. Such a 
couticil doés ‘not Yegislate aftér due deliberation and 
careful consideration of the lessons of experience and 
the requirements of the' public welfare. It legislates in 
accordance with the commands of influential politicians, 
and for party, local, and personal interests. On this 
point, it seems to us, experience is conclusive. Our 
boards of aldermen have been bad, and they have 
shown no tendency to grow better. Why should we re- 
store to them the powers that they have so notoriously 
and so invariably abused ? 

So far as we can see, Professor Goodnow’s sole reason 
for expecting better things is his beliefin the coming of 
such a réform in the Civil Service as will take the temp- 
tation of thé spoils of office from the city legislators. 
We are not so sanguine. This reform necessarily 
implies the extinction of our, present politicians, who 
derive their sustenance from these spoils. To suppose 
that they will submit to destruction without the most 
desperate struggles is absurd. Since Professor Good- 
now. wrote his book the cause of Civil Service Reformin 
the State of New York has received a terrible blow from 
the Court of Appeals. The politicians have won a vic- 
.ory; it may be a temporary one, but for the present it 
is decisive. No one can seriously maintain that the 
professional politicians are now in any immediate danger 
of extinction. Until they are actually deprived of 
power, we cannot but regard it as an act of folly to 
enlarge the functions of local legislatures. These 
bodies will uuder present conditions be composed of 
politicians, and to increase their legislative powers 
means to iucrease their powers for mischief. 

On the other hand, we see no reason why the Mayor 
should not be a good legislative body. It is far easier 
to elect a good man as mayor thanto elect good men 
as aldermen. It is far easier to force political parties to 
nominate first-rate men as candidates for the office of 
mayor than as candidates for the office of alderman. 
It is far easier also, to hold a single officer responsible 
forhis conduct than to hold a body of men responsible 
for the conduct of a fluctuating and unknown majority 
of their nuthber. So far as deliberation is concerned, 
we do not hesitate to say that a responsible mayor, 
watched by an inquisitive press, warned by public opin- 
ion, counseled by the best citizens, will be more likely 
to legislate in an enlightened manner than a board of 
aldermen. The quantity of legislation needed by a 
properly constituted municipality is not very great, and 
no important measure would be likely to be adopted by 
the Mayor without his having ample opportunity to hear 
the opinions of the citizens best fitted to judge of its 
merits. No doubt such a mayor will be constantly in- 
terfered with by the State Legislature; but so will the 
common council imagined by Professor Goodnow. 

We have not left ourselves space to comment on the 
other features of municipal government outlined by 
Professor Goodnow. Most of them are excellent, and 
they could exist as well under a mayor having legisla- 
tive powers as under a council. They are concerned, 
of course, with administration rather than legislation, 
and they aré, perhaps, as well calculated to secure good 
administration as any that can be devised. But neither 
this nor any other system of municipal govern- 
ment, however perfect in theory, can be successfully 
worked if subjected to such interference as the State 
Legislature now practices. There seems little hope of 
improvement without a constitutional provision exempt- 
ing municipalities in a number of particulars from State 
control. Municipal ‘‘ Home-rule”’ is the first require- 
ment of good municipal government, and these who de- 
sire better things should concentrate their efforts on this 
reform. In such an endeavor they will find Professor 
Goodnow a safe guide. 





THE BEGINNINGS OF ART. By Ernst Grosse, Ph.D. 
With thirty-two illustrations in the text and three 
platés. (D. Appleton & Co. 8vo.) 

Chis book is the outcome of lectures by a young pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the University of Freiburg, in 
Baden, who has specialized in the fields of ethnology 
and sociology: Among his courses several upon kindred 
subjects’ have been given—‘‘Art from a Sociological 
Standpoint,’’ ‘‘ Pictorial Arts of Japan,’’ and ‘‘ Art of 
Lower Peoples’’—and it is easily believed from the 
terse, vigorous, often witty style of this little book that 
its author is an instructor of unusual power and popu- 
larity with his students. its aim is to begin to supply a 
basis from the study of the arts of primitive peoples for 
a scientific philosophy of art. The History ot Art is 
well advanced, but a Science of Art must include, with 
the history, the Philosophy of Art, which has not been 
so much as begun in a scientific spirit. As Dr. Grosse 
remarks, facts without theories are delusive, as theories 
without facts are vain, Speculations on the philosophy 
of art have been made by . ubos, Herder and Taine, to 
be exploded by equally brilliant we like Henne: 
quint 
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‘ Itis pleasant to know the subjective thoughts of a bril- 
liant man on art; ‘but when it is attempted to inipress chem 
upon us as ‘scientifically founded .and valid knowledge we 
must decisively repel the. claim... No matter whether the 
inquiry concerns 2,plant ora work of art it must, in any 
instance, be. jive... .« The.reason. for the .exist- 
ence of art criti ism need not ‘be attacked; but if it would 
wear the lion’ s skin of science it should see that the skin 
covers the ¢ ears.” 

As in all other fi elds of sociology, if we are to attain a 
scientific ‘knowledge « of the art of civilized peoples. it 
will be after, we have investigated | the Mature and con- 
ditions of the arts ‘of Savages. Neither history nor 
archeology is. able to give the information sought, so 
the author turns. to the ethnological method. At is this 
new departu e which Rives the book its importance and 
a place in ‘the Anthropological Series, edited by Pro- 
fessor Starr, of the, University of Chicago. 

The Beginnings of Art, then, lie with the primitive, 
the hunting peoples in whose unsettled life no fixed so- 
cial organization can be built up, and who stand nearer 
to original conditions than any other, Australians, 
‘* who stand out into our age ‘in an ethnological, respect 
like the remnant ofa long sunken world,” ’ the miss- 
copies of the Andaman group, the Eskimo, the Aleuts 
and the Fuegians, afford living material for the investi- 
gation. 

As a result of this pioneer: work, collating museum 
material and the sketches and observations of travelers, 
the author finds that the agreement between the artistic 
works of the rudest and of the most cultivated peoples 
is evident, The three principal kinds of poetry are not 
aires out in the upward development from some 

‘* undifferentiated _ primeval poetry,” but they are 
already present in the lowest stages. The artistic pro- 
ductions of the primitive peoples, like those of Euro- 
peans, do not generally proceed from purely esthetic 
motives. The great fundamental principles of eu- 
rhythm, symmetry, contrast, climax and harmony are 
practiced by the Australians and Eskimo as they were 
by the Athenians and the Florentines, and even those 
details which are commonly considered capricious belong 
to acommon esthetic stock: 

“Our investigations have proved what esthetics has 
hitherto only asserted; that there are for the human race, 
at least, generally effective conditions for esthetic pleasure 

and, consequently, valid laws of artistic creation. 

The differences between primitive and higher art forms 
appear to be more of a quantitative than a qualitative sort. 
The emotions represented in primitive art are narrow and 
rude, its materials are scanty,its forms are poor and 
coars., but in its essential motives, means and aims, the 
art of the earliest times is one with the art of all times.”’ 
Primitive art is marked by a uniformity which proves 
that the race character has no decisive significance. 
This uniform character common te Australian and Es- 
kimo points to a uniform. cause which is found in the 
method of securing food. The lifelike pictorial and 
sculptured representations of men and beasts by which 
the hunting peoples are distinguished, present them- 
selves very comprehensively as. esthetic achieve- 
ments of faculties which the struggle for existence nec- 
essarily develops to high perfection among them. This 
observation throws light upon the perfection of the 
Dordogne finds of the art works of the reindeer period 
in Southern France, including the beautiful figure of 
a springing reindeer ona dagger handle. Primitive art 
is of practical importance to the hunting peoples, 
through the reaction of ornamentation upon technical 
skill, the influence of personal adornment and the 
dance upon sexual selection, the power of poetry, the 
dance and music to inspire and inflame the warrior- 
bulwarks of the social groups; and most important of 
all the strengthening and extension of the social bonds 
to which art contributes: 

“Thus art is no idle play but an indispensable social 
function, one of the most efficient weapons in the struggle 

for existence destined to be richly and powerfully devel- 
oped by means of the struggle for existence.” 

The sociological standpoint of this book prohibits the 
consideration of the individual influence of art which 
the author meanwhile does not regard as of minor im- 
portance. His remark that 

“ the characters which indicate that an individual belongs 
to a particular race decide nothing as to his appurtenancy or 
adaptation to a particular torm of culture, ”’ ‘ 
with its side-light on the Negro question; his practical 
suggestion that in museums costumes and ornaments 
should be put ona background of the color of the com- 
plexion of the race which creates them; the way in 
which he classes heraldic animals of Europeans with 
Australian kobong beasts; his annihilation of the pretty 
Swastikatheory promulgated in the Smithsonian report 
and elsewhere, by proving that geometrical figures are 
the result of:primitive implements, and have nothing to 
do with religion; his discussion of the Spencerian and 
Darwinian theories of the. origin of music; these are 
some of the minor points which give interest and life to 
the book. 





LIFE AND TIMES OF GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA. By Prof. 
Pasquale Villari. Translated by Linda Villari. 


(Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, $2,50.) 
This is a superb English reproduction of Villari’s new 
edition of his standard Life of Sayonarola, The first 
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edition was'‘published at Florence in 1860, and the trans- 
lation by Horner appeared at London in 1863. In the 
new edition Villari maintains substantially his ‘old 
ground, tho he has very much strengthened his position, 
particularly against the doubts and strictures of Ranke, 
who believed that the two ancient biographies attrib- 
uted to Burlamacchi and Pico, on which Villari had 
very much relied, were forgeries. The Italian scholar 
has now vindicated his position,and this question may 
be regarded as set at rest. The great feature of Vil- 
lari’s work is its appreciative treatment of Savonarola 
on the religious side of his relation to the Renaissance. 
His expressions on this subject in the Preface to the 
new edition deserve to be quoted (p. xxvi): 

“The protests of those who would reduce the Italian 
Renaissarice to a mere revival of Paganism leave us total- 
ly unmoved. From their point of view Christianity would 
have then almost disappeared, whereas on the contrary it 
gained new force with Luther’s Reformation and the 
counter reformation of the Roman Church. In our opinion 
Savonarola’s historic grandeur consists in his having dared 
to believe amid the general doubt; in having upheld, 
against the scandals of the Borgia and the skeptical cyni- 
cism of the philosophers, the forgotten and derided rights 

of Christianity, liberty and reason. He devoted his ener- 
gies to the moral renovation of mankind, when others 
thought solely of man’s intellectual renovation; he held 
virtue to be the assured basis of religion and the source of 
true liberty, when all seemed convinced that political and 
Christian virtue, patriotism and religion were unavoidably 
and irreconcilably opposed. It was this that won him the 
admiration of the very scholars whose excesses he so 
sternly combatted; for altho apparently satisfied with 
Paganism, these men - that it left a painful void in their 
souls.’’ 
It only remains for us to speak of the great beauty of 
this edition, its good type, fair open page, and the real 
value and merit of its twenty-eight portraits and illus- 
trations. 


A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE 
GosPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LuKE. By the Rev. 
Alfred Plummer, M.A., D.D., Master of University 
College, Durham, Formerly Fellow and Senior Tutor 
of Trinity, Oxford. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.00. ) 

This is the most recent addition to ‘‘ The International 
Critical Commentary.”’ It comes from the editor in 
charge of the portion of the work done in Great Britain, 
and is done throughout on the highest plane as con- 
cerns critical scholarship and textual exposition. 
Among the special featuresof the Commentary we note 
illustrations from the Jewish writings, frequent refer- 
ences to the Acts and other New Testament books, quo- 
tations of renderings in the Latin versions, and the 
particular attention which has been paid to the marks 
of St. Luke’s style. Much pains have been taken to 
render it so far independent both of a concordance and 
of the Vulgate that the student will have no occasion 
to use either. The Septuagint references have been 
collated and verified. Dogma in the polemic sense is 
excluded, but not in the sense nor to the extent of 
defeating or limiting St. Luke’s purpose of exhibiting 
to his readers the historic basis and contents of the 
Gospel. The Introduction is a compact presentation of 
the entire mass of introductory matter with special ref- 
erence to the object, plan, time, place and sources of 
the Gospel, and the comparative study of the charac- 
teristic style‘and language of St. Luke. Other impor- 
tant points are the integrity of the Gospel, the text, and 
the snpport it gains from its literary history and allu- 
sions to it in ancient writings of the apostolic or sub- 
apostolic time. Difficult points in the text are treated 
in special notes, which form a prominent feature of the 
work. Very neat compendious and explanatory notes 
are placed at the head of each topical section. Consid- 
ering how much commentative value resides in a simple 
translation, it seems to us a drawback that translations 
of the Greek are not given systematically. The critical, 
grammatical, expository and illustrative work, so far 
as we have been able to examine it, is up to the high- 
water mark of the best modern exposition. 


IMPRESSIONS OF TURKEY DURING TWELVE YEARS’ WAN- 
pERING. By W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor in Aberdeen and formerly of Classical Archeol- 
ogy, Oxford. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75.) 

A more satisfactory and in many respects enjoyable 
study of the tribes and people of Asiatic Turkey than 
this has not been put into print. Professor Ramsay is 
well known in this country as an indefatigable and most 
fruitful explorer of the ancient fields and traces of the 
Christian churches in Asia Minor. Those explorations 
have cost him at different times twelve years of wander- 
ing among the tribes and peasants of the country, inthe 
course of which he has learned the languages and made 
himself thoroughly at home with the people and peas- 
ants of the country. He has a liking for them which is 
as hearty as his contempt for the ruling Turks. The 
book is full of keen and profound observations, as, for 
example, the effect the Seljuk Turks have had 
on the population since they entered Asia Minor. The 
book is not written from an antiquarian point of view, 
but from that af the political and social observer, 
A peculiar interest for American readers is given to the 
yolume not only by the author's friendly recognition 
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of American explorers, but byhis close’study of the 
educative and religious institutions the American mis- 
siénaries have built up in Asiatic Turkey. His re- 
marks on this subject should be copied into every news- 
. paper in the country-and read by every one who’ pre- 
tends to have any interest in the Turkish “question. 

Professor Ramsay admits that he began with prejudice 
against the American missionariés, but Says that his 
Studiés and observation have converted that prejudice 
intoadmiration. As to the success and extent of their 
work he says that it has affected the whole western part 
of ASiatic Turkey, and that this is the secret of the Sul- 
tan’s, bitter animosity for nothing less than this, as he 
believes, will describe the: Sultan's position. It is his 
belief that nothing but the force of the American Re- 
public and the solemn treaty guarantees under which 
these missions were developed has prevented him from 
pulling down every college and school and driving every 
missionary and teacher out of the land. The present situ- 
ation is that the work has been substantially arrested 
‘by the Sultan with the support of the six European Pow- 
ers. We should be glad to print what Professor Ramsay 
writes in full. We hope our readers will read it for 
themselves. It is, after all, only one more piece of testi- 
mony, bearing on the general situation and one more 
tribute to the prudent, self-controlled and non-political 
action of the American missionaries. 


ANINTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY, ITS PRINCIPLES, ITS 
BRANCHES, ITS RESULTS AND ITS LITERATURE. Sy 
Alfred Cave, B.A., D.D., Principal of Hackney 
College. (Imported by Charles Scribner. ‘$4.50.) 

The first edition of this /#troduction was published, 
we believe, in 1886. It commanded immediate atten- 
tion and called forth much and great approval as the 
best work of the kind written in English. Its broad, 
liberal spirit and theological breadth; its scientific 
spirit; its arrangement and natural treatment of the 
larger subjects and the topical details, and perhaps 
more than all its well studied list of books, were all par- 
ticularly satisfactory. The second edition, which is now 
published afterten years’ waiting, has required and re- 
ceived some rewriting in the body of it and a thorough re- 
construction of the bibliographies. The same clear, criti- 
cal judgment has, however, guided the work in both 
cases, and the new edition puts the book once more well 
in the front. An Jntroduction the volume is, but it is 
also something more, and goes a good way toward the 
reconstruction of theology on a new basis of compre- 
hension ‘which shows the influence on the author of the 
modern interest in the comparative study of religions 
and the broader treatment of the subject from the stan 
point of essential as well as revealed religion. It is 
frankly acknowledged in this /ntroduction ‘‘ that there 
have been religions prior to and alongside of Christian- 
ity, which show knowledge of and from a Spiritual 
world.”’ Dr. Cave stands firmly on the basis of faith as 
the indispensable foundation of theology; but he finds 
faith to be characteristic of man, and traces of it out- 
side of Christianity. The department of Biblical Theol- 
ogy will be found to have received relatively a larger 
amount of attention, corresponding to the present in- 
terest in and development of the subject. The book is 
published in an excellent form, and we note with grati- 
fied surprise that the very full lists of books are printed 
in a type which not only makes them easy to read but 
which looks as if they were intended to be read. 


DocuMENTS RELATING TO THE COLONIAL HISTORY OF 
THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY. Edited by William Nel- 
son. (The New Jersey Historical Society, Newark, 
N. J.) 

This is Volume XIX of the New Jersey archives and 
is a continuation on the same line of a kind of publication 
concerning early American newspapers, which was so 
happily begun inthe preceding volume. These now pub- 
lished give accounts of early American newspapers, of 
the libraries in which they may be found and extracts 
from newspapers, relating to New Jersey (Vol. III, 1751- 
1755). Wecannot do better in noticing the book than to 
quote fréely from the editor’s Preface, in which he says: 

‘““The advertisements of runaway servants are even 
more numeftous, indicating an increase in that class of 
population and a growing spirit in favor of personal 


liberty.” “They seem to have been better 
clad”’ [and] ‘‘are described in less contemptuous 
terms”’ {and are of] ‘‘more varied national- 


ity.”’ . . . ‘Controversies with East Jersey proprietors 
increase in number and bitterness.”’ “ Settlers 
dispute all titles but actual possession.” ‘** Pro- 
prietofs are anxious to realize before their titles are more 
generally questioned.” ‘Occasionally a house 
with sash windows is advertised for sale;’ . . . [we 
hear, too, of] ‘‘ street-lamps,”’ ‘*stage-boats ’’ [and] 
“‘ stage-wagons"’ [are coming in]. (The idea of a] 
“‘more peffect union” [between the colonies is grow- 
ing]. . . . ‘‘ The College of New Jersey is still located 
at Newark.” ‘* A lottery is going on for the benefit 
of the college.” ‘*A Negro was deliberately burnt 
alive, by due process of law, for murder.”’ . * Wrecks 
are frequent on the coast. Lighthouses are unknown. For 
the first time lectures on surgery are announced, more 
than ten years before the New Jersey Medical Society was 
formed,”’ 


These notes will give some impression of the interest 
and value of the contents of this volume, 
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THe CovENANTER, THE CAVALIER AND THE PURITAN. 
By Oliver Perry T. emple, jor Twelve Years qne of. 
the Equity Judges of Tennessee. (The Robert Clarke 
‘Co., Cincinnati. ‘$1. 50.) . 

We dre not quite sure whether we should have liked 
to plead i in Judge Temple’s court or not. There is, how- 
ever, this good thing about his idea of Equity, it is per- 
émptory; it settles things, and leaves no doubt about 
them at all, so far as he and his court are concerned. 
That kind of a court is always inspiring, and so is the 
Covenanter way. It is strong, vigorous, has no two 
sides to it, and drives things on generally in the way 
they should go. This is Judge Temple’s view of 
the Scotch-Irish in England, Scotland and America. 
His book is brisk and breezy, and carries us along with 


it, tho he rides roughshod over people more pacific in 


their ideas, and deals with Massachusetts in a way that 
is very mortifyifig to the Puritan pride, especially when 
he raises doubts as to the standard of intelligence in the 
old ‘Bay State, and even ventures to dispute her record 
on Emancipation. Let it pass; we are rather tired of 
Massachusetts fame and Massachusetts worthies. 
These Covenanters and Scotch-Irish are most refresh- 
ing and inspiring people to read about. We are glad 
there were so many of them here in the Revolution. 
We know all about those Mecklenburg resolutions of 
theirs; we glory in John Witherspoon. They were 
spletidid fighters in the Revolution. Judge Temple’s 
book tells the story well, and makes one’s blood tingle 
as he reads. The odd thing about it is that a Coven- 
anter can never heed Jean Paul Richter’s counsel and 
love his own mother without indulging in vicious little 
digs at other peuple’s mothers. 


Leo XIII AND MODERN CIVILIZATION. By /. Bleecker 
Miller, of the New York Bar. (The Eksdale Press. 
$1.50.) Leo XII1 aT THE BAR oF History. A Dis- 
cussion of the Papal Plan for Christian Unity. By 
Randolph Harrison McKim, D.D., Rector of the 
Church of the Epiphany, Washington, D.C. (Gib- 
son Bros., Washington, D. C.) 

Dr. McKim’s point is to reply to the Papal Encyclical 
which, from the Protestant point of view, he finds no 
difficulty in demolishing. His monograph goes over-the 
whole historical ground in dispute between the Protest- 
ant and the Roman Catholic. He does his work in good 
spirit, with much learning and unanswerable force, espe- 
cially on the ground of Church history and precedent. 
Mr. Miller’s point lies nearer home. He writes for Amer- 
ican citizens, churchmen, workingmen, parents, and all 
who are concerned in the integrity of our institutions. He 
shows by direct citations from the official sources what 
becomes of the State inthe Roman system; what becomes 
of the workingman, of the family and marriage, and of 
the individual. The much boasted pretensions of Rome 
to scientific leadership are exploded by tracing its whole 
scientific system to an abandoned astrological theory. 
The book has no flavor of the American Protective 
Association about it, and the author writes in no hostility 
to Roman Catholics as such. 


THE OPEN MysTERY. A Reading of the Mosaic Story. 
By A. D.T. Whitney. (Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany. $1.25.) 

This is an interpretation for those who can receive it. 
A departure from the literal sense of Scripture it most 
certainly is, buta departure which, inthe author's firm 
belief, will bring the reader nearer to the heart of the 
divine revelation than ever. It is an old scheme of in- 
terpretation which Mrs. Whitney has taken up and one 
that has never wholly vanished from the Church. The 
late Prof. Roswell P. Hitchcock made some experiments 


in thisdirection. Mrs. Whitney’s particular scheme of 
interpretation is her own. She finds meanings of her 
own in the narrative; they are suggestive and edifying. 
They may be legitimate inferences from the text, but 
whether they exhaust the text or give the student the 
right to evade its historical sense for a spiritualized 
interpretation is a question we shall leave our readers 
to decide. 


THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY: ITs HIsTORY AND STAND- 
ARDS; Being ‘‘ The Baird Lecture for 1882." By 
Alexander F. Mitchell, D.D., LL.D. + pepe 
Board of Publication, Philadelphia. $1.50.) 

It is a grateful indication of the popular interest in 
an important subject and a good book about it, that a 
second edition has been called for of Dr Mitchell’s 
Baird Lecture. The Lecture was called out by the 
discussion of their symbols among the Presbyterian 
churches of this country and Scotland. This revision 
has been prepared with special reference to the Ameri- 
can churches. We have already noticed the Lecture in 
its first edition, which is substantially unchanged. 


St. PauL, His LiFe AnD TIMES. By James Iverach, 
M. A., Professor Free Church Coilege, Aberdeen. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. 75 cents.) 

This is the seventeenth and most recent volume in 
the ‘‘ Men of the Bible’’ series, under the general edi- 
torial direction of the Rev. J. S. Exell, M.A. The 
series is to be commended as one of the attempts to 
popularize scientific knowledge on subjects of the high- 
est.importance. The volume before us is brief, com- 
pendious, and popular in the best sense. We wish the 
publishers had given it a larger and better type. 


MARTIN LUTHER. By Gustav Freytag. (The Open 
Court Co, $1,00,) The English translation by Henry 
E. O, Heinemann is published in excellent form by the 
Open Court Company. It is illustrated by good repro- 
a of numerous historical paintings and por. 
ttaite, ~ 
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THe Eye AnD Its Care. Sy Frank All- 
port, M.D., Professor in Minnesota 
State University and President of the 
Minnesota State Medical Society. (J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia. $1.00.) 

This is the brief practical manual of a 
well-trained expert. Opening with a brief 
account of the anatomy and physiology 
of the eye, he passes to a chapter which 
is designed to introduce the lay reader to 
its errors and defaults of vision. Then 
comes a third chapter, on the mechanical 
means of cure and aid. In some respects 
the two closing chapters are likely to be 
the most useful in the general care of the 
eye, and the very important subject of 
‘*Refraction in Schools.’’ The only change 
we would wish in the book is the ex- 
change of technical for common terms. 





Literary Notes. 


THE annual volume ‘ Chatterbox ”’ 
just been issued by Estes & Lauriat. 


has 


... The novel in Lippincott’s for Octo- 
ber is ‘‘A Knight of Philadelphia,” by 
Joseph A. Altsheler. 


..‘‘ Equality,’’ tho published so re- 
cently, is appearing in four countries. 
It has been translated into German and 
Italian. 


..In the October Church Union the 
Rev. Henry Preserved Smith, D.D., con- 
tinues his scholarly and valuable articles 
on the Higher Criticism. 


.+»The versein Harper's Mazazine for 
October is furnished by John Vance 
Cheney, Thomas Dunn, Rosamund 
Marriot Watson and Richard Burton. 


.-Mr. Heinemann, who is the Eng- 
lish publisher of Hall Caine’s ‘‘ Chris- 
tian,’’ has sold one edition of 50,000 cop- 
ies. Advance orders to the number of 
several thousand have led to the printing 
of another immense edition. 


** Prisoners of the Sea, a Romance 
of the Seventeenth Century,’”’ is an- 
nounced by David McKay (Philadelphia). 
Its author is Florence Morse Kingsley, 
whose stories of New Testament times— 
‘*Titus,’’ ‘‘ Stephen,” ‘‘ Paul’’—have 
been so widely read in several languages. 


.-In December a double number of 
the ‘‘ Modern Readers’ Bible Series”’ will 
include the entire book of Psalms and 
Lamentations. Later, from the hand of 
the editor of this series, will follow the 
books of the New Testament so grouped 
as to afford a study of the continuous 
history of the New Testament Church. 


.-A new literary weekly is to be is- 
sued, in London by Zhe 7imes, in New 
York by Harper & Brothers. This jour- 
nal, Literature, will be edited by Mr. H. 
D. Traill, who is known through his con- 
tributions to different London papers and 
his books, ‘‘ Saturday Songs,’’ ‘‘ Social 
England,’ ‘‘The New Lucian’”’ and ‘‘Cap- 
itals of the World.”’ 


..The Century Company had an- 
nounced the publication of Dr. Weir 
Mitchell’s ‘‘ Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker,” 
for September 24th; but the first edition 
was exhausted by advance orders before 
that date. The second edition, at once 
put upon the press, has been made still 
larger, which makes it necessary to 
postpone the date of issue to October 
8th. 


.‘‘The Roll of Honor of the New York 
Police,’’ by Theodore Roosevelt, opens 
the October: Century: ‘‘The Art of 
Charles Keene,’’ by Joseph Pennell; 
‘Old English Masters,”’ by John Van 
Dyke; the concluding instalment of 
‘‘Hugh Wynne”; ‘Letters of Dr. 
Holmes to a Classmate,’’ by Mary Blake 
Moore, are among the other articles. In 
the November and December numbers, 
James Whitcomb Riley will have a serial 
poem, which he calis ‘‘ The Rubaiyat of 
Doc. Sifers.”’” In characteristic vein he 
describes a quaint old Hoosier doctor 
from the point of view of an old fellow- 
townsman. 


..+.The Macmilian Company announces" 
that on October 6th, the anniversary of 
the poet’s death, will be published the 
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Memoir of Lord Tennyson, upon which 
his son has for some years been engaged. 
This work will be in two volumes of sev- 
eral hundred pages each, and will con- 
tain, besides many poems till now un- 
published, a large number of letters 
written and received by Lord Tennyson. 
Chapters of Personal Recollections will 
be written by such friends of the poet as 
Dr. Jowett, the Duke of Argyll, Mr. 
Lecky, Mr. Francis T. Palgrave and Pro- 
fessor Tyndall. Twenty full-page por- 
traits and many engravings will add to 
the richness and value of these impor- 
tant volumes. 
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CONTAINS 
‘¢ The Roll of Honor of the 
New York Police,”’’ 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Telling how personal & llantry has been made a 
factor in promotion. ith pictures by Jav Ham- 
nipGe. In the series: ‘‘ Heroes of Peace.” 


“Wild Animals in a a New England 
Game-Park.” 


An account of the famous Corbin game-preserve 
of 27,000 acres in New Hamphire, by G, T. Ferris. 
Fully illustrated. 











Dr. Holmes to a Classmate. 
Characteristic correspondence of the Autocrat. 


Marie-Antoinette as Dauphine, 
By Anna L. Bicknell. 


A vivid pen-picture based upon important newly dis- 
covered material. Richly illustrated 


A Village Comedy. 
“The Flirting of Mr. Nickins.” 


By the author of “Stories of a Sanctified Town.” 
Illustrated. 


Exquisite Wood-Engravings by Cole. 
From the Masterpieces of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

The Art of Charles Keene, by Joseph Pennell, 
with unpublished drawings by Keene. 
What isan Aurora? by Alexander McAdie, 
with telescopic photographs. 


Final chapters in “Campaigning 
with Grant,” by General Horace 
Porter and “Hugh Wynne,” by Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell, etc., etc. 


Sold Everywhere. - - 35 Cents, 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 




















‘The Workers”’ 


THe TRUTH ABOUT THE LABORING-MAN 


a COLLEGE GRADUATE 


WHO BECAME A DAY LA- 


BORER TO LEARN 


THE 


LIFE.OF THE WORKINGMAN 
TELLS THE STORY OF HIS TWO 
YEARS’ ACTUAL EXPERIENCES IN 


Scribners’ Magazine 
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NEW BOOKS ISSUED BY 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


C ¥ ° By 
MABEL O. WRIGHT, 
Bird Author of 
Birdcraft, etc., 
Scenes from pt 


Bird Life 


for Beginners. Dr. ELLIotr COovEs, 


alae: Author of Birds of 
Price, $1.50. North America. 
“T have seen with the eastens pleasure the book en- 
te) 


titled ‘Citizen Bird.’ I hope it will make its way into 


the “ake will tend to excite a humane and ten- 


Senator GrorGE F. Hoar, 
Worcester, Mass 


of all our 


Reading. 


would increase their powers of observation a hundred- 
fold in the matter o recognizing and understanding 
the birds of their ayivenment.” 
HARRIS, Commiontonst, 
Bureau of Education. ae 


Life Histories of 
American Insects 


By CLARENCE M. WEED, 

New Hampshire College of Agric. and 
Mech. Arts. Associate-Editor of Zhe 
American Naturalist, etc. 

Price, $1.50. 
A profusely illustrated narrative account 
of the home, habits, meta- 





Cloth, crown 8vo. 


For the morphoses, etc., of certain 
School types of insect life easily 
Lit % obtainable for observation 


while reading the book. 


Wild Neighbors 


A Book About ‘Animals 

By ERNEST INGERSOLL. 

Price, $1.50. 
Various families of undomesticated ani- 


mal life, from the chipmunk to the elephant, 
are discussed in a bright 





Cloth, crown 8vo. 


Give itto conversational way, which 
the boys for does not detract from the 
% scientific value of the in- 

home reading. formation conveyed. There 


are a number of full-page 
plates and other illustrations. 


All of these books are among the best for 
supplementary rzading; and should be in 
every library consulted by young people. 


Social Teachings of Jesus 
An Essay in Christian Sociology 
By SHAILER MATHEWS, University of 
Chicago. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.50. 


In the present volume an attempt is made 
to study the Social Teachings of Jesus sys- 
tematically, with little or no attempt at hom- 
iletic application. It is based upon the be- 
lief that Jesus, as a strong thinker, must 
have had some central truth or conception. 











Uniform with the Above: 


Christianity and Idealism 


By Joun Watson, LL.D., Kingston, Can. 
Second edition, with additions. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.75. 


“The book is an able one, written in a clear, compre- 
hensive style, and shows earnest research.”—New York 
Observer. 





Political Primer of New 
York State and City 


The City under the Greater New York 
Charter 
By ADELE M. FIELDE. 


Pocket Size. With maps. Price, 75 cents. 


Do you want to be up-to-date in State and 

City politics, and familiat with the new city 

charter, without having to 

Are you well wade through back files of 
posted for the 


the papers or the bulky 
coming election ? volume on the charter it- 


self? You can find them 
all ‘in a nutshell’’ in the 


New York Political Primer 
It contains voting instructions, the bounda- 
ties of voting districts, etc., under the new char- 
ter. You cannot afford to be without it. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 





66_Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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D. APPLETON AND COMPANY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Story of the Cowboy. 


By E. Hoven, author of “ The Singing Mouse Stories,” 
etc. A new volume in The Story of the West Series, 
edited by RipLey Hitroncock. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


The very picturesqueness of the cowboy has subjected 
nim to misinterpretation, and his actual story and a 
picture of the great industry which he has conducted 
may be said to be presented adequately for the first time 


in Mr. Hough’s spirited and fascinating pages. The- 


story which he tells isa strange and romantic one, and 
valuable from the historical point of view. 


“ Nothing fresher or finer has been written in many a 
day.” —Chicago Evening Post. 


“The work is positively educational. A series of pic- 
tures individual and heroic in character,”—Boston 
Globe. 


Volumes of this series previously published. 


The Story of the Indian. By Gzorce Brrp 
GRINNELL. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Story of the Mine. By Cuar.es H. Sarnn. 
Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Natural History. 


By R. LYDEKKER, F.R.S., R. BowpLeR SHARPE, LL.D. 
W. F. Kirsy, F.L.S., R. B. Woopwarp, F.G.S., W. 
GarsTana, M.A., H. M. Bernagp, F.L.S., and 
Others. The first volume in the Concise Knowledge 
Library. With 500 illustrations. 8vo, Half bind- 
ing, $2.00. 

This work aims to be a concise and popular Natural 
History, at once te in stat » handy in form, 
and ready for reference. The several departments of 
zodlogical science are treated by specialists, all of 
whom are distinguished as authorities and as original 
investigators. 


A Soldier of Manhattan, 


And his Adventures at Ticonderoga and Quebec. 





By J. A. ALTSHELER, author of “‘ The Sun of Saratoga.” 
No. 22, Town and Country Library. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

This vivid colonial romance opens with a series of 
pictures of New York in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The adventurous career of the hero includes 
a share in Abercrombie’s defeat at Ticonderoga, and a 
period of captivity in Quebec, which was followed by 
an escape and an opportunity to play a part in the meet- 
ing of Wolfe and Montcalm on the Plain of Abraham. 


Fortune’s Footballs. 


By G. B. Burern. No. 226, Town and Country Library. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 2 


Mr. Burgin has written a capital story of woman's 
persistence in righting a wrong, an end which involves 
dramatic situations. 


French Stumbling Blocks 
and English Stepping 
Stones. 


By Francois TARVER, M.A., late Senior French {Mas- 
ter at Eton College. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


This work, based on thirty years’ experience of teach- 
ing French to English boys, does not profess to bea 
systematic grammar or dictionary, but to combine 
many of the practical advantages of both. 


Curious Homes and 
their Tenants. 


By James CARTER BEaRpD.. Appletons’ Home-Reading 


Books Series. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 65 cents _ 


net. 


This book treats of an unusually attractvie phase of 
zodlogical study, and gives to animal life and instincts 
a new and human interest. Evéry boy and girl will 
find in it a rare fund of entertaining and instructive 
reading, greatly enhanced by the many illustrations 
made by the author expressly for this book. 


The Story of Germ Life. 


By H. W. Conn, Professor of Biology at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity ; author of “The Living World,” etc. Li- 
brary of-Useful Stories. Illustrated. 18mo. Cloth, 
40 cents, 





APPLETONS’ 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


OCTOBER, 1897. 


Franklin’s Kite Experiments with Modern 
Apparatus. ALEXANDER MCADIE. Illustrated. 


A reproduction of Franklin’s epoch-making experi- 
ments rf means of modern apparatus, and a discussion 
< he = te as an instrument for meteorological investi- 


aml atthe University of Chicago. Prof. 
FREDERICK STARR. Illustrated. 


Describes and pictures the men and buildings devoted 
to the teaching of science in the newest of our great 
universities. 


The Paychology of Belief. W.B. Parker. 


An interesting and instructive discussion of this curi- 
ous traic of the human mind, which might almost be 
called an instinct. 


Free-Hané Drawing in Education. H. G. 
Fitz. Illustratea. 


PR the importance of this subject when properly 
it, and its’ absolute uselessness as ordinarily pre 
to the child. 


e in Federal Railway Regulation. 
EWOOMB, 


Bhows how futile the famous interstate commerce 
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law has been in check the evils which led to its 
sage, and snd pointe out tts fadioal defects > 


Early _Amorican Chemical Societies. H. C. 


A ‘ie Tides sketch of the origins and aims of 
play re practically the first scientific societies in this 
cou 

oars articles: The Racial Geography of Euro 
Ix, wt Some Unrecognize ° The 
Idea a urder among Men and Animals ; Principies of 


of Animuls; and Sketch carigh Portrait) of Louis 
Figuier, astronomer. 


Editor’s Table; Scientific Literature; Fragments of 
Science; Notes. 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 





For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 
72 FirTH AVENUE, NEW York. 








MUSIC. 


NOT BUY..... 


The mms ORGAN 





ADE? 
nett when you can = it atabout the same 
ce as Other and greatly inferior organs ave sold 


‘or. Intending pacmeeete should 
our Catalogues, prices, etc, 


MILLER ORCAN CoO., 


Pleasc mention this paper. LEBANON, PA. 


send to us for 











EDUCATION, 
NewEnsland PR eee gto pg in- 


ConsERvaTo Founded 1853. Unsur- 
MUSIC passed advantages in com- 
poibten focal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 





PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Exceptional facilities a prepatn boys to enter an 
college or scientific school. Our closeness of touc 
with Princeton University is an additional advantage 
to boys intending to enter that institution. Highest 
references. Write forthe catalogue 
J.B. FINE, Head Mester, Princeton, N. J. 


NEW [BOOKS. 


The Literary History 
of the American 
Revolution. 


By Moses Coir Tyter, Professor of 
American History in Cornell Univer- 
sity, and author of ‘‘A History of 
American Literature during the Colo- 
nial Time,’’‘etc. Two volumes, sold 


separately. 8vo, each $3.00. 
Vol. II., 1776-1783. 
Vol. I., 1768-1776. (Previously issued.) 


WHAT IS SAID OF VOL. I.: 


“Professor Tyler’s newest work is rich, stimulating, 
informing and delightful. And it is not only fascina- 


CABLE, in Current Literature, 


Studies in Paychical 
Research. 


By Frank Popmore, M.A., author of 
‘“‘Apparitions and Thought-Transfer- 
ence.’’ 8vo, $2.00. 

“Mr. Podmore is well known among students of spirit 
lore. His latest book contains surprising exposures of 
many of the best reputed mediums, together with a 
careful examination of some of the ghost stories which 


have hitherto been accepted by followers of papetiess 
research as incoatrovertible.”"—London Bookman 


The Ayrshire Homes and 
Haunts of Burns. 


By Henry C. SHELLEY. With 26 full- 
page illustrations from photographs by 
the author. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

WA book of interest to all lovers of Robert Burns and of 

Scotland. The value of this little work is enhanced by 

the views of the homes and scenes which are placed by 


the side of the verses with which Burns has made them 
immortal. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 





J.CHURCH CO. Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 





YE SEMINARY, RYE, NEW YORK. 
For particulars address Mrs. 8S. J. LIFE. 





THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 





SCHOOL OF Queas Oct. 6. Zecty. Commas. 

terature, Mr. Oscar Fa 
EXPRESSION Adams; Voice, Vocal Expres- 

sion, etc., 8. 8. Curry, rh.D.; 
Children’s Voices, isa koye; Clergymen, Rev. 
Ereney Gunnison, A.B.; Reading as a Fine Art, 
Mrs, Anna Baright Curry — others. Regular courses 
and special classes, 1 to 15 hours a week. address or 
call for circulars. SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 
453 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Prof. 
CHURCHILL Will read on a course for the School Library, . 
Oct. 6,8 P.M. Tickets, 75 cents. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Regular and elective courses, literary, oueaiie, clas- 
sical, college preparatory. Pupils also fitted for ad- 
vanced courses in leading colleges. Excellent aavan: 
— in art and music. Fine iiprary, laboratory, observ- 

gymnasium, bowling alley; outdoor sports, care- 

ful Jhyeical training. Peritect sanitary arrangements. 

Best h home influence. Beautifully situated, 45 minutes 
fom Boston. 

Fall term of as year begins Sept. 15th, 97. For illus- 
on prospectus, ad 

EV. SAMUEL Vv. COLE, President, Norton, Mass. 








Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The Fortieth Year opens oor 29th. For fur- 
ag information address Pru M. ScortT, 52 
. Adams Street, Chicago, Lil. 


MeCormick Theological Seminary, 


CHICAGO. 





Next session begins Thursday, Sept. 23d. Rooms 
drawn at 10 a.m. Opening address by Chairman of the 
Faculty at 3 p.m. Seminary address 1060 North Hal 
sted St. Take Lincoln Ave. cable. For further infor- 
mation address Chairman or Secretary of the Faculty. 








PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


USE Our Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass, 








MEDICAL 


NUMBER. 





Our next issue of THE INDEPENDENT, that of October 7th, will be 
a Medical Number, having contributions from several of the leading physi- 
cians of the country upon certain branches of medical questions which will 


be of great interest to intelligent people everywhere. 


subjects will be as follows: 


The writers and 


««General View of the Progress of [edicine,’’ Cyrus Edson, M.D. 
««Nervous Diseases,’’ William H. Thomson, M.D. 

«‘ Incurable Diseases,’’ T. L. Stedman, M.D. 

«« Treatment of Diseases in Children,” C. G. Kerley, M.D. 
««Changes in Doses and Kinds of [ledicine,’’ J. E. Newcomb, M.D. 


‘‘ Dietetics,’’ Henry A, Griffin, M.D. 
«¢Fevers,’’ Simon Baruch, M.D. 


««Changes in Practice due to Germ Theories,”” Hermann M. Biggs, M.D, 
«*Use and Abuse of Stimulants,” J. B. Mattison, M.D. 
«Improvements in Diagnosis,”’ Prof. Frank E. West, M.D. 


In 1895 we printed a Symposium on “Modern Surgery,” in which 
contributions from several of the leading surgeons were printed, and it 
was one of the most interesting and widely sought numbers issued by us 


in recent years. 
e “ Medical Number.” 


We believe that the same general interest will be felt in 


Besides the above there will be several excellent poems, the usual 
stories for young and old, the regular editorial departments, and other in- 


teresting literary matter. 


Subscribers desiring extra copies to send to 


their friends should order them promptly. 





Subscription, $3.00 a Year, 


Single copies, 10 cents, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York, 
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Questions Involved in Business 
Revival. 


THE new prosperity which has come 
to the United States will, doubtless, 
bring with it some problems to solve. 
Upon the correctness of the solution 
much may depend with regard to the 
establishment of happy social condi- 
tions. It is evident that no despotism 
of capital must be permitted, but at the 
same time a violent reversion to anti- 
property agitation and action of the 
people of many States will be apt to 
check the spread of confidence, which 
is doing so much to help business re- 
vival and the consequent larger employ- 
ment of labor, as well as the ability of 
educational and elevating institutions 
to command pecuniary aid. It is com- 
forting to recall that it is human ex- 
perience to have the discontent of the 
unemployed disappear in ‘‘ good times,’’ 
and with it go the dangerous experi- 
ments with the social order often sug- 
gested by well-meaning but illy-advised 
sentiment, 

The compromise by which the strike 
of the miners of bituminous coal in 
western Pennsylvania and the Central 
Western States has been ended, calls 
attention to facts which are little un- 
derstood outside of this particular in- 
dustry. Part of the disordered condition 
of the soft-coal business has been the re- 
sult of attempts by labor organizations 
to secure an ‘‘ equalization” of wages in 
districts widely differing as regards the 
cost of mining and the extent of trans- 
portation facilities, In this respect 
there has been some resemblance to 
that feature of trades-unionism which 
insists that a certain schedule of wages 
shall be paid irrespective of the working 
efficiency of the individual members of 
the unions. It is also to be noted that 
rival capitalists in the several districts 
often quarrel among themselves with a 
view, on the part of those who are more 
favorably situated with respect of abil- 
ity to reach profitable markets easily, to 
reduce wages to the lesser figures paid 
by coal companies and_ individual 
operators having handicaps upon the 
distribution oftheir production. 

But the great secret of the demoral- 
ization in the bituminous coal industry, 
which has led to the bankruptcy of 
many railroads dependent upon it, has 
been the low prices which have long 
prevailed. The lack of profit upon the 
capital invested in this branch of pro- 
duction has naturally caused the own- 
ers of it to seek some relief through the 
economy of reductions in wages. Low 
prices paid by the consumer have, in re- 
cent years, meant no profits to invested 
capital and hence poor returns to min- 
inglabor. And this bad condition has 
exerted, through excessive competi- 
tion, an adverse influence upon the 
trade in the superior grade of coal—an- 
thracite. With a satisfactory agree- 
ment which permits the resumption of 
work in the soft-coal mines, a large 
community will be highly benefited, and 
the growing activity of trade, manufac- 
ture and commerce now promises to 
stimulate a demand which will keep the 
soft and the hard-coal*industries alike 
in the path of progress upward, 

If we have, either as manufacturers 
or citizens in need of daily fuel, to pay 
a little more next winter for our coal, 
we may remember that we will contrib- 
ute to a happier Christmas among the 
laborers in the mining slopes. Com- 
pensation eventually comes in some 
form to every class of workers whenever 
legitimate conditions are allowed to ad- 
just themselves without unwarranted 
legislative interference, Were it not so 
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the existing business situation could not 
survive. Fora time one industry—like 
the anthracite—may reap benefit from 
a great suspension of another—like the 
soft-coal industry. But in this case— 
that, of the anthracite production and 
distribution—it is assailed by the con- 
stant progress of late in the displace- 
ment, of coal.as a fuel by gas, artificial 
and natural. Electrical discoveries are 
also making such wonderful progress 
that gas, in turn, may suffer a large 
displacement. Hereare natural checks 
which may well cause one to pause 
when he is tempted to turn to legisla- 
tion for protection against dreaded mo- 
nopoly, especially when our political 
practices often call for merited condem- 
nation. 

Right here, also, it may be apropos 
to refer to that curious phase of human 
nature which often displays itself in the 
selfishness frequently shown by masses 
of men united. by one commercial im- 
pulse. Already the suggestion has been 
made by some agitators that because 
the railroads have been making money 
out of the business revival and are able 
to resume and to increase dividends to 
stockholders, there should be an effort 
in the winter’s legislative sessions in 
some of the Western States to arbitra- 
rily cut down railroad rate schedules. 
It is apparent that some farmers, who 
are selling their grain crops at prices 20 
to 75%. above the level of a year ago, 
may help the work of demagogs in 
office in striving to prevent any share in 
the agricultural prosperity from going 
to the transportation corporations, and 
hence from reaching, in the way of 
dividends, thousands of. stockholders 
scattered all over the land. There is a 
certain set of people which will probably 
always maintain a selfish attitude -in 
cimes of both adversity and prosperity— 
namely, the purpose of securing all im- 
mediate advantages at any cost to 
other people who have equal rights, 
All the losses of income borne by in- 
vestors, large and small, through the 
depression in railroad. traffic in recent 
years is forgotten. It is apparently 
ignored by some political schemers and 
by their dupes that there is hardly a 
railway in the country which does not 
show on its books a proportion of small 
holdings of securities which exceeds 
the interests of the millionaire or mod- 
erately wealthy investors. 

It ison account of the efforts made 
by a large class of politicians to conduct 
legislation on a low moral level that one 
may see a tendency, growing stronger 
all the while, for capital, large and 
small, to consolidate its forces. This 
movement is not aggressive—it is de- 
fensive. It seeks to conserve the right 
of property to make legitimate_ profits 
out of mobile capital, and it maintains 
the privilege of unity of action against 
a like unity of the forces which con- 
template a virtual confiscation of prop- 
erty or an impairment of property 
rights. It is obvious that there is more 
solidarity of capital, corporate and_ in- 
dividual, than in many years. This is 
the economic result of many move- 
ments that mistakenly assume that the 
welfare of the whole community is tur- 
thered by establishing conditions which 
restrain confidenee and enterprise. On 
this new alliance of substantial inter- 
ests rests much of the strength which 
has prevailec this summer and autumn in 
the markets for securities; for those mar- 
kets infallibly reflect, in the long run, 
the tendency of trade at. large toward 
either improvement or degeneration, 


THE estate of Austin Corbin was 
appraised | for taxation in ‘Suffolk Coun- 
ty, the. amount subject to tax being $2,- 
819,329. 


- 
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Monetary. Aftairs. 


GOLD imports have commenced. in 
earnest. At the end of the week it was 
known that about $2,500,000 specie was 
coming from Europe and $4,000,000 
from Australia. Altho the movement 
began somewhat in advance of the 
foreign exchange market, conditions are 
exceptionally, favorable for a large in- 
flux of gold during the next four 
months. The August foreign commerce 
statement showed an excess of merchan- 
dise exports. over imports amounting to 
nearly $41,000,000; and every. indica- 
tion points to a heavy balance in our 
favor in September and October, if not 
right on into the beginning of 1898. 
Wheat shipments will certainly be 
heavy, and cotton exports, which were 
light in September, may easily reach 
$30,000,000.a month and over for the 
remainder ofthe year. While exports, 
therefore, are practically certain to con- 
tinue large, there is as yet little pros- 
pect of heavy imports. Europe con- 
tinues to return our securities, but this 
merely lessens our foreign indebted- 
ness and is not likely to check the gold 
influx. Another stimulus to gold im- 
ports is the local hardening of - money 
rates and the prospect of a more 
active demand for money this au- 
tumn, growing out of the revival 
of business and speculation. The Bank 
of England rate was raised to 24%, and 
a great deal of discussion has arisen 
over reports that the Bank proposed to 
keep a portion of its reserve in silver. 
Political considerations undoubtedly 
had much to do with this attempt to 
bolster up silver, and. in view of the 
vigorous protests from English banking 
and commercial interests it seems un- 
likely that the idea will ever be put into 
effect. Nevertheless, the event pro- 
duced some concern, because of the en- 
couragement it may afford the silverites 
in the United States, and the possible 
deterrent effect upon the cause of cur- 
rency reform, Some uneasiness has also 
been felt concerning our relations with 
Cuba. Nobody expects war with Spain; 
but the Cuban question is not yet 
beyond the region of disquiet. General 
trade is in good condition. The ten- 
dency of prices as a rule is upward, and 
both consumption and production are in- 
creasing. Clearings last week at Jeading 


cities aggregated about $1, 340,000,000. 


This is an enormous total considering 
the low level of. prices, and more than 
50% in excess of last year. The out- 
break of yellow fever at the South 
caused. some interruption of business 
owing to quarantine regulations, but 
nothing very serious thus far. 





Irregularity in the stock market is 
more noticeable, and the upward move- 
ment is not sc uniform as a few weeks 
ago. Asomewhat conservative feeling 
has developed in certain quarters; re- 
cent large advances, closer money, 
anxiety about Cuba and yellow fever at 
the South, having served to check irra- 
tional. buying. Several reactions took 
place, only to be followed by fresh buy- 
ing movements fostered, of course, by 
favorable reports of business improve- 
ment and continued satisfactory gains 
in railroadearnings. The public isnow 
fairly in the stock market, and commis- 
sion houses have often been large 
buyers. The result is there are now two 
factions on the market, instead of one, 
as has been the case ever since the 
election. Some of the stronger inter- 
ests who really believe in a higher level, 
have parted with a portion of their hold- 
ings, and are temporarily working for 
lower prices. Their success so far has 


been limitéd, each decline only bring- 
-. ing ina fresh support. London con- 
tinues pessimistic regarding American 


securities, but foreign sales are readily 
taken by American buyers. Confidence 
in the future is unshaken, and belief in 
higher prices is general. Some shares 
have, however, advanced fully as far 
as the situation warrants. Guld im- 
ports are expected to provide a 
fresh stimulus and counteract the 
present higher tendency of money, tho 
high rates for the latter are not always 
sufficient to check an active stock mar- 
ket. Railroad earnings are generally 
satisfactory, 76 roads reporting a gain 
of nearly 13% in the second week of 
September. When the cotton move- 
ment fairly begins Southern roads are 
expected to make better returns, unless 
yellow fever regulations interfere with 
traffic. An event of considerable sig- 
nificance was the raising of Rock 
Island’ s quarterly dividend. from % 
of 1% to 1%, placing it on a 4s basis. 
Net earnings warranted a larger return, 
but the management evidently preferred 
a conservative policy, Increases of 
dividends are, looked for in other quar- 
ters, but there may be. disappointments 
where necessary repairs and improve- 
ments cannot. be delayed. Western 
crop demands are making themselves 
felt, and in connection with increased 
activity in trade have caused shipments 
of about $15,000,000 currency in the 
last three weeks. The Southern de- 
mand. will soon become more important. 
The banks have been concracting their 
loans, and their surplus reserve declined 
$3,897,000 last week. Call loans ad- 
vanced to 2%@4%. Time money is also 
firmer at 3@4 4% for two to six months 
on stock collateral. More. activity is 
noted in commercial paper, rates being 
4% @4%* for 60 to go days’ indorsed 
bills receivable. 





GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds. were quoted as 
follows: 


Bid. Asked. 
a ey 
112g 

114 

115 








The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York mentee for the 
last two weeks : 


*pept. 25. Sept. Decrease 
scent cudpevecsoe 400° $579,5L a wee 
ieee Pender. “80,465,900 8,030, 6,614,7.0 
Veposits.. poe. 625,50 16 
Cireulation....... 15,469,400 14,862,200 607,200 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


es 1,870,600 1,804,200 400 
iogalt tenders. 830,465,900 ° #5100080) 6 bat 
Total reserve... $172,836,500 #178,884,800 6,548,300 
Reserve required 
ag’t deposits...  156,339,00) 158,989,625 2,650,625 
Surplus res’rve. $15,997,500 $19,895,175 $38,897,675 


*Increase. 





Tne cundition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years wasas follows: 


wort. Kage teed Are LL eeenes bs pits >nesboousokel S16 216 re 
Bove. sb. (oh —Surpli. a 
Cente 199e—Surpius.:.........0..ccsceecescceee 





BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week enc- 
ing September 25th, were: 


een pevacestieues 131 | North America..... 
Fo -. 135 tS) hy 


noe & Leather.... 95 








CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 





























Sales. Bid. Asked 
y. B25 33U pene 
11544 Sees li 
Ce 160 lou inne 
C - 2% 500 sath 
Clit a a 
i on a 
Columbia. 170 weet 175 
Commerce... U5 2u8 210 
Continental. 131 180 135 
Bu2 yu 30U0 
K ver 136 135 sees 
Eleventh Ward 25 200 ° 
Fit ps) Pol) 
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oe Gb ne 
Ekitcrocsciscccs Sate 2,500 
185 ie 185 
cf) 7 100 
310 310 sine 
a 
. 2 = 
15, of seat 
lw 150" epee 
530 535 56U 
14046 140, édbe 
11% 160 eeee 
ao ot 
M 74 av (Peo 
M - @ 215 2B 
M ly 1% aw 
Mecnanics’ and Traders’ - B 110 15 
- ercanttie.......... es 3 Sogo 
ercnapts’.......... 1 oden 
Merchants’ Exchange 115 115 18 
Metropolis..... 475 440 ove 
Mount Morris. bu ll eves 
N recs - Ww 155 aaa 
New —— lw 2lu esos 
NEW YOPK.......-.02cceceereee 240 208 245 
New York County.........,.. sou Tu ast 
New York Nat. sexchange.. luu 80 eee 
New York rroauce -- bay 114 12u 
EMER, oo ccccccosccce 97 wv 9 
Nineteenth Ward... 15 luv cine 
North America... lee: 135 138 
re aga : 176% eves oo 
‘acitic. r 185 
Park, 154, 262 ww 
People’ ean 25 vese 
Pheaix... lw 1u2 8 
Kepubiic....... 159 150 cose 
N 10. lw bebe 
Secund National 485 45 esse 
Seventh National 15 4uu 1lv 
Snoe and as ws 93 93 
Sixth National.. 315 25 esos 
Standard............ lw coe 105 
State of New York. 1s 115 ene 
‘Third National..... 85 eyhe w 
Tradesmen’s..... lw wag evee 
Tweltth Wara 14 cone 130 
% AN fe 2uu wl sese 
Square......... 15 1% 19 
United siates Nationa 205 2uu sete 
Western National..... 116 120 
West Side.. epee 275 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....Journeay & Burnham, of Brook- 
lyn, have declared a quarterly dividend, 
number 25, of 2% on the preferred capi- 
tal stock of the company. 


.-The Directors of the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany at their meeting on the 22d inst., 
increased the quarterly dividend from 
% to 1% Since November, 1894, the 
Company has paid 4% quarterly on its 
shares. Previous to that for six years 
it paid 1% quarterly. and in 1879 the 
company paid 10% dividends and 100% 
stock. The probabilities are that all 
of the 5% bonds of the Chicago and 
Rock Island will be funded at 4%, which 
will make a saving of $550,000 a year, or 
over 1% more for the stock. 


.... The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction: 


50 shares Texas and Pacific Ry. Co...... 13 
30 shares Texas Pacific Land Trust..... 8% 
30 shares Southern Ry. pret............. 35% 
63 shares Southern Ry. com., Trust cer..11% 
$4,000 Texas and Pacific Ry. 2d 5%........ 30 
$1,000 Southern Ry. Co. rst 5%.........-. 92% 


$2,000 Fort Worth and Denver City st 4%.73 
$3,000 Pittsburg, Painesville and Fairport 
TSE Sh. ccccccccccccccceccvccscccssececs 80% 
$4,000 Galveston, Harrisburg and San An- 
SOME SERIES 3 nnvecloaewess+ sss s59sop00 100 
10 shares Twenty-sixth Ward Bank of 


BOGE v5 ss 0'6 «nhs 050 on 00s sdeses seis 135 
$10,000 Chi. Rock Is. and Pac. 1st 6%...131% 
$2,000 Syracuse Gas Co. Ist 5%.......+++- 97% 


... The Monetary Commission held 
its first session in Washington on the 
22d inst., and elected Ex-Senator 
George F. Edmunds, of Vermont, as 
chairman. It is understood that. the 
committee will not give verbal hearings 
except to a few persons who will appear 
by invitation, but that they will be glad 
to have suggestions which will be duly 
referred to committees and considered. 
Secretary Gage sent word that he would 
be glad to meet the Commission upon 
his return to Washington and that he 
appreciated the importance of their 
mission and the value of sound conclu- 
sions. 

...The National Association of 
Credit Men, at its late meeting in this 
city, determined to take vigorous action 
in the cases of fraudulent failures, and 
if, after an investigation, it is found to 
be justified, the Association will prose- 
cute in the criminal courts. It has 
come to the knowledge of the Associa- 
tion that there have been a very large 
number of failures, small in amount, 
and the officers of the Association be- 
lieve that a systematic pian exists under 
which retailers have by buying small 
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amounts from a large number of manu- 
orn to ma) du- 
ieee stains it out nee 


asiioe § meeting of the bankers of 
London was held on the 22d inst. to 
ést against the action of the Bank 

of England as outlined in the letter of 
its Governor, Hugh C. Smith, that 
‘the Bank was prepared to hold one- 
fifth of the bullion held against its note 
issue ‘in silver, provided always that 
thé ‘French mint is open again to 
the free’ coinage of silver and the 
prices at.which silver is procurable and 
salable are satisfactory.’’ There was 
an attendance of large interests at the 
Clearing-House and a resolution pro- 
testing against the Bank of England’s 
proposed action ‘was adopted. T7he 
Times says, in an editorial: 


‘*We do not suppose, in view of the 
emphatic remonstrance of the London 
bankers and the general business com- 
munity, that there will be any desire to 
go further even in a speculative way, 
with a policy thoroughly discredited from 
the’ beginning." We‘ must deprecate in’ 
the most emphatic way any attempt to 
bring political influences to bear upon the 
administrative policy of the Bank.” 


SUMMARY. 


WE call attention to the following 
important items in the report of the 
Bank of State of New York: 


rd a -- $17,426,492 
Capital stock.....+..-+e0se00e00: 1,200,000 
Undivided profs. 20000000 218°899 

Deposits: /.. 0.0... eee eee Pasa. 15,707,632 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Chicago, Rock Island and Pa- 
cific Railway Company has declared a 
dividend of one dollar per share, paya- 
ble on the first of November, at their 
office in Chicago. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Railroad Company has de- 
clared a dividend of 1%, payable Oc- 
tober 2oth. 

The Southern Pacific Company an- 
nounce the payment, October rst, of 
coupons dué on various bonds. See ad- 
vertisement. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
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Dealers in Government Bonds 
om “AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


“31 Nassau Street New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK ciTy. 


Dealers in Investment Sera, 


eT 


She Write for demi y tea eau gcees 








THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus - $900,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of xst mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. A tof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMIITED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


If You Have Any Money 


to spend you will need the new 


DOLLAR CHECKS. 


or = Books, of different de- 
ee + oun ws them for 
t, Ben. go them "Dimecit — 


peace ap ma 
system. a8 : 
CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES, 


which are drawn in Sterling, negotiable 
the world over. 
Send for circulars to Agency of 


The Cheque Bank, Ld., 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, 


9 
40 and 42 Wall St. N. Y. 


EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 
risn’ Vice-President; RICHARD DELAFIELD, 
vi GEO.S. HICKOK, Cashier: EDW. 
J. BALDWIN: Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
Capital................... apts $2.000,00 
























DIRECTORS: J T.. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, 
8. H Stern! ries Scribner, 
Edward C. Hoyt, Edward E. Poor, W. —_ Potts, 


er Jacob ABLOF, ae Dolpa Frente George Bes 


Aw 
ton, Jobn J. 
eviek Vietor 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
BANK OF HE STATE OF 


of me close of business on the 15th day of September, 









RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts $3,224,860 78 
Ove eee 965 53 
Due from trust compani 
and brokers............ 165,526 33 
house 
Other real estate 304,021 40 
Mortgages owned. 11,750 00 
— and bonds. 127 93 
= oi vad ov'ev 1%5,221 
ited States legal tenders = cire 
Sipe potas of National banks............. 414,282 00 
items, viz.: Bills 
“oan for the next day’s 
exchanges. ....:.....62..5066 3 969 85 
Other items carried as cash 8,816 09— 12,824,785 04 
Assets not included under any of the above 
Suspense account..............cceeeceeeee 1,000 00 
$17,426,491 54 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in in cash................ $1,200,000 00 
carpe ere 300,000 00 
Undivided ae less current expenses 
x iceneadeesesia as Py 218,859 07 
ue A ame Boise ddsaed . 
Due trust companies, banks, 
brokers and sav- 
ings banks. . 157,380 98 
Amounts due not included 
under any of the above 
eads, 
Unpaid ‘dividends............ 848 00 
Reserve for taxes............ 16,000 00 
————___ 15,707,682 47 
a 54 


STaTE OF NEw YORK, CouNTY OF NEw YORK, 88... 
RICHARD L. EDWARDS, President, and BEV- 
DUER, Cashier, Bank of the S 


ERLEY C, of the tate of 
New York, a bank located and doing business at No. 35 
illiam St ty. of New 
county, being duly sworn, each for himself, says that 
the schedule 
the same, is tsa statement of. the con- 
dition of of the said bank at the-close of business on the 
fifteenth 4 of, , 1897. and they further 


that the business of said Bonk has 
the location req 


ee law, (Chap, 689,. 
Laws % and note where; that the ubove 


compliance with an official notice re 
Banks des! 


eived ‘fom voter ignating 
the fifteenth day of ber, 1897, as the day on whio 
such report be made. 
4 &: EON ARDS President. 
C2 DUER, Cashier 
Severally subscribed B sworn ta by poth: 
the 17¢h a8 day of September, 1897, before pe. 


CLE. 
Notary Pubic, King 8 Co. 
Certificate filedin New York Co. a 


dnponents, 








United States Trust Co., 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


his Com ny is a le eposito for mone’ id 
into ae and is LSE to act a guardian, rdian, trustee Urs 


ae ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, ens, wil ve i - interest for the 
whole me they ma: roma & 
Executors poorer i estates, re 
ligious and benevolent eng osrand t fhadividaaia w wil 
find this Company.a y for 





Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. wmts JAMES, siapdired: 
James S. CLARK, Second Vice- Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovts G. HiMPton, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
SaMUEL SLOAN, Wx. D.S 
5 AB WILLIS a GUSTAV aN SonWAB, 
TEWA: 
JOnN: RS) OADES, | GEO) . VIETO: 
ye PuEurt ma GAD W. Recae ‘horde, 
JOuX.C ¥ Brown, JAMES » 
EDWARD E, 3 OHN CLAFLINX,. 


Cue Sara” = |Danrar Lomb,” 
ER, comm Kenuxpy, 


tee Laswus Oaed LEDYARD. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT.. 
INVESTMENT. SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 











DIVIDENDS . 


THE ATCHISON TOPEKA & SANTA FE 
RAILWAY Ne 5 oe ee 


oouEons RO. “i SUED ‘OBER 1st, 1897, fro 
ERAL LWORTGAGE Ft FOU all Coinany 
oe be after ‘that date ta 


id on-and upon 
at os r ce of the company, No. 59 Cedar Street, ‘Mes 


H. W. GAnDInES A pertetens Treasurer. 
New York, September 22d, 1897 


CHICAGO, CB ISLA} 
BALA ernie 2 TE ASU HEE, 


A dividend of one prong per share wit code No- 
vember ist next to the nye ween ey this company’s 


, registered on the closing Transfer books, 
rhe Transfer books will be — = the ist day of 
October, and reopened on the 11th day of October, 1397. 
W, G. PURDY, Treasurer. 
DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WEST- 
TERN R.R.CO. 
Hy 2 York, Sept. 28d, 1897. 


A dividend of One and Three-Quarters Per Cent. 
upon the capital stock of this company wili be paid 
October 20th, 

Transfer books will close at 3 P. M. +» October 8th, and 


reopen October 21st, 1897. 
RED’K H. GIBBENS, Treasurer. 
FFICE eben PACIFIC COMPANY, 
0. 3 - Sr. on: Building), | 
Coupons due Ocpaber ist, from the following bo 
willbe paid on ates r that date at this office : 
yuthern Pacific R.R. Co. of Cal, , eae Soe 
Southern: ist Mtge. of 
ic ic yen Ist Mtge. 


n P: 
Sentral Pac. @-R. Cor Land Bonds, ex 


canta eae G2 Meats , Br.). 


Cc 
‘8 La. & Tex. B.R. & . CO. 1st Mtge 
Nowe , Texas & Mexican R. Co. ist 


eee ms due October 1897, from the followin, 
































Trust ompany + 
Houston, Texas Central Cons. 1 Mige. 
Hi Texas Central General Mtge. 


oust 
Houst tral Debentures. 
ere sng N. T, SMITH, Treasurer. 





THE ARERR DEAT 


‘al meeting. 
‘day, November 10th, 


AND PACIFIC. 


Ist, 
de wil be paid on and after that date by the Central: A 








at, November th oh SOR Fe Treuaer 





THE AMERICAN, BELL TELE- 


PHONE COMPANY. 


A Dividend of Three Dollars por ahate. will be paid 
on Friday, October 15th, 1897, to: stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close Of business’ on ‘Puereday; September 
30th, 1897. 

The transfer books will be closed from October ist 


‘to October 14th, 1897, both days ineltided. 


WILLIAM B. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON 
RIVER K.R. CO. 
Office of the Treasurer. 
Nsw York, September 15th, 1897. 
The Board of Directors of this company, at a meeting 
held this day, declared a dividend of ONE PER CENT. 


on its capital stock payable at this office on the 15th day 
of October next te stockholders of record at three 
-, at which time the transfer 
ks will be closed, to be reopened at ten o’clock a.m. 
on the 16th day of October ne next. 
W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


WESTERN U aa TELEGRAPH CO. 
New York, Septeniber 8th, 1897. 
DIVIDEND NO. 116, 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly div- 
idend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon 
the capital stock of this company, payable at the office 
of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of October 
next to shareholders of record at the close of the trans- 
fer books on the 20th day of September, inst. 


For the of the annual meeting of stock- 
holders, to ednesday, the 13th of October 
next, aud of the at dend above referred to, the trans- 
fer books will be closed ‘sic 3 o'clock on-the afternoon 

of September 20th inst., reopened on the morning 
of October 14th, 1897. 


R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


Commercial Affairs. 


TRADE reports are universally satis- 
factory. From all parts of the country 
and from nearly every department of in- 
dustry come reports of increasing activ- 
ity. Bank clearings and railroad earn- 
ings emphatically confirm these state- 
ments. Perhaps the most encouraging 
reports come from the iron trade, which 
hitherto has been rather tardy in re- 
sponding to better conditions. Both 
consumption and production of iron and 
its products are at last visibly increasing 
and prices hardening; while for the first 
time buyers show an anxiety to place 
orders which sellers do not reciprocate. 
Last week sales of over 100,000 tons of 
pig iron were reported, at advancing 
prices. Speculation in wheat has sub- 


sided considerably, but prices continue 
steady, September deliveries touching 
99%c. Exports were heavy, amounting 
to more than 12,000,000 bushels last 
week, against 6,100,000 bushels a year 
ago. Corn exports are also large, and 
nearly double those of last year; but in- 
terest in this staple is small and prices 
low. Attempts to creative a specula- 
tive movement 1n cotton have not suc- 
ceeded well thus far. Values are 
barely steady, but a better demand is 
looked for later on, unless the situa- 
tion in Lancashire failstoimprove. Re- 
ceipts since September Ist have been 
539,000 bales against 719,000 last year 
and 301,000 the year before. Exports 
are moderate amounting to 151,000 
bales since September Ist against 284,- 
ooo bales same time last year. The dry- 
goods trade is quieting down after the 
recent rush. A better season than was 
expected has been experienced, and 
agents are now looking forward to a 
big trade next spring. Meanwhile much 
depends upon the progress of the retail 
trades which are promising well. Staple 
cottons at first hands are less firm than 
two or three’ weeks ago, but the large 
accumulations that hung over the 
market for months past have been ma- 
terially reduced. Woolen goods have 
been very strong,and wool continues 
active and advancing. For boots and 
shoes there is a brisker demand, but 
prices are not satisfactory. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 

Fifty-first Annual Meeting, Minneapolis, Minn., Octo- 
ber 19tn-2ist, beginning at three o'clock on Tuesday 
afternoon. 

Annual Sermon by J. W. Cooper, D.D., of Connecti- 
cut, Tuesday evening. 

ad as Of work, th will be Lampe’ » 

rd © the various fields rk, the Ne 


regard the American: 
West, the Chinese: ~ = act “Coast “ee Alas- 


hi ‘oti from 
contribut ev: ond cone consists of life 
ing Sore abd two eae: by any 



































mem 

church, a ee ruabiontaon. 

. Phe prinetpal when will held in — 
church. A cordia muertelniment ri siven by the Minneapo- 
lis churc will be iB = 7 for all 
‘bona fide rite, and a large ionis an- 
ticipated. All a for entertainment should be 
sent early to the cha’ of. the»entertainment com- 





mittee, Mr. Lowell E, ane. 106 Washington Avenu 
South, Minneapolis, Minn, * 
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The Kignty-cighth As Ananel Meeting of the Ameritan 
Board of C 


for Foreign Missions will be 
— New Haven, Coun. the Rev. Nehemiah’ 
w rv. 
ton, D.D., of Detroit. A be given by y was: 


Drs. J Ben 5 
cis E. Clark, Mr. game. 5, ets ans ent Storrs. 
Important committees w: 
cont Sew Maves. az canbe = oe Sunn toon mae 
rates: New ven House, possibly less; Hote 
Majestic, $3.00, possibly less Tontine Hotel central, 
European plan; reoms in. OU per day 2 and peperes 
Tremont House, $2.50: Arlington, $2. 1 Garde, 
station, $2.00 and oon g- 
houses, $1.50 to $2.50 per . Address the Chairman of 
——— , the Rev W. W.McLane, 


at the p 
Haven, so that a return ticket can be purchased for one- 
third fare. 








OBITUARY. 


HEZEKIAH DAVIS SHARPE. 


DEATH OF AN OLD ABOLITIONIST. 
HE was IN TOUCH WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN, AND A 
RooMMATE OF HoRacE GREELEY. 


Hezexkian Davis SuHarpe, who died on Thursday, 
September 234, 1897, at 23 Ga: rden Place, Brooklyn, from 
infirmities of ag as was born at Pomcret, Conn., 
December He came to New York in "1837, the 
same year that , ie one ge Henry C. Bowen and 
Charles L. Tiffany migrated to the metropolis; and 
Greeley, Bowen and Sharpe, meeting frequently, and 
ae much in common, became intimate friends and 





mates. 
* Politically, yr. Sharpe was one of the strongest of 
itionists. from the beginning, when abolition was 
7 thought of as the possibility of another century. 
He was r= a lifelong, stanch Republican, having — 
his maiden vote in 1836 for William Henry Harriso’ 
His intense antislavery sentiments brought him in touch 
witn Abraham Lincoln, and there were none of his pos- 
sessions that he so treasured as some autograph letters 
upon the slavery question from the Martyr President. 
uring the antislavery riots, he was at the house of 
Lewis Tapp2zn, in Rose Street, this city, when the place 
was attacked by the mob; and while the rioters were 
pillaging the house he conducted the Tappan family 
out of a rear door, and took them to a place of safety 
n Brookline, Mas». During his residence in New » or 
Mr. Sharpe became a deacon of Dr. Adams’s church in 
Broome Street, at that time one of the fashionabie 
streets of the city. After his marriage he removed to 
Brooklyn. He was one of the founders of the Church 
of the Pilgrims, and the last survivor of the men, two 
of whom, Walter T. Hatch and Henry C. Bowen, died 
in 1896. Four of the women founders survive Mr. 
Sharpe. He was also acharter member and founder of 
the Brooklyn Female Institute—the first female educa- 
tional instiwition in that city, After its enaowment it 
adopted the name of the Packer Collegiate Institute. 
Mr. Sharpe’s mercantile career was. until the last 
twenty years, closely identified with the wholesale dry 
oods business, beginning in 1837 with Arthur Tappan 
Co., after which he engaged in business for wer ro 
under the firm name of Thorn, Haff & Sha 
the dissolution of the firm he became associated Sith 
Bowen & McNamee. For the last twenty years he has 
been connected with the se and Bronze Department 
of Tiffany & Co., where he was a familiar figure to 
many old New Yorkers. He leaves a widow. whom he 
married fifty-seven years ago, two sons and two daugh- 
ters. At the funeral,which took place from his late resi- 
deuce in Brooklyn, on Monday last, many members 
of the Charch of the Pilgrims were present, and the 
services were — by the Pastor, the Rev. Dr. 
Richard S. Storrs. 











READING NOTICES. 


Rockwoop’s PuHotoGcrapus of Children yg? om 
world! $6 per dozen. 1440 Broadway (4oth St.). 


TOURS TO THE SOUTH VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Two very attractive early Autumn tours will be 
run by the Pennsylvania Kailroad Company, leaving 
New York and Philadelphia September 28th and 
October 12th. 

It is — necessary to say that these outings are 
planned with the utmost care, and that all arrange- 
ments are adjusted so as to afford the best possible 
means of visiting each place to the best advantage. 

The tours each cover a period of eleven days, and 
include the battle-field ot Gettysburg, picturesque 
Blue Mountain, Luray Caverns, the Natural Bridge, 
Virginia Hot Springs, the cities of Richmond and 
Washington, and mt. Vernon. 

The round-trip rate, including all necessary ex- 
penses, is $65 from New York, $63 from Philadel- 
phia, and proportionate rates from other poir.ts. 

Each tour will be in charge of one of the com- 
pany’s Tourist Agents. He will be assisted by an 
experienced lady as Chaperon, whose especial charge 
will be ladies unaccompanied by male escort. 

— trains of parlor cars are provided for the 
exclusive use of each party, in which the entire 
round trip from New York is made. 

For detailed itinerary apply to Ticket Agents or 
to Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway. New York, or 

eo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. 

WHILE, of course, it is very well known that Tar- 
rant’s Seltzer Aperient i is one of the most valuable 
medicinal remedies of a light character, at the same 
time a great many people use it from day to day 
and from week to week as a pleasant remedial drink. 
It occupies to-day the same position as a valuable 
remedy for many diseases that it has for the last 
years. It is a good thing to have it in the 
jouse. 


SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


Outfits and materials for ladies and children. Dra- 
peries, rugs and all housefurnishings selected with care 
and good taste, without commission, for readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT. Address 

“The New York Purchasing Bureau,” 139 W. 4ist St. 
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“DOLLAR CHECKS.” 

Every one who has occasion to travel, no mat- 
ter whether it is a short or a long distance, at home 
or abroad, has the same difficulty in regard to carry- 
ing money for his traveling expenses. If much is 
carried one is in continual fear of losing it, and every 
one knows how exceedingly unpleasant it would be 
to be left far from home without ory, Sameee: 

Right here the Cheque Bank, Limited rederick 
W. Perry, Manager, of 40 and 42 Wall 1 Street, New 
yee comes to the rescue. he 

bank cheques which are simply drafts for travelers 
to use abroad. They are readi y cashed by any one, 
banks, hotels or railroads, they are sold in amounts 
to suit and they are a wonderful convenience. Those 
issued for use in this country are called ‘* Dollar 
Checks ’ simply because they are drawn payable in 
dollars and cents a are just as convenient, desira- 
ble and as easily cash as the “Cheque Bank 
Cheque.” Every traveler should have them. 
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THE MODERN SHADE ee, 
Snape rollers come 
hooray. lve a bret life of Bluster. am and yas = 
run-down "Roller is stil 








It is Coming In Like a Flood 


But Not a Thread of It Into the Linen Store. 


One result of the higher tariff is illustrated by the follow- 
ing letter which we have just received from a foreign manu- 


facturer. He says in part: 


‘*We could make towels for you, three parts linen 
(three-quarters), which would save about 10% of the 
cost under the increased duty and serve the purpose 


equally well with the ‘all linen. 


The adulteration of linen goods will unquestionably be 
greater than ever, and it will be more difficult than ever to 
tell the pure from the adulterated. But we shall continue 
as we have ever done to deal only in strictly pure linens. 





Deimel Linen- 
Mesh Underwear. 
| Healthful, Com - 
| fortable, Durable. 
| Send for descrip- 
| tive pamphlet. 





Registered Trade Mark. 


The advantage of coming in contact with 
only pure linen fabrics at the Linen Store 
will therefore have additional emphasis 
now that the market is flooded with such 
lying stuff as that referred to above. 


«THE LINEN STORE,” 


James MeCuteheon & Co., 


14 West 23d St., New York. 





Registered Trade Mark. 





yo" 


Ad. Constablege C 


Housekeeping Goods. 


Table Linens, 
Blankets, Comfortables, 
Bed Spreads, Down Pillows. 


Specially good lines. 


SDvoadway KE 19th Otreet, NU 





Black Goods Dep't. 


iSecend Fleer. 


Fall Lines of Novelty Black Dress Goods 
and Plain Fabrics, for the Fall Season, are 
now on exhibition, in both stores. 


James Metreery & Co., 


Broadway and Iiith Street, 
Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 





FILES ANO BINDERS. 
We can supply Files and Binders for Tue Inpe- 


PFRDENT, Capable of holding 26 numbers, pos-paid 
for $1.00, 

























for Ten 
and Boys. 


White Shirts 


brated ‘’Great 
Wonder” 
White Shirt, 
made of excel- 
lent qualit, 
muslin, with 
ail-li..en 
bosom, fits 
accurately 





includiog 
postage. 
This fs an excellent op- 
portunity to secure a perfect 
fitting shirt. 
In ordering through our 
a Order Department send size of collar 








"Should the goods prove unsatisfactory we 
will cheerfullyeeturn your money on receipt 
of goods. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
Philadetphia 





Insurance. 


New Policy Forms. 


In following up the practice which we 
have adopted of commenting in these 
columns upon new and desirable forms 
of policies of life insurance, we design 
to give only an outline, as our space 
will. not allow of great detail. The 
rates of assessment associations are 
predicated upon little or no reserve be- 
ing maintained. Now, it seems to us, 
that when a regular life insurance com- 
pany with ample assets offers term in- 
surance for a series of years, and par- 
ticularly when its cost per year is no 
greater than assessment associations, 
the regular companies should receive 
the patronage of the insuring public. 

The United States Insurance Com- 
pany of this city offers a Continuable 
Term Policy. It is an exceedingly de- 
sirable form for many persons; for those 
whose income will not allow them to 
take as much insurance as they would 
like on the ordinary plan; for any man 
just starting.in business with limited 
means; in the case of copartners in 
business when the death of one would 
financially cripple the firm; for a man 
whose property is mortgaged; and for 
men of wealth who desire to carry a large 
amount of life insurance at the smallest 
cost. This Continuable Term Policy 
issued by the United States Life is non- 
forfeitable after three years to the ex- 
tent of the legal reserve value, and they 
participate in profits at the end of each 
term. The rateis very low indeed. It 
is safe to say that there are very few 





-men whose means will not allow them 


to take a policy under this plan for 
from $1,000 upward. 

The Guaranteed Income Policy is an- 
other form issued by the United States 
which deserves consideration. Itis the 
design of the company to present a 
form of investment insurance acceptable 
to the general public. Under it the in- 
sured, by paying either the ordinary life 
rate of ten, fifteen, or twenty payment 
life, or the fifteen or twenty-year endow- 
ment premium rate for a_ specified 
amount of insurance can, at his own 
option, terminate the policy contract 
and avail himself of the entire cash value 
of the policy, consisting of the legal re- 
serve and the surplus credited to the 
policy at the expiration of the dividend 
period. At the latter time the insured 
can withdraw the entire cash equity, 
consisting of the legal reserve value and 
the surplus, or he can convert it into a 
paid-up non-participating life policy, or 
he can use it in the purchase of an in- 
come for the balance of his life. Any 
person taking such a contract can know 
beforehand the minimum of cash or of 
‘paid-up insurance or of life income that 
he can expect. These conditions would 
seem to make the Guaranteed Income 
Policy an excellent one for investment 
insurance. There are other favor- 
able conditions attached to the policy. 
Twenty years ago policies of life insur- 
ance were almost interminable in their 
length, and were hedged about with so 
many exceptions and limitations that 
they were certainly bewildering, if not 
more serious than that. The United 
States Life issues policies written in the 
plainest and most business-like way and 
free from technicalities, and consisting 
almost wholly of a promise to pay in 
case the policy becomesaclaim. These 
things commend the United States Life 
to the insuring public. 





Insurance and the Bicycle. 


THE bicycle trade, as most have no- 
ticed, is again experiencing what is 
called a ‘‘slump”’; prices are cut and 
unsettled, failures are still frequent, 
and the future is uncertain. In this 
there seéms to be again a contrast to 
the general condition of reported activ- 
ity, just as, two years ago, the bicycle 
seemed to be the one article which was 
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rushing along commercially. Without 
going into a discussion which is not to 
the present purpose, it is easy to see 
the seeds of the later trouble in that 
condition. To make bicycles for from 
$15 to $35 apiece and sell them at $100 
less commission (these being about the 
figures of cost generally assumed) ap- 
peared such a simple and swift way of 
getting a fortune that bicycle-making 
became the Klondike before that creek 
was heard of. Not only did people go 
into it who had some experience in the 
materials of which bicycles are made, 
but chair shops, harness shops, lumber- 
yards, stone-cutters, and a lot of per- 
sons who apparently knew only that a 
bicycle has wheels, were sweptin. The 
staple item, two years ago, was of new 
shops built and new concerns beginning; 
the inevitable price-cutting, auction- 
sales, and department-store features 
followed, and the present season closes 
in a general trade demoralization. 

Those who think ‘‘the craze’’ is 
passing are mistaken; the crazy part 
will pass, but the bicycle will not. 
Nothing in commercial development 
has been more remarkable than its rise; 
but it is too practical and too human 
to go out of use. This reaction process 
will force out the weakest and bring 
the business down to the hard-pan basis 
upon which it will permanently rest; 
there is no ‘‘craze’’ in other vehicles, 
and the bicycle will become a staple 
article like others. Its use must con- 
tinue, and its uses may yet become still 
more varied; its connections with social 
and business life must become even 
more intimate. Insurance will con- 
tinue to find it an auxiliary, a problem, 
and perhaps a menace until its place 
is more firmly settled. Meanwhile, and 
as an item in the present evolution of 
the trade, a paragraph in the Orzen- 
tal reminds us that the underwriters 
share the distrust which bank mana- 
gers have felt. The wheel has been so 
sudden in its rise, and is so foreign to 
the personal habits and notions of the 
average bank officer, that the banks 
have not put much faith in bicycle- 
making, and this is one reason for the 
financial pressure in the trade. Con- 
templating the undesirability of carry- 
‘ing stocks over and the uncertainty in 
values, the cautious underwriter thinks 
he sees a moral hazard and a special 
difficulty in possible adjustments. 
Thus it again appears that the bicycle 
is suffering now from its phenomenal 
prosperity; and yet the day will come 
when the underwriter and the banker— 
and even the newspaper—will rate it as 
an article in staple hardware, 


Mr. Merrill, of Massachusetts. 


THERE is to be a new Insurance Com- 
missioner in Massachusetts. The criti- 
cisms upon Mr. Merrill recently have 
been very noticeable, both for frequency 
and for severity, one after another news- 
‘paper expressing the belief that he has 
outlived his usefulness. After having 
declared himself unwilling to resign 
under fire, he has yielded, and his res- 
ignation has been accepted. It has 
been given out by him that he has re- 
ceived from a New York company the 
offer of a better position. Thecompany 
is not yet named, but it is easy to be- 
lieve that the offer is genuine; tor Mr. 
Merrill is a man of ability, and the sal- 
ary paid for supervision by Massachu- 
setts is meager. He has not been al- 
ways consistent, but he has never been 
idle, or so occupied with political parti- 
sanship as to leave his official work 
to deputies; he has not been a mere 
incumbent. At times he has beena 
little domineering; but that is part of 
the price usually necessary to be paid 
for force of character. He has never 
dealt out stage thunder, nor has he 
brought the old commonwealth to 
shame by becoming ridiculous. What 
is most against him is his entanglement 
with the affairs of the Massachusetts 
Benefit, but in this we are willing to ad- 
‘mit that he did not mean ill and only 
blundered. On the other hand, it will 
be long remembered to his credit—or 
should be—that he rendered a signal 
service in warring, well and success- 
fully, upon the fraternal endowment, 
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A Cool Assurance. 


WHEN poor little Oliver Twist, fright- 
ened by the sudden realization that he 
was in bad company, started to run, his 
companion, the Artful Dodger, who had 
stolen the handkerchief himself, prompt- 
ly took up the cry of «‘ Stop thief’”’ and 
joined the pursuit. We are reminded 
of this by observing that a ‘‘supervi- 
sor’’ of the Northwestern Life Assur- 
ance Company of Chicago, in a card in 
a daily journal in Augusta, Ga,, warns 
the public not to mistake his for any 
other institution bearing a similar name 
—part.cularly, not to confound it with 
the Northwestern Mutual Life of Mil- 
waukee. It seems as if nobody except 
a blind man or an ignoramus could mis- 
take either of these for the other, and 
yet we suppose there are people capable 
of making just that mistake. Perhaps we 
should discriminate a little better and 
should say that such people are blind 
or stupid only in insurance matters; for 
they are the non-intelligent who do not 
read (altho they may have some jour- 
nals of a yellow variety), or else they 
are ofthe many, in other matters ordi- 
narily careful, who take insurance liter- 
ally upon trust; if they want property 
protected, anything which looks like a 
policy will do, and when their lives are 
insured they can’t tell the company’s 
name exactly, but it’s the ‘‘ Mutual’’ 
something of somewhere. So this ad- 
vertiser’s caution would be commendable 
for prudence if he meant it in good 
faith; but as it is a piece of cool 
‘‘bluff” on his part, he is commendable 
for impudent shrewdness. He and his 
company want to be mistaken for the 
great Milwaukee Company, for they 
would not otherwise have stolen its 
name. 





Insurance Items. 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER MCNALL, 
of Kansas, is at it again. He proposes 
to make an examination of the Travelers 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, and 
President Batterson thinks that he will 
not unless he does so at the expense of 
the State of Kansas. President Bat- 
terson says that if the examination was 
made thoroughly and intelligently it 
would cost probably $25,000, and as the 
Travelers was recently examined by the 
Insurance Commissioner of Connecti- 
cut, and the certificate of solvency has 
been accepted by every other State De- 
partment, he does not feel warranted in 
submitting to an examination at the 
hands of Mr. McNall. Mr. McNall 
has the right, if he desires, of canceling 
the license of the Company to do busi- 
ness in Kansas. 


. Dispatches from Boston state 
that the assets of the Massachusetts 
Benefit Life Association, which was re- 
cently placed in the hands of receivers, 
will showa large reduction over the 
amount claimed by the former officers. 
It is stated that they will not amount 
to more than $400,000. The Dominion 


of Canada will hold the $100,000 de- 
posited with it and will see to it that 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1897. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


raat tikte an. 1,1897...... $1 59 
LIABLL Es. Dapeaneiies 17208 :286 a 
pain Laws pesca the policy-holder. 


New York Office, fice, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 
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the death claims in Canada, aggrega- 
ting about $60,000, will receive one hun- 
dred cents on the dollar, while the 
claimants of the company in the United 
States will be fortunate if they get forty 
cents on the dollar. 


Provident Savings Life, 


A Life Insurance Company especially 
adapted for permanent and temporary 
usefulness to active business men. Per- 
manent, giving a large amount of in- 
demnity for the family; ‘temporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss 
by death while engaged in speculative 
operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
AU Policies now issued by this C 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, January 2ist, 1397. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 


ary, 1896, to Sist December, 1896. . $2,596,788 8y 
Premiums on Policies not marked of ist 

TAREBATY, NDE. 0.0.00 cccccccccccccceseccoccccccs 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums...............:--++++ $3,706,063 89 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to 31st December, 1896. .. se-ee $2,658,108 58 


Losses paid during the same 
SI cc ceeccapepsearaceiigce $1,249,999 01 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $646,420 25 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 


United States and City of New York Stock 
City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 Ww 





contain the following clauses: 

“‘ After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

** This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, residence or occu; ion.’? 

AU Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active and ented pom wishing to represent 


this Company, Mg oy te with the President, at 
the Home Office, 261 oodous, New York. 


OFFICERS: 


GEORGE Fe PURFORD. ebaeccncceoe President. 
FRALEIG Secretary. 
- WHEELWEIGHT. 





SaMes 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1896.........cccecessceeeres $25,910,904 83 
LLABILITIRBG. ....cccccccccccccccccccseccece 23,824,955 92 

$2,085,948 91 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 


Brey Fong has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
surance values to which the insured is 
entitle ed by Tne Massachuse tu 
lets, rates and values for — ‘age sent on appli 
plies oon to the Company’s Office 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst Sec 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
4.8. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897, 


Cash Capital........ ..........4.. $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 
GAROG, COB. nov cccctccsevessccccece 4,212,128 37 


Net Surplus.................-+.+++ 2,564,218 76 
I 3,564,218 76 
7.776,347 13 


Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 








C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 


cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED, 





Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

1 SE Aicustantkdinneswvekendagecde 1,137,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 843,596 96 
I I cscc esis ccccccccsescsencascccses 175,229 & 

BMT a 600s ce cosccsccccescovcccscscesesce $11,312,753 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. fhe certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 
W.H. H. MOOKE, N. DENTON SMITH, 
A. A. RAVEN HAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JAME W. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY, 


WILLTAS DE GROOT, 
wae IAM H. WEBB, hs SON 


ORACE GRAY, JOSEPH 
CHRISTIAN Dz THOMSEN. VERNON H. BROWN, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, ‘LEANDER N LOVELL, 
RY e RAWLES EVERETT FRAZ 
WILLIAM E. DODGE WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
LAWKENCE TUKNURE, GEO Ww. Qu RD, 
JOHN KE L. THEBAUD, 
Coa. ORGE COPPELL 


HAD 
N D. HEWLETT, 
evsTay AMSINCE, FRANCIS M. BACON. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

¥F. A. PARSONS, Vice-President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres. 
THEODORE P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres. 


ATMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1857.) 
42 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


GEO. W. WENSLEY, President. 








retary. 
ALBERT B. LIELL, Ass’t Secretary. 
Policy-holders in this Company have INCREAS- 


ED PROTECTION under the oe of the. 


NEW YORK SAFETY FUN 


NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897. 
Capital Stock, all cash.. - $1,000,000 00 
Funds reserved to meet ali liabilities : 


- ame 
ended teases eee | SIEEES 8 
— Bie ee 1,037,580 14 
Total Assets, January ist, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 

JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


B. KR. STILLMAN. Assistant Secretary. 





1897. 1897, 
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A Social Question. 

Man’s duty to the society in which 
he lives is a subject which is now at- 
tracting an attention almost universal. 
The question is almost as old as the 
world, but from a small beginning, 
by long and gradual growth, it has 
come to-day to occupy a position com- 
manding the best thought and expres- 
sion of the ablest men of letters and 
affairs. The quite extraordinary popu- 
larity of Mr. Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,’’ followed by the equal vogue 
which his more recent ‘‘ Equality” has 
enjoyed, to say nothing of the generous 
demand for a score of similar books— 
all this attests conclusively to the pop- 
ular interest in this great subject. 

In the space at our command it is not 
possible properly to discuss this subject; 
scarce more than to suggest it. But, 
granted that every man owes some duty 
to the civilization into which he has 
been born, which has done so much for 
him, and which promises to do yet 
more, it will not here be out of place 
to point out at least one means by 
which that duty may in large part be 
performed. 

We refer to life insurance. Let a 
man properly attend to this (and by 
‘‘properly” we imply an adequate 
amount placed in some company of ap- 
proved and undoubted soundness), and 
he has already taken one important 
step toward the fulfilment of his duty 
to his fellows. 

For life insurance will partly replace 
his lost brain-capital if he die, or, 
should he live, will insure to him a capi- 
talization whereby, later in life, he may 
enlarge the sphere of his actions, and 
better perform his work in the world. 
If, through any misunderstanding of 
the benefits he has been ignoring, he 
postpones taking this insurance until he 
has already reached middle life, he has 
yet provided a sufficiency for his later 
years which will mean more than mere 
physical comfort, in that it will prevent 
his becoming a burden upon society. 

Life insurance, then, promises the 
greatest help to the conscientious and 
thoughtful man, who appreciates that 
one must act not only for himself but 
for the greatest good of all. And 
even a brief glance at the past history 
of suund life insurance will convince 
any that it never promises more than 
it will fulfil—that indeed it surpasses 
often its most generous promises. 

It is in your power to grasp now 
this chance of right doing. Do not 
postpone it. Consult at once the near- 
est agent of the greatest and oldest of 
all good companies—The Mutual Life 
of New York. 





HOSE LIFE INSURANCE COPIPANY, 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Prva 


JANUARY {st, 


1897. 





ASSETS. 
— Estate including Company’s Build- 
ni 





Loans to Policy-hoiders on Company's 


Policies assi Collateral Security. 





Total Assets admitted by i New 
York Insurance Department........ $9,384,857 42 





LIABILITIES. 

Reserve Of Policke®...........2.-scccccccsce $7,358,285 00 
*Reserve on Deferred Dividends.......... 372,923 00 

Total as per Certificate of the New 

b csene Insurance Department, 4 per 
Puddagekecd pedsesecaceetacaieoeeth seu $8,231,208 00 

All ona Liabilities, including losses by 

eath in process of payment ; Dividends 
to Policy-holders not yet es gai 117,904 57 
ccs wtcucrccweyesetesses 8,349,112 57 
QUNGOIR. onic coscccesccddsccesesceccvcscescscce 1,035,744 85 
$9,384,857 42 


* It is not the general aia of Life Insurance Companies to treat this item asa liability. 








An exhaustive examination of the Company’s financial condition as of DECEMBER 3isT, 18%, has atom been com- 
posted by the Insurance Department of thelstcke of New York, and the report of the Hon. ‘James F. Pierce, Super- 
ni 


tendent, is as follows: 


“ ALBANY, December 15th, 1896. 


“I have had submitted to me the report of the Examiner of the De ym oy onan examination of the condi- 


tion and affairs of the Home Life Insurance Company, of New York, 


gether with report of the Hon. Michael 


Coleman, of the appraisement of the property owned y or mortgaged to the Company. 


“The examination was a verification of the Company’s annual statement made to the Department for year 
December 31st, 1895, and — a literal verification of the Company's figures was found. The report shows 
t 


en 
conclusively that the 





pany is satisfactory and for the best interests of the policy-holders.” 





GEO. E. IDE, President. 
- ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 


F. W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 


WM. M. ST. JOHN, Vice-President. 
WM. A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 
WM. G. LOW, Counsel. 
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Old and Young. 
God Knoweth Best. 


BY THE LATE MARY WHEATON LYON, 


Tue gates of life swing either way 

On noiseless hinges night and day. 

One enters through the open door, 

One leaves us to return no more. 

And which is happier, which more blest, 
God knoweth best. 


We greet with smiles the one who comes 
Like sunshine to our hearts and homes. 
And reach out longing hands with tears 
To him, who in his ripened years 
Goes gladly to his heavenly rest. 

God knoweth best. 


He guards the gates. We need not 


dread 
The path these little feet must tread, 
Nor fear for him who from our sight 
Passed through them to the realms of 
light. 
Both in his loving care we rest, 
God knoweth best. 


Changing Tides. 


BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


SOMEWHERE out at sea there had 
been a storm, and the breakers now 
beat against the shore with a deep. 
sullen roar. Inside the line of white 
surf the sea was broken into the short, 
choppy waves which are the dread of 
fishermen who go out in small boats. 

Floating among the waves, and being 
gradually borne toward shore by the 
incoming tide, were masses of dark- 
colored seaweed, which the storm had 
torn from the bed of the ocean; and 
floating among the seaweed were bits 
of shell-fish and queer little snails and 
strange things without a name—vic- 
tims of the gale, perhaps, but prizes for 
the swift scavengers of the air darting 
hither and thither, and selecting dain- 
ties from the bounteous feast which the 
storm had brought them. 

As the waves rolled in and broke 
upon the sands, they left small bunches 
of seaweed, which were often piled up 
by succeeding waves and carried back 
to sea. Sometimes the seaweed. would 
be taken too far up for an outgoing 
tide to reclaim; and here it would re- 
main and accumulate until the farmers 
gathered it up and carried it away to 
fertilize their lands. 

Many of ihe farmers kept watch of 
the winds and tides, and, when the sea- 
weed began to drift in, would gather 
along the shore with forks and long 
iron rakes. All through the day and 
night they would work in the icy water, 
drawing the seaweed ashore and piling 
it in great heaps above tide-mark. 
Only when the wind changed and the 
seaweed disappeared would they return 
for their teams to haul it away. 

There were not many houses along 
the coast—only here and there the poor 
hut of a fisherman, and, back of the 
sand-dunes and hills, an occasional 
farmhouse, with its outbuildings. 

These sand-dunes, which rose like a 
mimic range of hills behind the sloping 
plain of beach sand, were always shift- 
ing and changing under the fierce lash- 
ing of the wind which came sweeping in 
from the sea. Here and there half- 
buried hulks of wrecks were slowly dis- 
appearing under the sand. All about 
were shells and masses of seaweed and 
bits of wreckage. Nowhere was therea 
tree or shrub, only sand ridges and sand 
hollows, and in the hollows a tall, yel- 
low species of wire-grass, which shiv- 
ered and bent under the fierce wind, 

From the crests of the ridges a fine 
sheet of sand whirled and sifted down 
_into the hollows, half blinding the pe- 
destrian and cutting his face like sharp 
needles, Often it was accompanied by 





a stinging rain and a chill which no 
coat could withstand. 

But there were few visitors here— 
occasional sportsmen in the spring and 
fall, and now and then a crew of fisher- 
men in search of better grounds for 
their nets; and sometimes the pitiful 
survivors of a wreck that had been 
driven in by a storm. 

Crowning the slope behind the dunes 
was a rambling old farmhouse which 
dated back into the early part of the 
eighteenth century. From its doors 
could be seen the sea on both sides of 
the narrow neck, and at night the bril- 
liant eye of the lighthouse on the point 
glared into its east windows. Two or 
three farmhouses were in sight, and 
twice as many fishermen’s huts scattered 
among the sand-dunes and rocks; and © 
low down near the lighthouse was the 
life-saving station, the lanterns of 
whose patrolmen could be seen twin- 
kling back and forth along the shores 
during the dark, stormy nights of win- 
ter. 

The Shermans were a hearty, farm- 
and-sea-hardened race. In summer 
they tilled their acres after the un- 
methodical, energetic manner of old 
New England farmers; and in winter 
they went fishing and gathered seaweed, 
and their young men took issue with 
death as surfmen in the life-saving 


Station. Two of the present family had 


gone out in the life-boat and never re- 
turned, and, nothing daunted, a third 
had joined the crew and staked his life 
again and again in the terrible winter 
storms which came sweeping down 
from the northeast. At twenty-five he 
was captain of the crew, strong, and ut- 
terly unconscious of personal danger 
when others were in peril. No storm 
was too severe to deter him from at- 
tempting to launch the life-boat, and 
often he was hurled back upon the 
beach by the fierce waves. 

At this time a young lady from Bos- 
ton came down to take charge of the 
Neck school. She was scarcely more 
than twenty, but had read and thought 
mueh, and already was ambitious of 
more than a minor place in the world’s 
progress. She liked the quaint, out- 
spoken people, and was impressed with 
the wonder and grandeur of this close 
intimacy with the sea; and feeling thus, 
it was not strange that the brave ex- 
ploits of the young surfman should 
affect her strongly. They were often 
thrown together, and in the spring they 
were married; and at her request he 
gave up his position at the station and 
devcted himself exclusively to the cul- 
tivation of his farm. 

That was three years ago, and this 
morning he was down on the beach, 
gathering seaweed into piles as it was 
brought in by the waves. As she hur- 
ried about her work Mildred could see 
him from the windows, strong, deter- 
mined, independent; his head, con- 
cealed by the broad-brimmed sou’ wester 
which curved back over his neck, and 


his person protected by a rough pea-, 


jacket and rubbers which came up to 
his hips. 

These three years had brought her 
happiness, of course, for she loved her 
husband; but with happiness had come 
a disillusionizing of many dreams. The 
Shermans were brave, hard-working 
people, whose lives were as narrow as 
their storm-bounded neck of land. 
They would lay down their lives freely, 
for that was part of their creed; but of 
the little refinements and pleasures of 
an educated life they knew and cared 
nothing. Mildred had had plans of 
study, of enlarging her scope of useful- 
ness as the years went on, even of writ- 
ing for the press—for she had done ac- 
ceptable work in her school-days—but 
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all seemed to have culminated in the 
drudgery of a farm kitchen. Some- 
times she thought how different it 
might have been, but she never re- 
belled; for, after all, it was a labor of 
love. Her husband was brave and 
strong and sincere and true—a very 
king among men. 

It was not often that she could spare 
time from her work; but this morning 
something seemed to be on her mind, 
and she went from kitchen to closet 
and closet to dairy, repeating broken 
fragments of sentences to herself. At: 
last she resolutely flung her towel into 
a chair and brought paper and ink to 
the kitchen table. An hour later her 
husband came in unexpectedly, and she 
was too absorbed to even notice his 
entrance. 

‘*What! work done up already? 
Guess you won’t need a girl to help, 
after all.’’ 

Mildred flushed and rose hastily to 
her feet. 

‘‘No, my work isn’t done, John; but 
I just Aad to write this. It’s been run- 
ning in my mind for weeks, and that 
shipwrecked man’s story last night gave 
me an idea that I wanted to write down 
before it was lost.’’ 

‘‘H’m! ’tain’t letter-writin’, then; 
that would have been bad enough. Our 
folks only did writin’ at night. Day- 
time ’s too valuable for such fol-lollery. 
Dinner most ready ?”’ 

««It isn’t ten o’clock yet.’’ 

‘*No; but I want to get a load of sea- 
weed to the village before night, an’ its 
eight miles. Just put on a snack while 
I feed the horses.’”: 

Mildred hastily put away her writing 
materials and set about preparing din- 
ner. When John returned there was an 
appetizing fragrance of coffee and steak, 
John’s face showed his appreciation. 

‘*Looks good,’’ he said, genially; 
‘*you must ’a’ hustled. 

Mildred’s sensitive lips trembled. 

‘That was the first time I have 
written anything by daylight for nearly 
a year,” she said, in a low voice. 

He turned to her in sudden surprise. 

‘‘Why, Mildred, you ain't still harp- 
in’ on that, be ye?” he exclaimed, won- 
deringly, ‘‘I jestspoke because it seem- 
edsort o’ unnatural. Mother never did 
nothin’ like that. When she got caught 
up she had knittin’ or bean-shellin’ or 
something useful on hand. You didn’t 
s’pose I was mad, did ye? Lor, child! 
I want ye to do jest what ye’d ruther. 
Writin’s such a foolish waste o’ time 
that I put in my oar without thinkin’. 
Seems like there’s plenty o’ worth-while 
work for folks to be at. But arter all, 
we ain't so poor but ye c’n afford to 
fool away part o’ the time if ye like. 
Now give me akiss, Mildred, an’ have 
a good time in your own way.” 

The writing materials were not 
brought out again for a week, then one 
day she once more became absorbed in 
her work, and once more was caught 
by John. 

«You do.beat all, Mildred,” he said, 
good-naturedly. ‘‘ But there! I wa’n’t 
goin’ to laugh at you any more, Just 
waste as much time as you're a-mind 
to. Long’s you have a good time, it’s 
all one to me how it’s done. But I 
come in to see "bout settin’ more hens. 
We ain’t done much with chickens 
yet, an’ I’ve been thinkin’ it might pay 
us to go in deeper. Mother used to 
raise five or six hundred every year.”’ 

Mildred’s heart sank. She was in the 
habit of rising by three o’clock now, 
and it was not often that her work was 
finished before eight or nine. During 
the past three years they had raised a 
hundred or more chickens each spring, 
and the care of them had taken much 
of her time; four or five hundred more 
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would mean several hours’ extra work 
for her each day. Even now it was 
only at rare intervals that she could 
spare a half-hour to her writing; with 
this increase of work she would have to 
relinquish it altogether. But she put 
away her paper and ink without a word. 

‘* Now I'll help you make the nests, 
John,’’ she said, as she joined him at 
the door. ‘* You had better bring an 
armful of hay from the barn.’’ 

After the nests were made and the 
clucking hens put on their settings of 
fresh, white eggs, John looked about 
him with beaming satisfaction. 

‘* We've got a good farm, Mildred,” 
he said; ‘‘ mortgage paid off an’ taxes 

all up, an’ you an’ me strong an’ rug- 
ged. A few more years o’ good solid 
work an’ we’ll be gettin’ ready for im- 
provements. I calc’late ona new barn 
some time, with stalls for six or eight 
more cows an’ two or three horses. 
Then I'd like to buy that ma’sh down 
there for late pastur’. An’ who knows, 
child, but we’ll be able to fix up the old 
house a little, one o’ these days.’’ He 
squared his shoulders with unconscious 
gratification and drew a long breath; 
and the wind, still keen with the early 
spring, whistled about his face and 
made it glow with ruddy health. But 
it made the slighter forin of Mildred 
shiver, and presently she turned away 
toward the house. 

“I think I will go in now, John,’’ 
she said: ‘‘it is cold out here.”’ 

The next day more hens were set, 
and more on the next, and the next, 
and after that as eggs could be ob- 
tained. Mildred put her ink and 
paper away and did not return to 
them again for many a long, long 
month. John gathered more seaweed 
and plowed it into his land, and then 
planted and hoed and reaped; and Mil- 
dred looked after her housework and 
the dairy and the poultry, and it seemed 
to her that each new day commenced 
almost as soon as the last one ended. 
But John was able to meet all the ex- 
penses of the farm, and in the early 
fall he bought new cows and another 
wagon for hauling seaweed, and he con- 
fidently looked forward to the next 
year’s bringing him possession of the 
coveted piece of marsh-land. 

Winter came early and with unusual 
severity. There were two bad wrecks 
in November, and several more in De- 
cember. One surfman was lost, and 
another had an arm broken, and a third 
was confined to his house with a severe 
cold. New men were engaged, and fre- 
quently John was called upon to act as 
a temporary substitute. Had it been 
anything else Mildred would have ob- 
jected; but he was acknowledged to be 
the best surfman on the coast; and 
when there were dozens, perhaps hun- 
dreds, of imperiled lives calling for aid, 
she could only steel her heart and bid 
him go. 

The first week in January was unusu- 
ally severe. John was at the station, 
and, save for the companionship of a 
ten-year-old boy of one of the neigh- 
bors, Mildred was alone in the house. 
All through the week the winds shrieked 
and howled like raging demons, and the 
great waves thundered against the shore 
until even the windows in the houses 
rattled under their terrific blows. ‘Not 
once during the entire week did Mildred 
go to bed. As darkness approached she 
would wander from window to window, 
trying to pierce the inky blackness with 
her glance, but only seeing the twin- 
kling lanterns of the patrolmen as they 
approached and receded, and the great, 
glaring eye of the lighthouse that defied 
even the night in its search after imper- 
iled men and vessels. She could hear 
the ghostly clang, clanz of a bell-buoy, 
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and the hoarse, reverberant voice of a 
fog-horn, and occasionally could distin-- 
' guish the whistle of steamers on their 
way between Boston or Fall River and 
New York. Sometimes there would 
come to her the dull boom of a vessel 
in distress, and then she would shiver 
and press her face against a window 
until she could see the hurrying lights 
of preparation at the station. She would 
watch the lights to the beach,-and try 
to determine from their movements 
whether the life-boat was being used, or 
merely the breeches-buoy or life-car. 

One black night, when the shrieking 
wind was laden witha sleet that cut 
like needles, she heard the dull boom- 
ing of a distress gun, and, from the po- 
sition of lanterns in front of the sta- 
tion, knew the life-boat was being used. 
At intervals all through the night the 
booming continued, and all through the 
night the lights remained before and 
about the station. Shedid not leave 
the window, for she had an intuition 
that the wreck was serious, and that 
many lives were in danger. 

In the morning word was sent for 
her to come to the station; her husband 
was badly injured. The messenger also 
added that one of the surfmen had been 
lost, but that all the passengers of the 
steamer—upward of a hundred of men, 
women and children—had been res- 
cued. 

It was three days before John could 
be removed tohis home, and two weeks 
before he was pronounced out of dan- 
ger. Afterthat it was merely a ques- 
tion of regaining use of his broken arm 
and leg, and recovery from other inju- 
ries. It would take time, the doctor 
said; three or four months—perhaps 
more. 

They had no money ahead, and the 
expert doctor from Boston, and the 
daily visits of the home doctor, and the 
medicines and nourishing foods and 
other things, were all expensive. John 
let some of his cows go, and his new 
wagon; and, before the four months 
were up, one or two of his horses. A 
boy was hired to look after the poultry 
and outside work, and most of Mil- 
dred’s time was given to nursing. She 
read to him and sang to him and talked 
to him; and, as he grew better, would 
occasionally bring in her ink and paper 
and write for an hour or two near his 
bedside. At first he looked a little dis- 
turbed as he saw her bending over her 
work; but in time became accustomed 
to seeing her there, and even liked to 
watch the play of expression which her 
thoughts brought to her face, 

These weeks of enforced idleness 
were bringing many unaccustomed 
thoughts to John Sherman. He was 
too strong to be self-commiserant and 
irritable, and too observant and sincere 
not to see and accept things that had 
escaped the preoccupation of his busy 
days. All along he had felt that there 
was a difference between Mildred and 
the women of the Neck, but had been 
inclined to give the benefit of approval 
to the routine workers he had been ac- 
customed to. But now he began to 
acknowledge to himself, with a growiug 
tenderness in his heart, that he liked 
Mildred’s ways the best. The dainty 
bits of lace or linen at her neck and 

wrists, and her deft, unobtrusive way of 
doing things, began to have a new and 
delicious meaning to him. Unneces- 
sary work and ornamentation had been 
‘*fol-lolleries’’ to him; but now he 
liked to see flowers at her breast and in 
her hair and on the table. Only his 
eyes were busy these days ; but they 
were bringing to him some of the things 
which his hard youth had missed. 
He had been a man whose life seemed 
bound up in material accumulations, 
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and Mildred had feared that the heavy 
expense of his illness would depress him 
unduly; but as their money decreased 
she could sce nothing but hope and 
tenderness in the gaze which followed 
her about so unceasingly. And, in- 
deed, after she had been singing to him 
one day, he quietly observed that he 
must get her a piano as soon as he was 
able. 

These were the. happiest days of Mil- 
dred’s married life. John was convales- 
cent and contented and tender; so she 
worked and sang and wrote, and sent 
letters to the post-office by the neigh- 
bor’s boy, and received letters in return. 
Sometimes they brought gladness into 
her eyes and sometimes disappointment; 
but after each was put away she re- 
turned to her writing with new deter- 
mination. 

John still thought it an idle pastime; 
but it gave Mildred pleasure, and that 
was enough. He madea mental note 
of the kind of paper and pens she used, 
and determined to supply her witha 
generous quantity when he got strong. 
He was fond of going fishing, even if he 
did not catch anything; and why should 
she not write if she wanted to? 

Sometimes she read an article aloud, 
and if it dealt with the sea or the life 
service, he was able to give her valuable 
points. 

“*Why, Mildred!’’ he exclaimed, one 
day, after she had read to him an ac- 
count of a shipwreck, ‘‘that sounds 
like the real thing. One might almost 
suppose you was a surfman. Pity it 
isn’t any—there, there, dear, don’t mind 
me. I was just thinkin’.” 

The months went by, and the bed 
was exchanged for crutches, and the 
crutches for a cane; but when four 
months had gone, and John was still 
only able to limp around painfully, Mil- 
dred noticed that for the first time a 
cloud began to gather in hiseyes. And 
when another examination was made, 
and the doctor said that he might never 
recover entire use of his limbs, and that 
at best it would be a year or two before 
he was as strong as before, he broke 
down completely. 

‘“’Tain’t no use, Mildred,’’ he 
groaned. ‘‘I’ve been trying to keep 
up, thinkin’ I would soon be well an’ 
able to go on with my work. But here 
tis May, an’ there’s: Job Potter been 
workin’ for me since the first of April, 
plowin’ and gettin’ my land ready, an’ 
now I sha’n’t be able to take it from his 
hands, I can’t afford to hire him right 
along; an’ I'll have to sell another cow 
to pay him for what he’s done as ’tis. 
That'll be his pay an’ the season’s farm 
work lost. Another year’ll eat up our 
stock an’ put a mortgage on the farm. 
It zs hard, Mildred; an’ just now I 
was beginning to see things different, 
an’ was goin’ to try an’ make life easier 
for you.”’ His head sank upon his 
chest, and she saw two big tears roll 
down his cheeks. At the sight her 
heart gave a great throb, and she threw 
herself on her knees beside him. It 
was the first time she had ever seen the 
strong man lose control of himself. 

‘«It isn’t so bad as that, John,” she 
cried, between smiles and sobs. ‘I 
saw Job yesterday, and paid him up to 
the first of thisweek. He said he liked 
to work here.” 

John raised his head quickly. 

‘«An’ you took that thirty dollars 
we've been savin’ for the doctor?” he 
asked, with some displeasure in his 
voice. ‘‘I can’t bear to owe a doctor, 
Mildred, an’ Job would ‘a’ been glad to 
have a cow.”’ 

‘¢The thirty dollars are all right,’ 
assured Mildred, with sparkling eyes; 
‘©and oh, John, Job says he will work 
for us right along. He can look after 


everything, and you may call the whole 
year a vacation. Won't that be nice? 
We'll go fishing, and on excursions, 
and—and—all sorts of things. Job 
knows about the work, and I’ve heard 
you say, dear, that he is one of the best 
men on the Neck.”’ 

But John looked at her with troubled 
face. 

“«Yes, Job is a good man,’’ he said, 
slowly; ‘‘ but you don’t understand, 
Mildred; we can’t afford it. He might 
be able to sell enough from the farm to 
pay his wages; but if he didn’t that 
would throw us so much more behind. 
I hate to be ha’sh, child; but you don’t 
know about these things, an’ ought to 
leave ‘em alone. S’pose we go out 
now and explain to Job. He won't 
mind. I’d like to hire him fust rate, 
but ’twould be reg’lar crazy bizness for 
us, fixed like we are.”’ 

But instead of looking rebuked, Mil- 
dred’s eyes only danced the more mer- 
rily. 

‘“«Oh, you poor, blind John!” she 
cried, ‘‘ don’t you begin to understand ? 
I am doing this with my own money. 
Yes,” as she threw her arms about his 
neck and kissed his bewildered, incred- 
ulous face, ‘‘ poor little I, who don’t 
know how to knit and shell beans like 
your mother. But there! we’ll let that 
end sarcasm and recrimination. Now 
to my confession. During the first 
year of our married life I wrote a num- 
ber of short pieces, but did not receive 
much forthem. The next year wasa 
little better. You were making quite 
a good deal of money then, so I put 
mine aside, thinking that I might buy 
an organ, or perhaps a piano, some 
time. I did not say anything about it 
because—because "— 

‘‘I had so much to say about fol- 
lollery,” suggested John. 

“‘Yes,” frankly; ‘‘but that has all 
gone by now. When you were hurt I 
had sixty dollars, and that I used in 
buying delicacies for you. During the 
past three months I have had very good 
success; and last week I received 
seventy-five dollars for a story, and a 
request that I send them another as 
soon as convenient. It was that story 
you caught me writing last year, John. 
Another magazine has offered me ten 
dollars apiece for monthly articles, and 
a juvenile paper wants me to send ita 
series of sketches about lighthouses and 
life-saving service and coast fishing. 
My idea is this, dear; I will hire a 
woman to look after the poultry and do 
the hardest of the housework. That 
will give me time for writing, and to be 
with you. Betsey Potter will come for 
ten dollars a month, and Job says he 
will work for thirty dollars and board 
himself. I have enough to pay them 
four months ahead, and sufficient work 
ordered to make it safe to engage them 
permanently. When you get well, 
John, it will be nice to have Job right 
along. Hecan dothe roughest of the 
work, and look after the cows and 
horses. That will give you more time 
for recreation. You have always worked 
too hard, dear.’’ . 

John Sherman’s face had undergone 
a variety of expressions during the re- 
cital. Now its incredulity had given 
place to simple wonder. 

‘‘A hundred and sixty dollars in 
three months,’’ he said. ‘‘ That is 
more’n fifty dollars a month—more ’n 
an able-bodied man can earn.’’ He 
looked curiously at Mildred, as tho in 
search of a solution to the problem. 
Then a whimsical smile came into his 
face. ‘‘I guess we'll have to start over 
again, Mildred,’’ he said. ‘‘I don’t 
seem to understand some things, an’ 
you must help me learn,” 
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Rock-A-Bye. 
BY JAMES B. KENYON. 


** ROCK-A-BYE, baby, thy cradle is green,” 
Over thy slumbers the cool branches 


lean; 
Bees in thy bower are crooning their 
song, 
Leaves whisper round thee all the day 
long; 
Rock-a-bye, rock-a-bye, blue are 
the skies. 
Rock-a-bye, rock-a-bye, shut little 
eyes. 


‘* Rock-a-bye, baby, thy cradle is green,”’ 
Tiny brown mothers their soft feathers 


preen, 
While the dear birdlings are hushed in 
the nest, 
And the light breezes blow out of the 
west; 
Rock-a-bye, rock-a-bye, blue are 
the skies, 
Rock-a-bye, rock-a-bye, shut little 
eyes. 


‘* Rock-a-bye, baby, thy cradle is green, 
Father’s a nobleman, mother’s a queen”; 
Sweet as the dews in the cups of the 
flowers, 
Love sheds its balm on thee through the 
bright hours; 
Rock-a-bye, rock-a-bye, blue are 
the skies, 
Rock-a-bye, rock-a-bye, shut little 
eyes. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Judge Eckford’s “Judgment.” 


BY EUGENIA D. BIGHAM. 





Jupce Eckrorp’s “‘ Judgment” was 
a boy—his youngest child. 

Herty Eckford was fully sixteen years 
old before he had any idea that he was 
said to bea judgment sent on his father. 
He found it out in the following man- 
ner: He and acrowd of his boon com- 
panions had been running in and out 
among the cotton-bales on the long 
platform of the freight depot one night 
expecting to see the nine o’clock ex- 
press come in. Herty finally became 
tired and escaped from the crowd. He 
threw himself flat on his back between 
two piles of cotton-bales and clasped 
his hands under his head. He had 
rested thus for some minutes when two 
gentlemen came sauntering up the plat- 
form and leaned against the cotton. 
‘*Yes,” said one of them, ‘‘that boy 
Herty is a judgment sent on old man 
Eckford.”’ 

Herty’s sense of hearing at once be- 
came alert. The same voice continued: 
‘‘Judge Eckford has carried things 
with a high hand in his day, and does it 
yet; but his proud independence will 
find a fitting recompense in his son 
Herty.”’ 

‘‘What’s the matter with the boy?” 
asked a second voice. 

‘«Matter enough,” replied number 
one. ‘‘He walks the streets at night; 
he smokes more cigarets than any other 
boy in town; he uses profane language, 
and he has no kind of class stand at 
school. He is simply going to the bad 
as fast as he can, and Judge Eckford 
will find out some day what he has 
done for me and mine. He will find 
out when his boy is where mine is. He 
gave my boy a sentence that disgraces 
him forever; but he’ll suffer himself. 
He prides himself on being a just 
judge; just let him wait; he will have 
justice some day.” 

The words had been spoken in hard, 
bitter tones, and the last few sentences 
had revealed the identity of the speaker 
to Herty. He remained perfectly quiet 
until the men moved away, when he got 
up and went home. The express was 
already overdue, and he had lost his wish 
to see it anyhow. His step in the hall 


at home was the signal of joy toa placid- 


faced lady who came at once to meet 
him, 
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** Why, son,” she said, ‘‘lam soglad 
you are home earlier to-night. Come 
in and talk to me a while.’’ 

«‘Can’t possibly, Mother,” he said. 
«I got a scolding at school to-day, and 
I’m going to study harder than usual 
now. Friday night we will have a reg- 
ular old-time confab. Good-night!’’ 

He kissed her, then bounded up the 
steps, three at a time, she watching him 
and laughing. 

Safe in his own room, he sat down 
and began writing rapidly. He wrote: 

‘*Herty Eckford, sixteen years old. 
He smokes cigarets to excess, runs the 
streets at night; he swears, and he isa 
nobody at school. Because his father is 
brave enough to sentence the sons of rich 
men justly, as they should be sentenced, 
the rich men backbite him, and call his 
own bad son his curse while they wait to 
gloat over the calamity ahead of him. 
But this same Herty Eckford has just 
seen himself as others see him, as he 
really is, and the sight has shocked him. 
One year from this night he will record 
a different pen-picture of himself—if he 
should be living, of course. And Mr. 
Willdon will deserve a great deal of 
the credit! HeERTY ECKFORD. 

**At home, October 20th, 1890.”’ 

He read the words, folded the paper, 
put it in an envelop, which he sealed, 
wrote on it the word ‘‘ Private” and his 
own name, and then placed it in a lock- 
box in the bottom of his trunk. 

Without a moment’s delay he took 
up a book and began studying, writing 
an exercise with much care and feeling, 
pleased at the result. 

Some days after that Judge Eckford 
and his wife sat talking. The lady said: 
‘*I do not understand the change in 
Herty, but it is such a delight to me 
that I shall not care if I never under- 
stand it. I do not remember when he 
was last away from home at night, and 
he is studying so well.” 

‘¢ Something woke him up, I guess,”’ 
said the judge. ‘‘I gave him a kind of 
lecture not long ago; perhaps it did the 
young man some good.”’ 

The weeks passed by, and tho Herty 
had to use every atom of determination 
of which he was capable, he continued 
to forsake his old habits and to form 
new ones. At the close of a month 
his school report was marked, ‘‘ Class 
stand third,” and a little memorandum 
book showed that his expenditure for 
cigarets was only one-fifth as much as 
it had been during an equal length of 
time immediately preceding. 

It did not prove hard to keep off the 
streets at night; he broke that evil 
habit immediately. But to quit the use 
of profane language was very, very diffi- 
cult, and it cost him the most watchful 
care before he saw even a slight better- 
ment. By nature and by home training 
Herty was polite, and he had a breezy, 
cordial manner of greeting people that 
won him many a good opinion. Often 
on his way to and from school he passed 
a certain sad-faced rich man, but al- 
ways with a cheery greeting. This 
greeting never met with more than a 
scowling response, and as time wore on 
and Herty’s general improvement was 
the talk of the town. he met the scowl 
without the response. It seemed to 
make no manner of difference to the 
boy, and he went on his way bright and 
alert. Little did the rich man think 
that his own cutting words had been 
the magic helps toward the change in 
Herty. The boy noticed the sadness 
in the face of the crushed father as he 
had never noticed it before, and it 
aroused his generous pity, and added a 
kindly ring to his voice in his daily 
greeting. But he felt more determined 
than ever to win the gentleman’s re- 
spect and to force him to take back the 
words he had spokenat the freight depot. 
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The time came when Herty was no 
more reckoned among the set of boys 
who had once been his familiar spirits. 
By degrees he won second class stand, 
and every ,one felt confident that he 
meant to press on until ‘‘ Rex’’ was 
written across the back of his school 
reports. 

Mr. Willdon, his father's rich enemy, 
soon began to cut at the boy in public, 
tho in a covert manner. All the peo- 
ple of the town understood this, how- 
ever, as did Herty, and so no harm 
came of it. ‘‘ He did me a big favor 
once; I won’t forget that,’’ the boy 
would say to himself. ‘‘I mean to 
make him see that I am a good judg- 
ment, ifany. Dear old dad! To think 
how I was preparing to reward him for 
all his life of uprightness,”’ 

Almost a year passed, and the day 
really came when old Judge Eckford’s 
eyes lit up with pleasure at seeing the 
word ‘‘Rex’’on his son’s report, and 
Mrs. Eckford could not restrain her 
words of joy. Herty began to think of 
the time when Mr. Willdon would be 
compelled to see his steady improve- 
ment; but he did not know how near 
the time actually was. 

Mr. Willdon was quite a famous 
huntsman, and he often spent a day in 
the fields with his dog and his gun. He 
left home at dawn one morning to see 
a tenant on a distant farm, and he car- 
ried his gun as usual. He found shoot- 
ing such fine success that he decided to 
hunt until after the dinner hour, at any 
rate, as such a course would still leave 
time for the visit tothe farm. At noon 
he hitched his horse in. a grassy open- 
ing near the road, intending to go afoot 
over a promising-looking field. But in 
mounting a rail fence near the road his 
foot slipped, his gun fell as he tried to 
steady himself, and both loads were 
discharged, one wounding him severely. 
He fell to the ground and lay there 
groaning, unable to raise himself to a 
sitting posture. His two dogs hurried 
back, scrambled over the rails and stood 
by him, their eyes having an expression 
very like sympathy as they waited, 
dumb, anxious. 

Quite an hour later the suffering man 
heard buggy wheels rolling over the 
hard road, and his restive horse gave a 
glad whinny. Then a voice exclaimed: 
‘““Mr. Willdon’s horse, I declare! 
Whoa, Charley!” 

The wounded man could see no one; 
but he felt vaguely conscious that he 
knew the voice and that it affected him 
unpleasantly. Nevertheless, he tried to 
call, his effort ending in repeated groans. 
A moment or two later footsteps came 
crashing over the dry twigs, and Herty 
Eckford’s lithe form appeared. 

The two dogs sat on their haunches, 
close to their master, thumping their 
tails on the ground and looking at 
Herty with almost human welcome as 
he advanced, tho it is somewhat re- 
markable that neither of them left his 
post. 

‘*Why. Mr. Willdon, what is the 
matter ?’’ asked Herty, dropping on one 
knee by the prostrate man. 

‘“‘Go away! Let me alone; [ want 
no favor trom an Eckford,’’ said Mr. 
Willdon. 

«« But I can’t leave you, and I won’t,’’ 
said Herty. ‘‘ You have lost a great 
deal of blood, and it would not do for 
me to leave you even to get some one 
else to come.’” 

Then with the utmost care, and yet 
with haste, he bared the wound and 
with’ knotted handkerchiefs tried to 
stay the loss of blood, using his tie and 
Mr. Willdon’s as bandages, that gentle- 
man unable to resist the determined 
youth. 

Herty hastily decided to bring his 





buggy to the fence, knowing that he 
could not possibly carty Mr. Willdon 
even the short distance to the road. 
Saying this, he went off and was only a 
few minutes in finding a place suffi- 
ciently open to allow the passage of the 
buggy. 

Herty was a boy of stout muscle; but 
it seemed to him that he would be com- 
pelled to fail when he tried to get Mr. 
Willdon into the buggy. The gentle- 
man could help himself but little, and 
he kept wasting his strength telling 
Herty to go away and let him alone. 
At last, however, he was in the buggy, 
occupying the entire seat in as comfort- 
able a position as was possible under 
the circumstances. 

‘‘Now, Mr. Willdon,’’ said Herty, 
‘‘I am going to kneel on the back of 
the buggy to drive. I have your gun, 
and I will tie your horse to the back of 
the buggy. Iwill drive slowly, so as 
not to jar your wound. You be as pa- 
tient as you can, and I will have you at 
home pretty soon. It is only two 
miles.”’ 

He took his position and very care- 
fully drove to the road, secured the 
waiting horse and started back to the 
city, the dogs walking mournfully by 
the buggy. 

A week from that day Mr. Willdon 
made his first inquiry about the boy. 

‘‘How’s young Eckford ?” he asked, 
suddenly, of his physician. 

Doctor Balfour knew the state of 
affairs, and he grasped his opportunity. 
‘«Oh, Herty’s all right,’’ he said, brisk- 
ly. ‘*He doesn’t seem to care a fig 
that he lost all that money the day he 
brought you home; nor does his father. 
Judge Eckford told him that he did ex- 
actly right to stand by you, and that if 
he had failed to bring you home 
promptly he would have felt like dis- 
owning him.” 

‘« Lost what money? 
Mr. Willdon. 

‘« Well, you see, the judge had busi- 
ness at Stanton involving some four or 
five hundred dollars,’’ the doctor ex- 
plained, looking at the patient as if 
happy to explain. ‘‘He was sending 
Herty over on a rapid drive to wind up 
the business, as he himself was too sick 
to go. The boy knew that he had been 
delayed until the last possible moment, 
hoping that the judge could go. But 
when he found you, and saw how dan- 
gerously you were hurt, he decided that 
life is worth more than money, and so 
brought you back to the city, nota mo- 
ment too soon, either. He’s a fine 
young fellow, Herty is!’ 

It is not easy for hatred to die. All 
the rest of that day, then the next day, 
Mr. Willdon lay on his bed thinking, 
thinking; but the third day he sent for 
Herty, and the boy went at once. It 
does not matter to us what they said 
just at first; it is enough to know that 
peace was made—peace so perfect that 
a little later on Judge Eckford himself 
sat by Mr. Willdon’s bed, in pleasant 
good-will conversation, his former ene- 
my nowhis friend. Yet it does concern 
us to know that just as Herty left Mr. 
Willdon’s room, he said: ‘‘ Mr. Willdon, 
I have a paper here in my note-book 
that I want to leave with you until I 
come again. It will show you whata 
good turn you did me once. I think it 
puts us about even, since you insist that 
I saved your life.” As he spoke he 
found the paper and put it in the gen- 
tleman’s outstretched hand. His words 
had excited Mr. Willdon’s curiosity, 
and he did not wait for Herty to get out 
of the room, but began unfolding the 
paper. 

Then he read the words Herty wrote 
the first night we met him; and he also 

read something else written on the 


How?’’ asked 
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Same sheet, but at a later date. Here 
it is: 

‘*To-night one year ago Mr. Willdon 
showed me myself as I really was, for I 
heard him talk about me as I rested be- 
hind cotton-bales at the depot. This 
night I am not the boy then was. Judge 
Eckford’s ‘Judgment’ is'now seventeen 
years old. He would scorn to smoke a 
cigaret or anything else; he has not used 
a profane word during the last four 
months; he has not been on the streets 
for fun at night during the entire year; 
he has been leader of his class at school 
for five months, and he means to advance 
in improvement all the time, becoming an 
honor to his father, never a trouble. I, 
the ‘ Judgment,’ shall never cease to feel 
thankful to Mr. Willdon. I wish every 
boy, whois what I was, would see himself 
as others see him, and would face about. 

** HeRTY ECKFORD. 

** October 20th, 1891.’ 


Decatur, Ga. 


Learn by Heart. 
A Talisman. 


TAKE Temperance to thy breast 
While yet is the hour of choosing, 
As arbitress exquisite 
Of all that shall thee betide; 
For better than fortune’s best 
Is mastery in the using, 
And sweeter than anything sweet 
The art to lay it aside! 

—LovisE IMOGEN GUINEY, 1861- 





Pebbles. 


THAT wasn’t such a bad mistake of 
the boy who spelled it philanthropests. 
—The Chap-Book. 


...‘* Dis am foul weather, deacon.”’ 
‘*Who said I was gwine for chickens?’’— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


....-The Kaiser aspires to cut off the 
tail of the British lion, which others have 
only twisted.—Syracuse Standard. 


....‘' Are you in pain, my little man?” 
asked the kind old gentleman. ‘‘ No,” 
answered the boy, ‘‘the pain’s in me.’’— 
Indianapolis Journal. 


...»When “this cruel war is over ”’ in 


Northern India there will be no ahkoond 
of Swat; also, the Swats will be no 
ahkoond.—Salt Lake Tribune. 


....‘‘ What gives that Populist orator’s 
head sucha peculiar bend?” ‘‘Oh, that 
comes from an effort to look at silver 
falling and wheat rising at the same 
time.” —Philadelphia North American. 


....-Somebody gives the following an- 
tithetical advice: ‘‘ Drink less, breathe 
more; eat less, chew more; ride less, 
walk more; clothe less, bathe more; 
worry less, work more; waste less, give 
more; write less, read more; preach less, 
practice more.’’"—W. Y. Tribune. 


..-Consolation.— 
Rise, Mister Wheat, 
In de fiel’ en de street— 
Rise tell you reach ter de skies ; 
En ef ever you fall 
En you set up a squall, 
Heah’s cotton fer wipin’ yo’ eyes. 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


....Two dusky small boys were quar- 
reling; one was pouring forth a volume of 
vituperous epithets, while the other lean- 
ed against a fence and calmly contem- 
plated him. When the flow of language 
was exhausted he said: ‘‘ Are you troo?” 
‘“©Ves.’’ ** You ain’t got nuffin’ more to 
say?’ ‘‘No.’’ ‘* Well, all dem t’ings 
what you called me, you is.”—Pittsburg 
Dispatch. 


....A fox one day passed under a 
tempting bunch of grapes, hanging invi- 
tingly within reach. The fox looked at 
them for a moment and then passed on 
indifferently. This was because foxes 
are not vegetarians, and have never been 
known to have any desire tor grapes. 
Moral: Aesop was either a fool or a liar. 
—New York Journal. 


....'' Ves, I got out about fifty thou- 
sand in Yukon dust.” ‘‘ And the hard- 
ships are very great, arethey?”’ ‘‘ Great? 
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I should say they were. They are sim- 
ply insurmountable. If you havea friend 
who thinks of going, get on your knees 
and beg him not to do it.’’ ‘* I suppose 
you'll settle down here?” ‘‘Me? Oh 


no. I’ve got to go back in the spring.” — 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


....-Apprehensive.—Scene, the Kip- 
ligs’ home. The Kiplings at breakfast. 
Rudyard (the elder): ‘‘ I thought [ heard 


the baby.’’ Mrs. Rudyard: ‘*No you 
didn’t, dear. He’ssoundasleep.’’ Rud- 
yard (the elder): ‘‘ Are you sure?” Mrs. 


Rudyard: ‘‘ Why, dear, you don’t seem 
*to be able to get him off your mind for a 
minute.” Rudyard (the elder): ‘‘No, I 
don’t want to. Just go up, there’sa 
dear, and leave the nursery door open.” 
‘What for, my love?” ‘‘ Lest we forget! 
Lest we forget!’’—Cleveland Plain Deal- 
er. 


...-The Reason he Failed.—PAi/lan- 
thropist: ‘‘My good fellow, were you al- 
ways thus?” Ragsy Ruts: ‘No, sir. 
Once I worked as cashier of a large res- 
taurant. I made money hand over fist. 
One night my mother advised me to save 
something for a rainy day. The next 
morning I went tothe bank and deposit- 
ed fifty dollars. I was happy, for I had 
obeyed my mother and put by something 
for a rainy day; but—but’’— Philan- 
thropist: ‘‘But what, my good fellow?” 
Ragsy: ‘‘A storm came up that after- 
noon.”’— World. 


....-Once upon atime a gentleman resi- 
dent in Hyderabad saved a rattlesnake 
from death. Ithad beencaught between 
two stones. The snake was grateful, 
and a beautiful friendship grew up be- 
tween the reptile and his preserver. 
When Mr. Blank had completed his time 
in India he brought the rattlesnake back 
with him to London, and established 
him in a spare room at the back of his 
house. One night he heard a great 
noise, and, rushing into the snake’s pri- 
vate apartment, found that the animal 
had caught a burglar in the folds of its 
body and was rattling its tail out of a 
window to calla policeman. ‘Ah!’ said 
one of the listeners gravely, ‘‘I don’t 
think that story can be true, because 
there are no rattlesnakes in that part of 
India ’’; and he could not think why this 
conclusive statement broke up the meet- 
ing.—London Queen. 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers. 
whether regular subscribers or not, tocon- 
tribute original puzzles to this department. 

Every month one or more prizes are 
offered. For the four best puzzles re- 
ceived during September the following 
prizes are offered: 

First PrizE.—‘‘ Seventeenth Century 
Studies,’’ by Edmund Gosse. 

SECOND PRIzE.—‘ Lad’s Love,’ by S. R. 
Crockett. 

TuHrirRD PrizE.—‘‘ The Grey Lady,’ b 
Yenry Seton Merriman. . 2 

FourtH Prizz.—‘What They Say in New 
England,” by Clifton Johnson. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles, we willsend ‘‘ My Village,” a book 
fully illustrated by the author, Mr. E. Boyd 
Smith. 


DovusBLE ACROSTIC. 


My primals spell the name of a famous 
American, and my finals, the office he filled. 

Reading across: 1, To leap; 2, a mechanical 
contrivance for lifting; 3, congealed; 4, not 
true to allegiance; 5, listlessness; 6, rotund; 
7, to stock or turnish against a future time; 
8, a large body of water; 9, floating on the 
surface of water. C. E. B. 

QUEER COMBINATIONS. 

(Example: An article and moisture make 
a disturbance. Answer, Ado.] 

1. An article and human beings makea 
religious word. 

2. An insect and a command make an 
edge. 

3. A note and an animal make a map, 
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4. A numeral and aliquor make a music- 
al instrument. 

5. A point of the compass and a sending 
make the act of throwing out. 

6. A note and a fastening make a num- 
ber of animals. 

7. A command to an ox and a maiden 
make a mirror. 

8. A chemical sign and a cutaneous trou- 
ble make an interruption. 

g. A favorite letter and a distribution 
make a model. 

10. Abirdand a relative make an excur- 
sion. 

11. A letter and a negative make a tangle. 

12. A number and a vessel make a bird. 

13. A measure and an evil make a small 
sum of money. 

14. A prefix and a pronoun make an in- 
sect’s egg. 
15. An interjection and humanity make a 
sign. : 

16. A vegetable and an excursion make 
conceit. 

17, A hint, an animal and a disorder 
make a bird. 

18. A point of the compass and a story 
make old. 

19. A beverage and a trouble make an 
appendage. 

20. A pronoun and a small egg make a 
small number. 

21. A numeral and a cold substance make 
an evil. 

22. A point of the compass and skill make 
anexcresence. _ 

23. A number and enough make a pat- 
tern. 

24. A British river and a tool make a 
boat. 

25. A letterand some make a buffoon. 

G. B. Dyre. 
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From 1 to 2, the name of an American 
Statesman born in Kentucky; from 3 to 4, a 
very famous American general; from 5 to 6, 
a famous American poet and novelist; from 
7 to 8, a famous American poet; from 9 to 
10, a famous Scotch poet; from 1 to 7, the 
names of two Shakespearean characters, 
both in ‘‘ Measure for Measure’; from 12 to 
9, to part; from g to 15,a Russian coin; from 
11 to 14, two words—one, a name for white 
or hoar frost, the other a busv little insect 
by whose example the sluggard must profit; 
from 14 to 17, silly talk; from 13 to 10, coarse 
and vulgar; from ro to 16 a volley; from 2 
to 8, one who is learned in the derivation of 
words. C. B.H. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 16. 


A Lerrer Puzz_e.—* Birds are the world’s happy 
children.”’ 1, Blast; 2, prose; 3, while; 4, Parry; 5 
dried; 6, child; 7, Huron. 

Cuarave.—Colorado. 

Diamonp.—1, B; 2, tep; 3, tress; 4, Beecher; 5, 
pshaw; 6, sew; 7, R. 

Numericac EniGma.— 

Index learning turns no student pale, 
Yet holds the eel ot science by the tail. 


—Popkr. 





Selections. 


Stanley and Livingstone. 


In September, 1872, | was requested 
to meet the British Association at Brigh- 
ton, to tell its geographical section what 
new discoveries Livingstone had made 
during his six years’ absence between 
Lakes Nyassa, Mweru and Tanganyika, 
and along the Lualaba River. At that 
meeting one geographer insisted that, 
since domestic swine were unknown in 
Africa, the ‘‘ Old Traveler’’ must have 
lost his wits when he declared that he 
had found natives who kept tame 
pigs. The president observed that it 
was his duty to ‘‘veto’’ stories of 
that kind, because a geographical so- 
ciety discussed facts, not fictions. Sir 
Henry Rawlinson was inclined to believe 
that the great river discovered by Liv- 
ingstone, if not the Congo, emptied 
into some vast marsh or swamp. The 
kindly way in which Livingstone had 
referred to the amiable Manyuemas was 
suspected by some of those present to 
be an attempt on his part to create a 





favorable impression of the people, 
from among whom, it was said by Bur- 
ton, he had taken a princess for a wife. 
When the audience filed out from the 
hall, Iwas mobbed by persons who were 
curious tu know if Zanzibar was an 
island! 

But the way in which Americans re- 
ceived the news of Livingstone’s achieve- 
ments was the most amusing of all. 
They did not resort to personal detrac- 
tion of Livingstone, but turned their 
powers of raillery upon me. Every hu- 
morous expression in the Old Traveler’s 
letters to the New York Herald was 
taken to bea proof that I must have 
concocted the fables about ‘‘ winsome 
Manyuema girls,’’ and so on.. One jour- 
nalist went so far as to assert that he 
had reason to know that I had never left 
New York City, and that I was a married 
man with a large family, who occasion- 
ally relieved my imagination by attempts 
to rival Defoe. Mark Twain dealt me 
the worst stroke ofall. He wrote in the 
Hartford Courantz, with the most perfect 
assurance, that when I found Living- 
stone, I was urged by him to relate first 
what great nationalevents had happened 
during the long years in which he had 
been wandering, and that after describ- 
ing how the Suez Canal had been opened, 
reporting the completion of the Amer- 
ican transcontinental railway, the elec- 
tion of General Grant to the Presidency, 
and the Franco-German War, I began 
to tell how Horace Greeley had become 
a candidate for the Presidential honor, 
whereupon Livingstone exclaimed, sud- 
denly: ‘‘ Hold on, Mr. Stanley! I must 
say I was inclined to believe you at first, 
but when you take advantage of my 
guilelessness and tell me that Horace 
Greeley has been accepted as a candi- 
date by the American people, I'll be 
—— ifI can believe anything you say 
now.” The English papers reprinted 
this solemn squib, and asked ‘if Mr. 


Nervous Spells 


Other Medicines Failed .to Relieye but 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla Cured. 

‘“‘I had nervous prostration and have 
been troubled with nervous spells fora long 
time. I tried medicines without benefit, and 
my brother prevailed upon me to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I have taken four 
bottles and am cured.’”” Mrs. SARAH 
Tuomas, Rouse Point, New York. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. __ 








All druggists. 25 cents. 
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Stanley could be surprised that people 
expressed doubt of his finding Living- 
stone when he attributed such profanity 
toa man so noted for his piety’’!— 
Henry M. STANLEY, in Atlantic 
Monthly, 


Dr. Jaeger’s 
Sanitary Underwear 
Fits Perfectly 


Made in all sizes, all weights, with finest 
possible finish. 


This means for you the greatest 
comfort you have ever experienced, 


Women 
= perfect freedom of limb, and the 


etl 

best fit possible for your dresses. 

Ten This means for you Warmth, Comfort, 
Health. 


Boys and Girls 


out the fear of taking cold. 

Babies This means for them freedom from 
colic and cold, and assures happiness 
to the mother. 

Send for [llustrated Catalogue 
MAIN RETAIL STORE Branches : 
16 W. 23d St. 166 Broadway, 
New York. 248 W. 125th St. 
i y home, al 
PURE DISTILLED WATER !@, every onan bana nae 


Hygeia Circular and prolong your life. F. W. Somers, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


SLEEP AND A SPRING BED 


are synonymous terms, for witk- 
out a comfortable bed sleep can- 
not be enjoyed or health main- 
tained. 


The “ Ideal” 


spring bed is general- 
ly acknowledged to 











For you it means the 
delicious enjoyment of 
Outdoor sports with- 


















any w 

lig tor heavy. The 

** Ideal’? is finely made of very best quality of metal 
and isclean, noiseless, durable and light. No 
wood—no place for vermin. A booklet, “* Wide Awake 
Facts About Sleep,’’ will be sent free for the ask- 
ing. It tells all about the “‘ Ideal ’’ bed. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO.. 8 Broad St., Utica, N.Y 
GROCERIES. 


No Breakfast table complete without my 
43 Blend of Coffee. No Teas please the 
ladiesas wellas my 41 Blends. They are 
always uniferm in quality an avor. 

I deliver all orders in this and adjacent cities free. 
Frei; ae railroad and steamer to all points 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 

Send for price list of choice Family Groceries. 

es 


LLANAN, 


Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New Yorr. 
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o 
A Permasient Cure Guaranteed. Send for 
circular for home treatment. 
GEORGE J. WEST, M.D., 510 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Hood "Ss Pills are tasteless, mild, effective 
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Health Underwear 
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1 Pure Undyed Wool—soft to the flesh. 
1 An underwear which will Wear, Wash 
and will Not Shrink. You get this 
when you purchase the 


Genuine Wright’s Health Underwear. 
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For Sale Everywhere. 





Pleases Children 


It doesn't seem like medicine, yet 
it’s a perfect laxative for little 
people. Makes the stomach pure 
and sweet and 
prevents bowel 
troubles. For 
50 years phy- 
sicians have 
recommended 
it for old and 
young, 
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50c. & $1. All druggists. 

















General U. S. Grant. 
STEEL ENGRAVING 


By A. H. RITCHIE. 
Size 15 x 18 


Orders Promptly Filled. 
PRICE, $3.00; FREE, BY POST. 
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130 Fulton Street? New York: 
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Work Indoors and Out. 
A House-Builder. 


Last HALPF. 
BY WILLIAM W. HANSEE. 


Boys who wish to learn the carpenter’s 
trade are seldom apprenticed; but they 
are ‘‘ bound,” which is almost the same 
thing. They begin at about the age of 
seventeen, and work three years with 
their employer. The first year they do 
not learn much more than how to use the 
tools; and it is needless to say thata boy, 
to succeed as a carpenter, must have a 
taste for mechanical pursuits, and pos- 
sess considerable bodily strength. 

He learns at the outset that the pre- 
liminary preparation of timber is the 
work of the sawyer, who, by the saw- 
mill or pit-saw, divides the trunks of 
trees into planks, etc.; these are further 
divided by the carpenter, who uses hand- 
saws of various kinds, according to the 
work. For dividing wood into separate 
pieces in the direction of the fiber, the 
ripping-saw is used; for cross-cutting, or 
sawing thin pieces in the direction of 
their length, the common hand-saw, or 
the finer toothed panel-saw; for working 
an incision of a given depth, and for 
cutting small pieces across the fiber, the 
tenon-saw, the sash-saw, or the dovetail- 
saw isused. ‘These are thin saws, stif- 
fened by a strong piece of metal at the 
back to preventcrippling. The compass- 
saw, or the keyhole-saw, is used to make 
acurved cut. These last-named saws 
are generally called turning-saws; they 
have their plates thin and narrow toward 
the bottom, and each succeeding tooth 
finer, and the teeth are not bent on con- 
trary sides of the plate for clearing, as 
in broad saws. 

According to the work different kinds 
of planes are used. The large jack- 
plane is used for taking away the rough 
of the saw; the trying-plane, or the long- 
plane, for bringing the surface perfectly 
level and true; the smoothing-plane, a 
smaller tool than these, gives the smooth 
finished surface. The spoke-shave, a 
sort of plane with a double handle, is 
used for paring and smoothing rounded 
work. 

The chisels used to cut across the fiber 
of wood are called ‘‘firmers,’’ or ‘‘ par- 
ing-chisels”’; those for cutting deep and 
narrow cavities, mortise-chisels, which 
are made very thick and narrow, and 
fitted in the handles with a strong flange, 
to bear heavy blows with a mallet. For 
boring holes brad-awls, gimlets, center- 
bits and gauges are used, the two latter 
being fixed in a stock or revolving han- 
die, and are used for large holes. The 
squaré, or the bevel, are employed to as- 
certain if an angle be square. 

When parallel edges are required the 
marking-gauge is applied to draw the 
line to be workedto. The straight-edge, 
a strip of wood with one of its edges 
perfectly straight, is found available to 
detect superficial irregularities. The 
operation of planing a board straight is 
called ‘‘shooting,’’ and such edges are 
said to be ‘“‘shot.”” Some joiners, when 
they desire to ascertain whether the sur- 
face of a piece of wood is all in one 
plane, take two slips of wood with edges 
perfectly straight and parallel, and of 
equal width. These slips. called wind- 
ing-sticks, are placed edge upward, one 
at each end, across the board; the work- 
man looks in the longitudinal direction of 
the board over the upper edges, and if 
the two edges are not in the same plane, 
the board is planed down at the elevated 
parts until it is ‘‘out of wind.’’ For 
setting work level a spirit-level, set in a 
wooden frame. or a plumb-level is used. 

In the more advanced work of framing 
a house the young carpenter learns the 
importance of having a dry foundation 
wall for the sill to rest upon, so that it will 
not decay. After the sill is set the first 
tier of beams is put on, resting partly on 
the wall. The timbers which run parallel 
with the beams are called “* girders’’; 
those supporting the intermediate beams 
are called ‘‘trimmers.”’ To render the 
floors stiffer and to distribute the weight, 
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the beams are bridged with strips fastened 
to them by spikes; this is called ‘‘ her- 
ring-bone bridging.”’ When it comes to 
framing the house there are two meth- 
ods, viz., the ** braced,”’ or old-fashioned 
frame, and the “balloon frame.” Then 
comes the making of the partitions. The 
framing of each roof is a problem which 
has to be determined specially in each 
case, according to the character of the 
house, by the architect or builder. The 
tendency of most roofs being to push out- 
ward, or, as it is commonly called, ‘‘ to 
spread,” care has to be taken to reduce 
the thrust of the roof as much as possi- 
ble. The apex of a roof is called the 
“* ridge,” angles are called ‘‘ hips,” and 
the junction of two roofs is called a ‘‘val- 
ley.’’ The final operations in framing a 
house are sheathing, shingling, clap- 
boarding and deafening. 

It is a curious fact in the evolution of 
carpentry that stair-building is now a 
separate branch of the builders’ art. Up 
to fifty years ago carpenters constructed 
the stairs as well as every other part of 
the woodwork. It was then found that 
this kind of work took up too much room 
inashop. The work of building stairs 
was then given to other carpenters, the 
lumber being furnished tothem. Then 
stair-builders started on their own ac- 
count and stair-building became a sepa- 
rate business. 

As for work, during the first year he is 
learning the trade the young carpeuter 
might have to put up fences, set parti- 
tions, and do other rough work; in the 
second year he will do finer work, such 
as putting up trimmings; in the third 
year he completes the technical part of 
the knowledge required. It is much 
easier to learn the trade of carpentry 
than formerly, because so many articles 
used in building are now manufactured, 
and can be bought ready-made. The 
work is notas heavy as it used to be, 
and therefore less strength is required. 

After the three years’ service referred 
to the carpenter becomes a journeyman; 
that is, he works for ‘‘ boss” builders. 
When he has had three or four years of 
such experience he will probably wish to 
start for himself as a ‘‘ boss”’ carpenter. 
Then he will gain considerable knowledge 
of the building art, and will soon be able 
to take contracts for building. He will 
commence, at first, on small houses and 
dwellings; then, gradually, as his repu- 
tation for good work becomes known, he 
will endeavor to obtain large contracts. 
Having once gained a reputation for good 
work his road to fortune is almost cer- 
tain. 

There is one advantage that the car- 
penter has over the mason; he can have 
his shop and be sure of a steady income 
all the time from job work. On the 
other hand, the ‘*‘ boss”’ masons, tho, as 
a rule, they do not do any ‘‘jobbing,”’ 
get larger contracts. Sometimes a con- 
tract for the whole work is given to the 
mason, and he employs all the help 
needed, including the carpenter; some- 
times the carpenter gets the contract and 
employs the mason. In large buildings 
two contracts are generally made, one by 
the mason for his part of the work, and 
the other by the carpenter for his part. 

The wages of a boy learning the trade 
are, during the first year, $4 a week; $5 a 
week during the second, and $6 a week 
during the third year. The-wages of 
journeymen carpenters fluctuate. At the 
present time they are from $2 to $3.50 a 
day, and during the past ten years they 
have probably ranged between those 
figures. There is always work to do for 
really skilled workmen. Some carpen- 
ters who have worked at the trade for 
fifteen years claim that during that time 
they have never lost a day except from 
sickness. 

A carpenter is different from the mason 
in this respect; he can learn his trade in 
the country, and it will be no disadvan- 
tage to him todo so. Hecan settle in a 
country town and, if it is one where 
there is building going on, he had better 
remain there as long as there is work to 
do. His wages will be smaller, and the 


prices obtained for building houses are 
not so large as they are in the city; but 


the cost of living is very much less, and 
there are many advantages in a country 
life over a city existence, especially 
where aman has a family. Unless the 
conditions are very favorable, however, 
it would not be advisable for him to re- 
main in the country more than three 
years. He should come to the city, if 
only for a limited time, to learn the finer 
branches of the trade. If he has made 
up his mind to be a house-builder on a 
large scale, he must, of course, live in a 
large town or city. 

It might seem possible that in cities the 
business of house-building would cease 
to be profitable, on account of the rapidity 
with which vacant spaces are built upon. 
But that is not the fact. In the first 
place there is always a great deal of 
building in the outlying districts. No 
American city is yet so large that it has 
not a vast amount of suburban territory 
ready to be covered with buildings. 
Then, again, old buildings in the thickly 
settled parts of the town are continually 
being torn down and new ones being put 
up in their places. Warehouses that, 
ten or fifteen years ago, were considered 
quite grand, and which show no signs of 
decay, are ruthlessly demolished and re- 
placed with huge structures of marble or 
granite, to meet the increasing demands 
of trade. So a good house-builder, when 
the times are fairly prosperous, usually 
finds enough to doinany large city. 

The trades in our country, of late 
years, have been almost entirely confined 
to foreigners. The majority of success- 
ful house-builders here are foreigners, 
simply because so many of them have 
learned the trade either of masonry or 
carpentry. It would seem as tho Ameri- 
can boys would rather be fourth-rate law- 
yers or physicians than earn their living 
by the sweat of the brow. Some time 
since I read in a New York newspaper of 
a young lawyer in a distant city whom I 
knew some years ago when I happened to 
be working in that section of the country, 
who literally starved todeath. He earned 
even less than a bare living, was too 
proud to tell of his want, lived as long as 
he could on a scanty diet of crackers and 
water, and was found one day in his of- 
fice dead from lack of nourishment. He 
should never have entered the legal pro- 
fession, for he had no special talent in 
that direction. Asa farmer or mechanic 
he had the chance of living a long, useful 
and successful life. 

No young man, of course, should enter 
a trade unless he feels himself fitted for 
it; but on the other hand, he should not, 
it seems to me, let the false pride against 
manual labor which now prevails to such 
a wide extent in ourcountry, prevent him 
from endeavoring to do better work with 
his hands thanin his inmost thoughts he 
knows that he can do with his head. 


New York City. 





Farmers at School. - 
BY C. E. BAMFORD. 


Few States are more liberal in appro- 
priations for the advancement of agricul- 
ture and horticulture than the State of 
California. For many years the State 
Agricultural Society, with its forty-three 
distinct District Societies, has collected 
and disseminated information calculated 
to develop the resources of the State, and 
to educate and benefit the husbandman. 
The State Board of Horticulture is zeal- 
ously laboring to accomplish like results 
among the growers of fruit, and thousands 
of dollars are annually appropriated to 
sustain these societies. The University 
of California, at Berkeley, conducts some 
five or six experimental stations in vari- 
ous portions of the State. The stations 
are planted with fruit-trees, palms, cot- 
ton, semitropical plants, etc., and an ap- 
propriation from Government of $15,000 
annuaily serves to pay for buildings, 
labor, salaries, tools, fences and agricul- 
tural implements. 

The central station is at Berkeley, 
where economic and ornamental plants 
are introduced and made trial of, from all 
portions of the world, and seeds and 
plants are distributed to volunteer experi- 
menters. Another station is in the Sierra 
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foothills, at Jackson. This station is an 
aid to farmers in the vicinity. and also to 
horticulturists in other hilly localities 
similarly situated as to soil and climate. 
Indeed, it seems to the writer, who has 
lived in that vicinity, and eaten the large, 
luscious plums and peaches from the red 
soil, and has found this to be the adopted 
home of the fig-tree, that no one can 
doubt that a station located there might 
be uncommonly successful in its products. 

The other stations are in Chino Val- 
ley, Tulare City and Paso Robles. These 
Stations have attracted much attention, — 
and the public has shown confidence in 
the work done on them. When the Board 
of Forestry was abolished by the Legis- 
lature the State property in its possession 
was turned over to the University, and 
foundations are being laid for better ob- 
servations in forestry. That the work 
might be treated practically and scientific- 
ally limited appropriations were made 
for work at the two stations at Chico and 
at Santa Monica. These stations contain 
twenty and twenty-nine acres respective- 
ly, and are situated some four hundred 
miles apart. It is believed that these 
forestry stations are now conducted so as 
to be a credit to the State and to the Uni- 
versity. 

The Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Berkeley has recently sent to France 
for 11,000 ‘‘ resistant vines,’’ or grape 
cuttings. There are already growing in 
the ‘‘gardens’’ about 10,000 of these 
cuttings, and in the spring these 20,000 
cuttings will be distributed among the 
vineyards of the State. 

It is said thatthe ‘‘ resistant vines” are 
the result of thirty years of experiment. 
They do not produce fruit themselves, 
but serve well to graft other vines upon; 
and they are not attacked by the phyl- 
loxera. If these vines prove impervious 
to this plague of the grape-vine, doubt- 
less they will be used ultimately in many 
of the vineyards of the State. 

The efforts of the University professors 
and instructors in carrying information 
to the doors of agriculturists, by means of 
farmers’ institutes, are greatly appreci- 
ated by the more intelligont communities 
of the State. Through much toil and 
weariness they have endeavored to teach 
the horticuiturists and agriculturists 
how to till the soil scientifically and 
profitably. Some farmers, however, 
seem to care little for new methods, 
and one disgusted farmer is said to have 
written that ‘‘ his people want to know 
why the schoolmasters of the Univer- 
sity imagine that~ gray-haired farmers 
can be taught to farm better by profess- 
ors of book larnin’; can they make the 
price of hogs over two cents a pound? 

But institutes are welcomed in many 
localities, and the professors and their 
‘‘book larnin’’’ are becoming popniar. 
Fifty farmers’ institutes, all over the 
State, are being held this present season. 
The plan of charging a local committee 
with the responsibility of proposing sub- 
jects for discussion at these schools is 
working admirably. Practical subjects 
are selected, such as: ‘‘ Effects of irriga- 
tion on different soils,”’ ‘‘ sweat,” ‘‘ rust 
and cheat,” ‘‘ Hessian fly,’’ *‘ grasshop- 
pers,” etc., while ‘‘ alkali soils,” *‘ squir- 
rels,’”’ ‘‘care of the dairy,” may be select- 
ed in other localities. Local orchardists 
discuss topics of interest to horticulture 
and the local farmers, when they really 
understand that the lectures are only on 
hand to lead in discussion and to draw 
out local experience for general good, 
are so ready to talk that it is sometimes 
hard to control them. and to keep them 
from wandering from the subject under 
discussion. 

Within a few years Professor Hilgard 
and his assistant have published many 
interesting essays, pamphlets and yearly 
reports upon agriculture, and upon the 
** stations’ under their care and direc- 
tion. Upon the picturesque grounds of 
the university Professor Hilgard has 
succeeded in growing melons upon a 
tree. Thetree is a product of the trop- 
ics, and is known by scientists as the pa- 
paya. This ‘‘ melon-tree” is in the con- 
servatory, and is about ten feet in hight, 
and has large green leaves. Pepsin may 
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be extracted from this tree, chiefly from 
the leaves. 

All efforts to secure fruit from this tree 
heretofore have failed, but the hope is 
expressed that. it may bear hereafter 
yearly. The melons are said to taste 
similar to watermelon, and are similar 
in shape. The papaya is- reported to 
have borne fruit in the open air in Santa 
Barbara, altho the trees were not in 
growth equal to this one at Berkeley. 
Experiments were made to show the ef- 
fects of the peptic qualities of the tree. 
Tough beefsteak, when placed between 
the leaves, was said to become very 
tender within a few hours’ time. From 
all reports, it is doubtful whether this 
tender tree can be successfully grown 
except in a fewclimates. Santa Barba- 
ra County, and southward, in San Diego 
County, the tree has done well. In one 
case melon seeds from China produced 
about three hundred fine plants in the 
former county. ‘ 

Each year there is an increasing de- 
mand for seeds from the agricultural de- 
partment of the University. In 1893-’94 
Professor Wickson reports 410 applica- 
tions from 329 post-offices and 48 coun- 
ties; in 1895-’96 there were 1,504 applica- 


tions from 486 post-offices in 54 counties ° 


of the State, thus showing that the influ- 
ence of this department is extending 
among the husbandmen throughout this 
large State. That the influence of the 
University is being felt in many ways 
from one end ofthe State to the other, 
cannot be questioned. The farmers are 
at school, whether they recognize it or 
not. 


East Oakianp, CAL. 





Rural Notes. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


Uses made of leaves really constitute a 
key to a large amourt of farm prosperity. 
These millions of pounds of humus 
should be left where nature scatters 
them forthe most part. The provisions 
of nature inthis regard are remarkable. 
The grass of the lawns catches and holds 
a warm carpet forthesod. These should 
be never raked off in the fall, but partly 
removed in the spring, where very thick. 
The effect of the leaves is not only to 
protect, but to add each year to the 
humus, to replace a fraction each year 
washed off by the rains, another portion 
steadily becoming food soil for plants. 
Then nature shoves and drives another 
large amount of the leaves under the 
hedges, and around the shrubs and into 
the bushesthat need covering—especially 
of roots. Now it remains for us to 
gather them where not needed. and to 
put them to other uses. (1) I fill a big 
bedding-bin with dry leaves for use in 
the stables. This saves ten dollars in 
time and cash for another bedding, like 
straw and sawdust. Forked through the 
stables they add greatly to the value of 
the manure. Slowly decomposing they 
are ready to add to thé humus when 
carted out in the spring. (2) I bank the 
barns with leaves. (3) I cover straw- 
berries and tender grapes and roses with 
them. (4) I spread a thick covering over 
my barn floors of sweet, dry leaves—over 
the hen rooms and apple cellars. You 
cannot imagine how much they add to 
the comfort of the barns and the warmth 
of the cellars. (5) A fresh supply is 
given once a week tothe hens in which 
they keep their feet warm. (6) All that 
cannot be stored in these ways are placed 
in the compost piles, with ashes, manure 
and sewage, to make compost for future 
use. In this way I dispose of all the 
leaves I can get from the streets and im- 
provident neighbors. It iscash and com- 
fort every time. 

I have spoken in THE INDEPENDENT of 
the coming change in social centers. I 
am anxious that farmers shall, as soon 
as possible, avail themselves of this 
method of breaking up the isolation of 
farm life, and putting an end to the 
strong desire of our young folks to run 
off to the packed and sandwiched towns. 
To assist in this direction I give the 
estimates of necessary outlays prelimi- 
nary toa farmers’ telephone circuit of 
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three miles. Instruments should cost 
about $10 apiece, and wire will cost 
about $4 a mile, and this should be 
the best galvanized steel, number 14 or 
12. Poles, if necessary, should be good 
cedar, about four or six inches in di- 
ameter for less than four wires. Insula- 
tors of porcelain will answer, costing 
about seventy-five cents a hundred, altho 
glass ones are better, costing twice as 
much. The main point is to have good 
connections in the wire; that is, scrape 
the wire clean, where it is to connect 
with an instrument or with another wire. 
The instruments once in and well placed, 
there should be little care needed for sev- 
eral years; yet some one to have an 
oversight is necessary, for a wire may 
be broken by a falling tree or in some 
other way. I recommend that at the out- 
set two young men of mechanical tact 
and good business habits form a partner- 
ship, and be a lecal company of construc- 
tion. They can thereafter keep acharge 
of the circuit, and fora small fee keep 
everything in repairand working order. 
The delightful result from this tele- 
phone construction is not easily explained 
to those who do not experience it. It 
serves not only for business but for 
neighborly conversation. When the 
transmitters are used, it is easy to hear 
music or conversation thirty feet away 
from the instruments. So you may have 
a concert listened to by a dozen homes. 
This seems to me to be on the whole the 
most hopeful and remarkable application 
of electricity and use of the telephone. 
It certainly will go far to reverse the 
present social conditions ot those who 
live far from town centers and the privi- 
leges of village or city life. Farmers 
cannot be too prompt in taking advantage 
of this new invention for the restoration 
of farm life to its former pre-eminence. 


Curnton, N. Y. 


Personals. 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY, the founder of 
the decadent school of art which bears 
his name, is in the last stages of con- 
sumption. Every day he drags himself 
from his bed to his easel, where he 
paints until he can work no more, and 
then has to be assisted back to his bed. 
He is in a most pathetic condition, but is 
making a brave effort to continue his 
work; for he has a mother and a sister to 
support, and they areallvery poor. The 
large amount of money that he first made 
when his drawings became popular had 
to be spent in search for his health. 





.-Professor Lombroso, the great 
‘* physico-criminologist,’’ who has just 
returned from the Medical Congress at 
Moscow, met Tolstoi while in Russia, and 
this is what he says of that eminent man: 
‘* As I entered the room I saw him sitting 
at his writing-table in old patched 
clothes. I am anadmirer of Tolstoi, but 
I believe he is sick. I received the im- 
pression that he is very vain. You have 
only to look at the shoes he has on his 
feet. The leather was everywhere torn 
and in holes, all done artificially,in order 
that he might have an opportunity of 
mending them.” 


..Some of our papers have reported 
the election to the Presidency of the Re- 
public of Cuba—or to as much of a repub- 
lic as exists there—of Mendez Capote, 
an experienced general and an eminent 
lawyer. President Capote is a Cuban 
who perhaps had less reason than the 
rest of his countrymen to revolt from the 
Spanish rule. He was a professor in the 
University of Havana, and had an honor- 
able and sufficiently well-paid position, 
while his successful law practice in the 
capital makes it probable that he had few 
or no personal grievances. For ten 
months after the war broke out these 
considerations seem to have kept him 
undecided; but in December, 1895, he 
abandoned courts and classrvoms and 
cast his lot among the hardships of a 
rebel camp. 


..Some of the incidents in connec- 
tion with the recent stay of Chulalong- 
kom in England, recall the many-sided 
activity of Peter the Great’s visit two 
centuries ago. The industrial features 


of English national life seem to have im- 
pressed him most deeply; but, unlike the 
Russian autocrat, he left a pleasing im- 
pression everywhere along his route, 
from the royal palaces down to children’s 
The King’s knowledge of* 


hospitals. 





plants, with which he supprised the d 
rector at Kew, was the result of a gener- 
al fondness for gardening, of which he is 
said to be a thorough student. He evi- 
dently prefers England to the other 
countries he has visited, for several of 
his sons are now receiving their educa- 
tion there, and one of them has just 
passed into the British Navy, standing 
fourth among eighty-five candidates. 
This young gentleman, Prince Abhakara, 
was also an athlete and captain of his 
football team at school before entering 
the navy. The King himself understands 
the English language, and is espetially 
fond of Shakespeare’s plays, every one of 
which he has read. 


.-Dona Joaquina Canovas, the wife 
of the murdered Premier of Spain, is lit- 
tle likely to inspire sentiments of pity. 
Instead of fulfilling the mission intrusted 
to most women by Providence in smooth- 
ing away the harshness and severity that 
comes to many men in public life, she, on 
the contrary, exercised all the influence 
which as a young and imperious beauty 
she possessed over her aged and doting 
husband, making him still more despotic 
and cruel to all those who in any way 
opposed him. At Madrid she was re- 
garded as responsible for the frightful 
cruelty to which the anarchistsand Cuban 
insurgents were subjected in Spanish 
prisons; and there is no doubt that had it 
not been for her power over the late Pre- 
mier, he would have consented to the in- 
auguration of a more humane policy in 
the Antilles. Perhaps one reason for this 
was that she was the daughter of a man 
who was born in South America and 
whose family was robbed ofall its posses- 
sions when South America freed itself 
from the Spanish yoke. She isa strange 
woman and very unpopular; and perhaps 
the strongest illustration of her nature is 
given by the fact that she insisted on be- 
ing present when the process of subject- 


ing her husband’s remains to autopsy and 
embalming was in progress. 


. .. We published some weeks ago in our 
Pebblecolumn a little poem entitled ‘‘Mr. 
Finney’s Turnip,” said to have been 
written by Longfellow when he was a 
small boy. That the famous poet, how- 
ever, did not write the poem seems to be 
evident from the following note sent us 
by a subscriber: 


I am now fortunate in having in my 

ossession a letter written by Mr. Samuel 

ongfellow in answer to the question, Did 
your brother W. Longfellow write the 
poem *‘ Mr. Finney’ s Turnip’’? and I here- 
with copy it verbatim: 


‘‘ CAMBRIDGE, May 14th, 1890. 

“‘ Dear Sir:—I find that it was to a paper 
called Our Work at Home, which had print- 
ed the Silly, verses about ‘Mr. Finney’ s 
Turnip’ as ‘ Longfellow’s first poem’ that 
he wrote the nn note: 


** PORTLAND, July 11th, 1881. 

“*Tam ha appy to say that I never wrote 
the lines which you sent me; that I never 
had a schoolmaster by the name of Fin- 
ney; that I never went to a school that 
had a barn near it. These lines are the 
work of some wag who wishes to amuse 
himself at my —— Yours truly, 

““* HenrRY W. LONGFELLOW.’ 


“The first poem which Longfellow 
printed was written when he was between 
thirteen, and fourteen years old, and was 
called ‘The-Battle of Lovell’s Pond,’ a 
fight between the Indians and white men, 
near Fryburg in Maine. These verses with 
an account of the printing of them may be 
found in The Wide Awake for December, 
1886. Yourstruly, SAM’L LONGFELLOW.’ 


I think the foregoing is sufficient to deny 
the stories that have been going the rounds 
for years concerning the little verses “ Mr. 
Finney’s Turnip.” Yours fraternally, 

. E. McCammon. 








No sense in doing without 
Macbeth lamp-chimneys ; but 
get the right chimney. The 
Index tells. 


There’s money in it. 
Wnite Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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Permanent Benefit. 


m was troubled a long time with 
sick headache. I tried many reme- 
dies; but it pee not until I took 


AYER’S PILLS 


Highest Honors at the World’s Fair. 











» that ate 


before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WII. HALL’S 


BALSAI1 
FOR THE LUNCS 


Will stop it if taken in time 
“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 
Cough Medicine and Consumption rem- 
edy” has been said over and over again. 

Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 

For Sale by all Druggists, 

25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for— 
nm S BALSAM. A 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 





A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) 10 cents. 


One month.......... 25 | Six months.......+++ Ir 50 
Three months....... 75 | One year...cc.sseees 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber.......+se+eesseees $5 00 

5 00 


One year each to two — es 
Three years to one subscriber. . in 
Three subscribers one year each. 
Four years to one subscriber..... 
Four subscribers one year each..... 

Five years to one subscriber...... jeeseseesosees 
Five subscribers one year each........---+se00: 





In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a vearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, Can save money 
by writing for our C/ubdsing List. Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, 
post-paid, for $1.00. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 


The Independent 


is regularly on Sale 
in BOSTON by 
The Old Corner Bookstore, 
283 Washington Street. 
Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. 
NEW YORK: 
American News Co., 41 Chambers St. 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 
F. H. Revell Co., 112 Fifth Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA: 

Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 
WASHINGTON: 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue 
CHICAGO: 

Brentano’s, 218 Wabash Avenue. } 
CLEVELAND: 
The Helman-Taylor Company, 
Riis Euclid Avenue. 


RTFORD 
Smith & McDonough, 301 Main St. 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., REW YORK. 














.GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianosin Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order. at low 


figures. 

STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 

THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washiiistdcy Laver New Fork. 
34 Washington Street, Chicage. 











HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
WABASH RAILROAD. 


Through sleeping-car service from NEW YORK. 
BOSTON and BUFFALO to CHICAGO and 8ST. LOTIS, 
via NIAGARA FALLS. Through 





of sleeping-car berths, etc., appiy to 
H. B. McCLELLAN, Gen. East. Ag’t, 
387 Broadway, New York. 
J. RAMSAY, Jr., Cc. 8. CRANE, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen’l Mer. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agt. 
ST. LOUIS. 
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(see list). 


FRE 





intending to paint. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


ONSIDER THE COST. Suppose the » 
building is 60x25x20. It will require 
to paintit, 14 gals. ready-mixed paint 

at $1.25 per gal.— $17.50. 

Or, four 25-lb. kegs of white lead, $6.00; 
five gals. pure linseed oil, $2.00; four cans 
tinting colors, 
15 cts.; % pt. turpentine, 5 cts. 
$9.00—a saving of $8.50. in favor of 
Pure White Lead without considering 
its greater durability. 


80 cts.; % pt. Japan dryer, 
Total, 


Examine the brand 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 
valuable information and card showing samples of colors free ; 
also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 





HOUSE HEATING 


Don’t worry about it, but 
intrust it to the people of 
largest experience and 
widest reputation. 


Send for circulars. 


Richardson & Boynton Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
232-234 Water St., N. Y. 





THE INDFPENDENT 1s printed with AULT & 
WIBORG’S CELEBRATED BLACK INK. 
441-447 Pearl Street, New Vork. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 








INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
i Phiiadelphia. 
Eighty-Sirth Annual Statement. 
Cash Capital. .........c0e.sceceeneecsercrererees 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims 1,560,056 
Surplus over all Liabilities..............---+-+ 465,734 


Total Asseta, Jan. ist, 18%.... $2,525,790 56 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. - 





Kitehen Furnishing. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 

EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 


a TEA SET FREE 


or Watch, Clock. or Toilet Set, 
with 20 pounds COCKATOO TEAS 
and a handsome 











THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey 8t., New York. P.O. Box 289. 









September 30, 1897 


GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Walter Baker & Go,’s 


gf . Breakfast 
= ’ 





Delicivus, 
Nutritious. 


Costs Less than ONE 


Trade-Mark. CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade-Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


Established 1780, 


Dorchester, Mass. 








SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


mm By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
am ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
am TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 
; TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
98 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, N. Vo 














8s hair 
Fathers =e t for yu 


Clipper Lay prepaid, 
We make them in agreat many 
styles and at various pri An 
illustrated catalogue free for the 
asking. If your local hardware 
dealer does not handle them, we 
will be pleased to fill your order. 

Ceates Clipper Mfg. Co., 

orcester, Mass. 
Al first-class barbers use’ these 
clippers. 





1850. 


1897. 


THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





OFFICERS: 


GEORGE H. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, 
WH. T. STANDEN, 
ARTHUR C. PERRY, 
JOHN P. MUNN, 


BURFORD, = President. 


Secretary. 
Assistant Secretary. 
Actuary. 

Cashier, 

Medical Director. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, 


JOHN J. TUCKER, 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 





JAMES R. PLUM, 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


Pres. Chem, Nat. Bank. 
Builder. 


President Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 


Leather. 


The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY, which gives to the 
insured the greatest possible amount of indemnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible present cash outlay, and the 
GUARANTEED INCOME POLICY, which embraces every valuable feature of investment insurance, and which in the 
event of adversity overtaking the insured may be used as COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the extent of 


the full legal reserve value thereof, in accordance with the terms and conditions of these policies. 





Good Agents, desiring to represent the Company, are invited to address the 
- President, at Home Office. 











Tue Inperenpent Pazss, New York. 








